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SKSOK  don  (iUILLKUMO  HIDLINOHI  KST 
1’rt‘sident  of  the  Repulilic  of  I’eru. 


THli  best  ()pj)ort unity  which  the  20  countries  of  Latin  America 
have  ever  had  to  jiresent  themselves  favorably  and  advantage - 
onsly  in  the  history  of  world's  expositions  will  be  at  the  great 
Panama  Pacific  International  Kxjxisition  which  is  to  be  held  at 
San  Prancisco  in  1915.  When  the  great  expositions  of  Philadel|jhia, 
Paris,  and  Chicago  were  held  these  countries  had  not  made  that  wonder¬ 
ful  material  and  economic  jirogress  which  has  characterized  them  during 
the  last  15  vears.  Ivven  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Itxposi- 
tion  at  St.  Lonis  in  1903  they  had  not  moved  forward  at  any  such  wonder¬ 
ful  pact  as  they  are  now  going.  Latin  .America  has  actually  been  com¬ 
ing  into  its  own,  as  it  were,  during  the  j)ast  six  years.  While  in  this 
year,  1912,  there  is  more  interest  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  them  than  there  has  been  in  any  other  two  or  three  years,  all 
indications  point  to  an  ajipreciation  during  191.3,  1914,  and  1915,  of 
Latin  America  which  will  have  a  most  direct  effect  upon  their  prosperity 
and  development  and  will  strengthen  their  inlluence  and  position  among 
the  nationsjof  the’world.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  labored  inces¬ 
santly  to  make'every  one  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  better 
known  not  only'throughout  the  United  States  but  through  every  section 
of  the  world;  in  turn,  it  has  endeavored  to  spread  correct  information 
concerning  the^United  States  throughout  I,atin  America.  Its  correspon¬ 
dence  has  grown  until  its  office  is  almost  swamped  by  inquiries  coming 
into  it.  The  demand  for  its  Monthly  Bui.LKTin  and  for  all  of  its  other 
publications  is  so  great  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep  any  sujiply  of  them 
on  hand.  In  ajarge  variety  of  ways  the  Pan  American  Union  is  fostering 
commerce,  frieiidshi]),  and  peace  among  the  American  Republics.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  The  jieople  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the 
world  who  wilLattend  the  San  Francisco  Ivxposition  will  go  there  eager 
to  study  the  exhibits  of  every  one  of  the  American  Republics  from  Mexico 
and  Cuba  south  to  Argentina  and  Chile.  World  sentiment  will  be  ripe 
to  appreciate _what  these  countries  can  show.  If  any  of  them,  therefore, 
should  fail  to  be  properly  rej^resented.  to  have  suitable  buildings  and 
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appropriate  exhibits,  they  may  suffer  the  loss  of  an  exeeptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  legitimate  exploitation  of  their  progress,  resources,  and  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  mav  have  large* 
exhibits  from  the  Orient  and  from  Europe  but  it  will  fail  to  be  a  real  uni¬ 
versal  exposition  unless  both  the  great  and  small  countries  of  Latin 
America  participate  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  Panama  Canal  will  bring  even 
greater  benefits  to  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  than  it  will  to 
the  United  States  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  and  Central  America  will  profit  even  more  directly  from  it  than 
will  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  As  the  exjiosition  celebrates 
the  completion  of  this  canal,  all  countries  benefited  by  it  should  have 
at  San  Francisco  creditable  buildings  and  exhibits.  As,  moreover,  every 
country  of  Latin  America,  including  those  on  the  east  coast  like  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  will  derive  special  large  indirect  advantages, 
if  not  direct,  from  the  Panama  Canal,  each  one  of  them  should  take  an 
interest  in  this  celebration  and  assist  in  calling  attention  to  their 
wonderful  potentiality. 


THE  AMERICAN  AMBASS.ADOR  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

We  regret  that  we  received  too  late  for  the  current  issue  of  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  a  detailed  account  of  the  presentation  on  June  5  of  the  new 
United  States  ambassador  to  Brazil,  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Morgan,  and  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  anniversary  of  independence  of  the  United  States  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  July  4,  1912.  The  next  issue  wall  contain  a  summarized  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  interesting  events.  Mr.  Morgan  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
men  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States,  and  he  has  always 
taken  a  particular  interest  in  the  Latin  American  countries.  Following 
his  earlier  service  in  the  Far  East  he  served  as  the  United  States  minister 
in  Cuba  and  then  in  Uruguay,  where  he  made  an  excellent  record.  From 
Uruguay  he  was  transferred  for  a  short  time  to  Portugal  and  then  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  highly  important  post  of  ambassador  to  Brazil.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  United  States  that  it  has  enjoyed  having  in  Washington  such 
great  men  as  Joaquim  Xabuco,  who  died  while  sendng  his  country  in 
Washington,  and  Dr.  Domicio  da  Gama  who  is  the  present  ambassador, 
but  their  work  at  the  capital  of  the  United  States  is  well  supplemented 
by  the  men  whom  the  United  States  Government  has  sent  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  names  of  Charles  Page  Bryan,  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  the  late 
Irving  B.  Dudley,  and  Edwin  C.  Morgan  are  evidences  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  holds  the  embassy 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Morgan  will  continue  the  same 
good  work  for  Pan  American  relations  in  Brazil  which  he  began  in  Cuba 
and  ITruguay. 
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VALUARI.E  ROOK  RY  THE  MINISTER  OF  ROUVIA. 

The  Bulletin  congratulates  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  the  minister 
of  Bolivia,  on  the  excellent  handbook  descriptive  of  his  country  which 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Bolivian  Legation  and  which  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Pan  American  Union.  Written  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  style,  printed  on  high-quality  paper,  containing  valuable  and 
useful  data,  properly  illustrated,  it  gives  just  the  kind  of  information 
that  the  average  man  wishes  to  obtain  in  regard  to  that  South  American 
country  which  to-day  is  making  remarkable  progress.  We  wish  that 
each  Latin  American  minister  in  Washington  could  be  authorized  by 
his  Government  to  prepare  similar  pamphlets  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Pan  American  Union.  They  supplement  in  an  appropriate  form  the 
publicity  work  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  and  the  special  reports  which 
are  constantly  being  published  and  sent  out  by  this  office. 


LECTURES  RY  SENHOR  M.  HE  OLIVEIRA  LIMA. 

Commencing  in  October,  Sr.  M.  de  Oliveira  Lima,  the  Brazilian  minister 
to  Belgium,  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  United  States.  Six  of 
these  will  be  at  Leland-Stanford  University,  California,  while  other  dates 
will  be  as  follows;  October  ii.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  October  15,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  October  17, 
Univ^ersity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois;  October  21,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  October  25,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
.Vrbor,  .Michigan;  October  28,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New'  York; 
October  30,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York;  November  i, 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York;  November  8,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  November  ii,  Yale  Univ'ersity,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  November  14,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  All  of  these  educational  institutions  will  be  fortunate 
in  listening  to  Dr.  de  Oliveira  Lima,  for  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  scholars  and  statesmen  of  Brazil.  The  success  which  will 
surely  attend  his  lectures  should  be  instrumental  in  the  movement  to 
bring  more  scholars  of  his  kind  from  Latin  America  and  to  send  repre¬ 
sentative  United  States  scholars  to  Central  and  South  America,  as 
advocated  for  a  long  time  by  the  Pan  .\merican  Union. 


INTER.N.XTIONAL  COM.MITTEE  OF  FE.^CE  A.ND  AMITY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  steps  which  has  been  taken  in  Mexico  for 
the  development  of  closer  relations  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States  is  the  organization  of  the  International  Committee  of  Peace  and 
Amity  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  an  attractive  pamphlet  describing  the 
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TIIK  INTEUNATIO.N  Al,  COMMITTKE  OF  I'KACE  AND  AMFI  Y  OF  MEXICO  CITY 

An  assofialion  ret-ontly  orsanized  by  prominent  Mexicans  and  North  Americans  residinj;  in  .Mexico  to  strenKthen  the  Kood  relations  existint:  Ix'tween  the  people  ol 
the  i  nited  States  and  of  .Mexico.  Seateil  from  left  to  right:  Senor  Don  lieriherto  Ifarron;  Senor  Don  J.  Seputveda;  Scnor  Don  Demetrio  Sodi,  member  of  fhe 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  president  of  fhis  committee:  .Mr.  H.  Ingalsbee;  Senor  Don  .Alonso  liodriguez  Miratnon;  Senor  Don  Crbano  Halmaceda,  who 
is  presiiicnt  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Mutual  Society  of  Mexico.  Standing  from  left  to  right:  Senor  Idc.  Hernardo  (Iracia  .Medrano:  .Mr.  James  Carson:  .Mr. 
S.  W.  Itider,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  committee;  Senor  Don  Demetrio  Salazar.  Mem  tier  of  the  Congress  of  Mexico  and  one  of  the  si>eretaries  of  this  comm  it  tee: 
Mr.  James  E.  bong:  .Mr.  tleorge  BranilT:  ami  .Senor  l.ic.  Jose  firacia  .Meilrano. 
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cek'bration  of  tliis  commit  tee  in  honor  of  (k-orj^c]  Washinj^ton,  on  July 
4,  iyi2,  we  find  tlic  followinjj  interesting^  statement  in  rejjard  to  this 
association : 

The  purp:>s(.’  of  the  Iiitematioiiiil  Coiiiniiltee  of  Peace  and  Amity  is  to  aid  in 
strengthening  the  goid  relations  existing  between  the  i)eo])le  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Mexico,  working  with  others  who  seek  to  ])roinote  niutnal  confidence  and 
good-will  between  the  two  neighb  iring  ke]niblics. 

Increasing  trade  and  travel  must  bring  the  petple  of  the  tw  >  n  iti  ms  closer  together, 
and  recent  events  have  shown  how  im|))rtant  it  is  that  they  should  understand  and 
respect  each  other. 

Ivxaggerated  or  misleading  statements  ]mblished  in  either  country,  regarding  the 
conditions  or  sentiment  existing  in  the  other,  do  much  harm  and  should  be  met  by 
statements  of  fact,  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  fairness. 

It  is  hoped  that  out  of  the  beginnings  of  the  ])resent  day  there  may  grow  a  move¬ 
ment  that  will  help  to  insure  permanent  peace  and  amity,  not  only  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  but  throughout  Pan  America.  It  is  fitting  that  such  a  move¬ 
ment  should  havcjts  origin  in  Mexico. 

The  list  of  olTicers,  comjtrisino  many  of  the  best  Mexican  and  American 
names,  includes  the  following:  President,  .Sr.  Don  Demetrio  Sodi;  vice 
president,  Mr.  Iv.  Brown;  treasurer,  Mr.  \V.  A.  Parker;  and  secre¬ 
taries,  Sr.  Don  Demetrio  .Salazar,  Sr.  Jose  Gracia  Medrano,  Mr.  Burton 
\V.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Rider.  Ivlsewhere  in  the  Bulletin  we  jmblish 
a  photosrajih  of  the  members  of  the  International  Committee  of  Peace 
and  x\mity.  In  a  special  letter  to  the  Director  General,  sij^ned  personally 
by  the  members  of  this  committee,  and  accomiianying;  the  jihoto^rajih , 
they  are  jjjood  enoukdi  to  say: 

VVe  desire  that  you  have  one  of  these  ph  it  igraphs  because  we  recognize  in  you 
a  true  friend  of  Latin  America  and  an  e.irnest  worker  for  a  better  understan ling 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  Director  General  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  tt)  express 
his  jirofotmd  apjtreciation  of  the  exjtression  of  such  sentiments  and  to 
felicitate  the  committee  on  the  orgauiz.ation  of  a  body  composed  of  the 
best  men  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  jiromote  so  worthy  a  cause 


international  congress  of  chamhers  of  commerce. 

During  the  week  of  September  24-28,  iyi2,  there  met  in  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Commercial  and  Industrial  Associations,  to  which  the  Biuaj:- 
TiN  has  already  made  extended  reference  and  for  the  success  of  which 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  cooiierated.  It  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  delegates  from  nearly  every  foreign  country,  as  well  as  from 
the  jirincipal  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  meeting 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  international  conference  of  that 
organization  which  has  ever  been  held,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
Boston  executive  committee,  Mr.  George  S.  .Smith,  chairman,  and  Mr. 
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Robert  J.  Botlonily,  secretary,  representin';  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  labored  unceasingly  in  its  behalf.  One  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  this  international  gathering  was  the  attendance  of 
delegates  from  nearly  all  the  20  Latin  American  Rejiublics  and  from  many 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  leading  cities  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Several  members  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
participated  as  representatives  of  their  Governments,  while  the  special 
delegates  of  the  Union  itself  were  the  Director  General  and  J.  Moreno 
La  Calle.  Following  the  adjouniment  of  the  congress,  the  foreign  dele¬ 
gates  were  taken  for  an  extended  visit  to  various  cities  in  the  East  and 
Central  VV'est.  They  are  expected  to  reach  Washington  October  13-14, 
when  it  is  hoped  that  a  reception  may  be  tendered  them  by  the  Pan 
.\nierican  Union  and  the  Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Building 


CENTRAL  NEWS  COMMENT  ON  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

Mr.  George  H.  Wykes,  the  able  representative  in  the  United  States  of 
The  Central  News  (Limited),  one  of  the  most  powerful  news  agencies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  forwards  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  a 
news  item  under  the  title  “United  States  trade  to  South  .\merica,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Financial  Times,  of  London,  and  in  many  other 
British  newspapers.  It  contains  a  kind  reference  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  is  much  appreciated,  as  it  comes  from  so  representative  a 
press  agency  as  The  Central  News.  After  quoting  statistics  showing  the 
enormous  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  exportation  of  American 
goods  to  the  South  American  Republics  since  1910,  the  item  continues: 

These  gratifying  figures  arc  thought  to  be  largely  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Pan 
•American  Union,  the  official  organization  of  the  Latin  .American  Republics,  which 
has  its  headquarters  at  Washington  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  John  Bar¬ 
rett,  who  addressed  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week  on  the  growing 
trade  imjxirtancc  of  South  .America. 


HON.  LAMAR  C.  QUINTERO. 

Hon.  Lamar  C.  Quintero,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910, 
has  just  been  selected  as  general  counsel  for  the  tropical  department  of 
the  United  Fruit  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Quintero 
is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  South  and  has  always  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  friend  of  the  Latin-American  countries.  He  has  shown  deep 
interest  in  the  development  of  closer  trade  relations  between  New  Orleans 
and  the  principal  ])orts  of  the  southern  countries  and  will  prove  an 
efficient  officer  of  the  United  P'rnit  Co.  We  congratulate  the  company 
on  securing  his  services. 
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THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT  OF  AMERICA. 

A  good  friend  of  Pan  American  relations,  Mr.  Julius  Moritzen,  has  just 
published  an  interesting  and  instructive  book  entitled  “The  Peace 
Movement  of  America,”  which  should  be  read  by  all  persons  who  are 
interested  in  that  vital  subject.  Mr.  Moritzen  is  widely  known  as  an 
authority  on  international  politics,  and  anything  he  writes  is  deserving 
of  careful  reading. 


nUREAU  OF  FOREIG.N  A.NI)  DOMESTIC  COM.MERCE. 

By  act  of  the  last  session  of  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  were  combined  into  a  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Its  chief  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  formerly  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  the  first  assistant  is  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin, 
formerly  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  recognized  as  ranking  as  the  best  experts  in  the  United  States  on 
foreign  and  domestic  commercial  affairs,  and  the  new  bureau  is  sure  to 
prosper  under  their  direction.  As  heretofore  with  the  old  one,  there  will 
be  the  fullest  cooperation  between  the  new  one  and  the  Pan  American 
Union. 


THE  nation’s  HUSINESS. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  enterprising  publications  in  behalf 
of  commerce  which  has  ever  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Bulletin  is 
The  Nation’s  Business,  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  first  issue  of  which 
appeared  on  September  2,  1912.  The  publishing  committee  includes 
such  well-known  names  as  Mr.  John  H.  Fahey,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Frederick  Bode,  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  The  editor  is  the  eminent  publicist,  Mr.  G.  Grosvenor  Dawe, 
who  made  an  excellent  record  with  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress. 
We  congratulate  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  its  publication  committee,  and  editor,  upon  this  new  under¬ 
taking,  and  we  wish  them  the  greatest  success.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  The  Nation’s  Business  can  count  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  its  Bulletin  in  promoting  greater  trade 
relations  between  North  and  South  America. 


l.\tin-american  trade  reports 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  174 
State  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  of  a  series  of  Latin-Anierican  Trade 
Reports  which  are  interesting  and  show  that  this  well-known  Argentine 
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gentleman  is  continuing  his  work  in  a  practical  way  for  the  advancement 
of  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  its  sister  republic.  We 
wish  Mr.  Santamarina  success  in  his  efforts. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  WII.I.IAM  .\I.  HENN'EV. 

We  are  m  recei])t  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  vSevetiteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City,  May  22,  1912,  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Henney,  assistant  secretary  of  the  association  and  manager  of  its  foreign 
department.  We  would  advise  anyone  who  wishes  to  become  familiar 
with  what  the  national  association  is  doing  in  the  develojiment  of  export 
trade  to  secure  a  copy  from  Mr.  Benney.  It  is  instructive  reading  and 
proves  the  practical  usefulness  of  this  unique  organization  of  manu¬ 
facturers. 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  all  the  American  Reiniblics  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Fifteenth  Annual  .Session  of  the  American  Mining  Con 
gress  which  is  to  be  held  at  Spokane,  Washington,  November  25-28, 
1912.  The  program  announced  in  advance  is  a  most  interesting  and 
comprehensive  one.  Considering  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Latin-Anierican  countries  have  almost  as  much  interest  in  mining  as 
has  the  United  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  papers  read  and  the 
discussions  taking  jilace  at  this  congress  will  be  of  interest  to  all  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America.  It  is  hoped  by  the  officers  of 
the  Congress  that  delegates  will  be  jiresent  from  most  of  them.  The 
president  is  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Taylor,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  first 
vice  president,  U.  W.  Brunton,  Denver,  Colorado;  second  vice  president, 
Carl  Scholz,  Chicago,  Illinois;  while  James  F.  Callbreath  is  the  efficient 
and  energetic  secretary. 

ROVAI,  HI.UE  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Pan  American  Union’s  attention  has  been  called  to  the  jirospectus 
of  the  Royal  Blue  Steamship  Co.,  which  jiroposes  to  put  on  a  line  of 
vessels  for  the  jmrjiose  of  carrying  jiassengers,  tropical  fruits,  and  freight 
between  the  ports  of  New  London,  Connecticut;  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
Colon,  Isthmus  of  Panama;  and  other  neighboring  points.  The  growth 
of  business  between  New  P^ngland  and  Canada  and  the  countries  of  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  warrant  this  new  undertaking.  The 
Iirosjiectus  announces  that  the  conqiany  has  secured  in  F^ngland  a  high 
class  jiassenger  and  freight  steamshij),  suitable  for  the  tropical  trade. 
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that  will  carry  250  lirst-class  passengers.  The  teniiiiiiis  of  the  line  in  the 
ITiited  States  will  be  at  the  docks  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railway  in 
New  London,  Connecticut,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  land  passengers  from 
J  Canada  and  central  New  England  at  the  gangways  of  the  steamships, 

file  trip  to  the  Canal  allowed  in  this  vessel  will  include  a  two-days’  stay 
and  a  full  insjjection  of  the  works,  with  visits  ashore  during  each  call  in 
Jamaica  and  other  points.  The  length  of  this  trip  will  cover  about  17 
i  days,  the  vessel  leaving  New  London  every  three  weeks.  As  trade 

develops,  other  jiassenger  steamshii^s  will  be  secured  and  a  weekly  high 
I  class  passenger  service  maintained.  The  officers  of  the  comjjany.  whose 

!  headquarters  are  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  are  Harold  L.  Smith, 

president  and  general  manager;  Nelson  1.  Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer; 

'  Charles  O.  (iwatkin,  general  traffic  manager. 

( 

I.KCTCkES  nv  .MYRON  A.  Cl, ARK. 

Copies  of  Brazilian  ])apers  which  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
Bulletin  give  interesting  accounts  of  interviews  which  Myron  Clark, 
)  of  the  Ibiited  States,  has  been  giving  while  in  that  country.  Having 

been  located  for  some  time  in  Brazil,  he  delivered  interesting  descriptive 
lectures  on  Brazil  to  inform  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 

that  count rv  and  now  he  is  doing  corresponding  work  in  South  .America. 

I 

SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CONORESS  HULLETIN. 

We  congratulate  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  and  esjiecialh 
United  States  Senator  Duncan  U.  Hletcher,  its  president,  and  managing 
director  Clarence  J.  Owens,  on  the  establishment  of  a  Monthly  Bulletin 
which  jirinted  its  first  number  in  September  with  the  motto,  “For  a 
greater  Nation  through  a  greater  South.”  It  makes  an  interesting  and 
ambitious  announcement  as  to  its  purposes  and  field  of  work,  'fhe  Ban 
.American  Union  has  watched  with  much  interest  the  growing  attention 
which  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  is  giving  to  the  Latin- American 
countries  and  to  the  possibilities  of  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  its  Bulletin  will  always  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Southern  Com- 
i  mercial  Congress  in  forwarding  Pan  American  relations.  The  offices  of 

the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  are  in  the  Southern  Building  at 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 


I'AMI’HLET  ON  AROE.NTINA. 

( )ne  of  the  best  and  most  practical  little  pamphlets  in  regard  to  the 
.Argentine  Reimblic  which  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  a  16-page  folder  entitled  “The  .Argentine  Republic  in  iqii.” 

4 
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It  is  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Argentine  Government  and 
several  hundred  copies  of  it  have  been  sent  to  this  office  by  the  Argentine 
consul  general  in  Xevv  York  City  for  distribution.  The  Pan  American 
Union  has  had  much  pleasure  in  sending  them  to  a  large  number  of  persons 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  that  wonderful  country  in  southern 
South  America.  The  pamphlet  not  only  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  about  situations,  boundaries,  area,  ^population, 
political  organization,  climate,  agricultural  and  farm  products,  value  of 
land,  exports  and  imports,  railways,  shipping,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
tramways,  etc.,  but  carries  on  the  reverse  side  an  excellent  map  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  country  showing  the  States,  Territories,  principal 
cities,  towns,  and  railways. 


THE  CHRISTI.AN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  AND  E.VTIN  AMERICA. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  doing  a  truly  great  work  in  developing  knowledge  among 
its  wide  constituency  of  the  Latin-American  countries.  Twice  a  week 
it  is  devoting  a  full  page  to  news  items  from  Central  and  South  America. 
The  matter  for  this  page  is  carefully  selected  and  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  remarkable  progress  which  our  sister  Republics  are  making.  Special 
felicitations  are  due  to  Mr.  Walter  Vernier  who  has  charge  of  this  page  for 
the  success  which  he  is  making  of  it.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in 
Latin-American  countries,  reads  and  speaks  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and 
is  sympathetic  with  the  peoples  of  the  South.  It  is  to  be  hojied  that  the 
example  which  he  has  set  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  may  be  followed 
by  other  new’spapers.  The  more  this  kind  of  publicity  on  Latin  America 
is  carried  on  in  the  United  States  the  greater  will  be  the  development  of 
Pan  American  trade  and  the  closer  will  grow  the  ties  of  Pan  American 
friendship. 


N.ATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CO.NGRESS. 

On  September  30,  October  i,  2,  and  3,  1912,  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress  will  hold  its  twentieth  sessions  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  it  here  because  the  subject  of  irrigation 
is  one  of  great  interest  not  only  to  the  United  States  but  also  to  most  of 
the  Latin-American  countries.  It  is  probable  that  delegates  from  a 
number  of  them  will  attend  this  congress.  A  special  invitation  has  been 
extended  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  but  he 
fears  that  pressure  of  official  work  at  Washington  will  prevent  his  attend¬ 
ance.  The  indications  at  this  writing  are  that  this  meeting  will  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held.  The  principal  officers  who  are  working 
devotedly  for  the  success  of  this  convention  are  president.  United  States 
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Senator  Francis  G.  \evvlands;  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Hooker;  foreign 
secretary,  Dr.  H.  McQueen  Gray;  director  of  jiublicity,  Mr.  August  Wolf; 
and  chairman  of  e.xecutive  committee,  Mr.  Richard  W.  Young. 


ATL.VNTIC  deeper  W.ATERWAYS  ASSOCI.ATION. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  member  of  the  United  States  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the 
Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
which  met  in  New'  London,  Connecticut,  September  4-6,  1912.  This 
gathering  was  attended  by  several  hundred  of  the  best  men  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  coast  and  inland  waterways  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  One 
of  the  principal  thoughts  running  through  all  the  discussion  was  the 
necessity  of  improving  waterways  of  this  seaboard  in  order  that  it  may 
be  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


(;.\LVESTON  COMMEKCIAI.  ASSOCI.-VTION  AND  LATIN-AMEKICAN  TRADE. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Haines,  tralTic  manager  of 
the  Galveston  Commercial  Association,  an  interesting  letter  from  which 
w'e  quote  as  follows: 

With  a  view  to  further  developing  trade  relations  between  the  S  )uthwest  and 
the  Central  American  Republics,  the  Galveston  Commercial  Association  has 
arranged  for  a  trade  excursion  of  Texas  business  men  which  will  leave  Galveston 
the  first  week  in  November.  The  itinerarj,-  will  include  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala, 
SIS  the  first  stop,  a  rail  trip  into  the  interior  of  Guatemala,  including  Gusitcmala  City, 
iind  possibly  continuing  into  Salvador,  the  return  to  Puerto  Barrios,  thence  by  boat 
to  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  including  the  capital,  San  Jose,  returning  thence  to  Port 
Limon  and  again  by  boat  to  Bocas  del  Toro,  Psmama.  *  *  *  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  trip  will  consume  five  weeks.  *  *  ♦ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Galveston  nmks  next  to  New  York  in  the  list  of  American 
ports  in  the  total  of  foreign  imports;  that  it  diK'S  more  foreign  business  than  all  of  the 
Pacific  ports  put  together,  and  that  it  is  the  greatest  cotton  port  in  the  world  *  *  * 

In  another  issue,  we  shall  hope  to  have  something  further  concerning 
(Jalveston’s  interest  in  trade  with  the  Latin-American  countries  w'ith 
some  reproduction  of  photographs  which  will  be  convincing  evidence  of 
what  she  is  doing. 


AMERICAN  manufacturers’  CONVENTION 

The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Manufacturers’  Export 
Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City  on  the  20th 
and  2 1  St  of  September.  Many  interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by 
acknowledged  authorities  on  world’s  trade,  but  most  properly  the  chief 
attention  was  given  to  the  development  of  trade  through  the  Panama 
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Canal  and  with  the  Latin  American  countries.  Congratulations  are  due 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Wills,  the  enerj^etie  secretary  of  the  associat’on,  for  the 
‘success  of  the  ^atherins. 


INTERNATION’AI,  CONC.KESS  ON  IIYOIEN'E  AND  L'UMo(;K.\IMiV. 

The  Pan  American  Union  Buildinjf  was  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  ^aie 
of  the  most  important  gatherings  held  in  Washington  in  a  long  time 
when  the  h'ifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demograjrhy 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  during  the  week  of  Septemlx-r 
2,^-28.  'I'here  were  present  many  hundred  delegates  from  almost  e\erv 
countr\-  of  the  world.  The  delegates  from  the  Latin  American  countries 
included  men  of  ])n)minence  and  ability,  and  they  took  a  notable  ])ait  in 
the  proceedings.  A  reception  by  the  citizens’  committee  of  Washington 
and  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Lbiion  was  given  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Sej)tember 
23.  Special  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Frank  FL  (libson  for  his  efforts  to  make 
the  congress  jtass  off  successfttllv. 


II 


IT  is  Sunday  luorniiii;  in  Lima,  tlio  famous  old  city  on  the  Rimac. 
Younj;  men  from  lo  nations  have  assembled  with  the  Peruvians 
for  the  ])urpose  of  advancinj;  edueational  interests:  for  jtromot- 
inj;  ])eace  and  frood  will;  to  further  the  noble  cause  that  hinds 
nations  to<;ether;  to  cultivate  the  jiood  in  men  and  to  ])rofit  by 
their  errors.  Tiie  day  of  the  week  is  typical  of  the  object  of  the 


DELKC.ATKS  AHHIVIN'C.  AT  CALLAO,  I'EIU'. 
Members  of  the  reception  eoinmittet'  sire  escorting  the  visitors  asliore. 


meetini^,  for  on  this  day  it  is  well  ftir  youth  to  reason  tti^ether, 
that  on  the  morrow  they  nitty  ^o  forth  to  the  affairs  of  life  with 
the  armor  of  honor,  justice,  ami  brotherly  Ittve  buckled  about  them. 

Rejiresentatives  of  the  youn*;  manhood  of  lo  Rejiublics,  stretchin<j 
from  the  Antarctic  to  the  (Ireat  Lakes  of  Xorth  America:  in  other 

‘  The  Itiilleliii  is  imli'hlesl  to  .Mr.  John  Viiv.sour  Noel,  of  Lima,  I’eru,  for  tiis  courtesy  in  procitrin);  this 
comprehensive  set  of  views  of  the  delegates  ami  their  activities.  I’hotottraphs  are  by  .Sefior  .Arturo  Vil- 
lalva  Oliva  and  .seflor  IS.  A’alverde. 
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words,  a  band  of  brothers;  a  union  tliat  has  <;radually  jtrown  in 
public  notice  and  influence  from  the  small  first  meeting  in  Monte¬ 
video  four  years  ago,  when  only  7  nations  responded  to  the  call, 
to  this  third  conference  in  Lima,  where  the  number  of  countries 
represented  has  grown  to  15  and  the  delegates  to  nearly  200. 

The  streets  of  Lima  are  alive  with  old  and  young;  indeed,  Peru’s 
many  reception  committees  extend  from  the  capital  city  to  the  port 
of  Callao,  half  a  dozen  miles  away,  where  incoming  ships  are  met 
far  out  in  the  harbor  and  the  foreign  delegates  given  sucli  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Peruvian  shores  that  the  visiting  student  is  almost 
amazed.  As  he  goes  ashore  he  is  marched  between  lines  of  school 
children  drawn  up  along  the  way  to  do  him  honor. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  CROWDS  GREETING  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  DELEGATES,  IN  THE 
PLAZA  DE  ARMAS,  LIMA,  PERU. 


When  he  reaches  Lima  the  cordiality  is  even  more  pronounced, 
and  as  the  student  bodies  of  varying  nationalities  march  through 
the  flag-bedecked  streets  to  the  sound  of  martial  music  the  populace, 
old  and  young,  shout  salvos  of  welcome.  The  occasion  is  the 

THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS. 

(July  21  to  28.) 

At  the  “Teatro  Municipal”  the  opening  exercises  take  place.  The 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  Cabinet  officers,  the  mayor  of  the  city 
and  various  university  officials  of  Lima,  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
corps,  and  a  vast  throng  of  leading  professional  and  business  men  are 
present.  The  galleries  are  crowded  with  ladies.  A  most  auspicious 
gathering — one  that  can  not  fail  to  leave  a  lasting  impression. 

“  Variedades,”  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  Lima,  in  a  lengthy 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  Student  Congress,  thus  refers  to  the 
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arrival  of  some  of  the  dclcgatioDs  at  the  port  of  Callao  aiul  at  the 
Peruvian  capital: 

From  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  the  hay  presented  a  most  animated  scene. 
A  multitude  of  small  boats,  profusely  decorated,  and  manned  hy  local  students, 
together  with  vast  crowds  of  people  along  the  water  front  and  on  the  Malecon  gave 
the  port  the  appearance  of  most  festive  days.  In  small  tenders  the  officers  arrived 
at  the  wharves  with  the  foreign  students,  who  were  received  by  the  multitude  with 
enthusiastic  and  i)rolonged  applause.  Also  in  Lima,  long  before  the  hour  fixed  for 
their  arrival,  the  i)eople  filled  every  part  of  the  Avenue  de  la  Colmena  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  of  the  distinguished  guests.  The  flag-draped  streets  were  filled  with  a 
great,  animated  throng;  a  vast  number  of  young  ladies  occupied  the  balconies  above 
the  streets  along  which  the  students  were  to  pass,  thus  adding  prestige  and  beauty  to 
the  reception.  Shortly  after  11  o’clock  the  cars  hearing  the  students  arrived  and 
then  all  along  the  Colmena  the  hearty  reception  at  Callao  was  repeated. 


ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  THIRD  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS. 


Bt'fore  further  considering  the  important  and  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ence  that  the  stiulent  movement  may  have  on  future  relations,  it 
1  raay  be  of  interest  to  know  how  it  originated. 

I  The  first  Congress  of  American  Students,  as  heretofore  stated, 

convened  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  in  1908.  A  year  previous  the 
“Asociacibn  de  Estudiantes  de  Montevideo”  sent  out  invitations  to 
j  colleges  all  over  the  American  continents  for  a  meeting  in  that  city, 

[  the  purposes  of  which  were  to  form  an  international  student  body,  the 

I  spirit  of  which  was  to  be  fraternal  and  educational  advancement. 

Only  seven  nations  sent  representatives  to  this  first  meeting,  viz: 
I  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

I 

I 


DEI.KC.ATK  DEMVEUINC.  AN  ADDRESS  IIEKOKE  KI  DD  SESSION  OK  THE  (’ONGKESS. 


PELEGATION  FROM  AROENTIXA. 


Left  to  rittht,  seated:  Sres.  F;nriqiie  Lonean,  Alt)erto  J.  Mazza,  N'erio  A.  Rojas,  president:  Alfonso 
Corti.  Standing:  Elias  ('oloinl)o,  Luis  Matharan,  Manuel  X.  Novas,  Luis  I’elliza,  Ilunilierto 
Costa,  Ernesto  Carlos  Boatti,  RoBerto  Valletta. 


DELECiATES  FROM  BOLIVIA. 

Ix’ft  to  rittht:  Sres.  Federico  La  Faye.  Roberto  Cramer,  Federico  (i.  Oranier,  Feliz  Veintemillas, 
Luis  F.  de  Cordova,  president;  F'Vnesto  Navarre,  .\dolfo  Vilar.  .\bsent:  Sr.  F.  Novajas. 
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Institutions  in  other  countrios  which  heartily  approvetl  the  ])roi)osi- 
tion  but  failed  to  send  delefrates  were:  Costa  Kica,  Cuba,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  the  United  States. 

S(‘nor  Hector  Miranda,  of  Uruguay,  was  selected  as  the  president 
of  this  first  International  Student  Congress,  ami  as  such  presided 
over  its  deliberations.  The  following  was  one  of  the  many  important 
resolutions  of  the  Congress: 

Students  of  America  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  this  Congress  of  Montevideo 
establish  and  constitute  a  league  of  American  students.  All  other  nations  of  America 
are  urged  to  join  the  league  and  assist  in  its  ujibuilding. 


COXCERT  BY  THE  eilll.llARMOXlC  UUCllESTK.V. 


Sr.  Maestro  Soro,  a  studentroonipo.ser  of  Chile,  was  leader  of  the  orchestra.  lie  composed  the  music 
for  the  students’  anthem,  the  words  of  which  were  written  l)y  the  I’eruvian  poet,  Sr.  Jose  Galvez. 
The  sinking  of  this  song  was  a  notal)le  feature  of  the  meetings  of  the  Congress. 

The  meeting  was  pronounced  a  marked  success.  Amongother  things 
it  provided  and  paved  the  way  for  the  second  conference  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  July,  1910. 

The  nations  having  student  representatives  at  the  second  congress 
numbered  nine,  two  more  re])resentatives  than  those  partieijiating 
in  the  Montevideo  conference.  They  were  as  follow’s:  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela.  The  United  States,  and  possibly  some  of  the  others, 
did  not  send  delegates  direct  to  the  meeting,  hut  nominated  as  such 
certain  individuals  who  hapiiened  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  Buenos 
*\ires  at  the  time. 

The  president  of  this  second  conference  was  Sefxor  Hector  Taborda, 
w’ho  was  also  president  of  the  Argentine  delegation.  Such  themes 


I 


DELEGATES  FROM  URAZIL. 


Seated  from  left  to  richt:  Sres.  Ecvdis  llerve,  Leonidas  I’osto,  president;  Anil)al  Mattos.  Second 
row:  Sres.  C.  Gnsmao,  Vicente  Cardoso,  Annando  Campo  I’ereyra,  Finnino  Correia  de  Aranjo, 
Barros  Barreto. 


THE  CHILEAN  DELEGATION. 


Left  to  right,  seateii:  Sr.  Gonzalo  Santa  Cruz,  president;  Chilean  consul  in  Callao,  Sr.  Munizaga 
Varela.  Standing:  Sres.  Domingo  Matte,  Ramon  Montero,  Hugo  Lea,  Carlos  Vicuna  Fuentes. 
and  the  composer  of  the  student  hymn,  Enrique  Soro.  One  of  the  Chilean  delegates  was  not 
present  when  the  photograph  was  taken,  Sr.  Pedro  Prado. 


^ ' 


liKCKl’TION  AT  TllK  UNIVKIISITY  OK  SAN  MAUCOS. 

The  assembling  in  this  hall  of  the  Aineriean  stuilents  recalled  the  interesting  fact  that  in  this  same  andilorium  Senator  Klihu  Hoot  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  Uni\ersity  during  his  memorable  trip  to  South  America  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State. 
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as  tlu'  followin';  wi'ir  anioiij;  tho  many  inijxirtant  ones  discussed: 
Lcajiuc  of  AnK'i-ican  Stud'Mits;  what  methods  should  la*  ('inployed  to 
fulfill  the  demands  of  civic  life;  formation  of  a  trihunal  for  cidti- 
vatin<;  the  characti'r  of  students — nu'thods  to  hi'  employed  ;  necessity 
of  elevatiiifi  the  moral  and  intelh'ctual  level;  how  can  stinhuits  he 
linked  after  leavinj;  the  university:  how  can  students  cooperate  in 
univeisitv  discij>line;  literary  culturi'  an  indisp'uisahle  refpiisite 
for  true  scientific  culture;  mutual  assistance — what  methods  should 
he  empl'tyed;  specialization  in  studies;  interchan<;(‘  of  professors  and 
stinh'iits. 

From  thes('  thenu's  an  ichai  may  he  formed  of  tlu'  diversity  and 
importance  of  tin*  (|Ucstions  discussed. 


REl’KESEXTATIVE  AI  DIEXCE  AT  THE  CONCERT  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  STUDENTS 
AT  THE  EXI’OSITION  PALACE. 


The  Buenos  Aires  c(»nference  lias  hemi  recorded  on  the  pa<;cs  of  the 
history  of  the  movi'inent  as  a  most  imjiortant  factor  in  the  ujihuildin" 
of  youn<;  manhood,  ^^’^lile  in  Buenos  Aires  tlie  students  and  the 
movement  were  worthily  honored  from  the  President  of  the  liepuhlic 
to  the  Immhlest  citizim.  The  sessions  of  the  conference  were  lar<;ely 
attended  hv  the  best  people  of  the  country,  and  numerous  fiestas 
were  jiarticipated  in  hy  the  visitin';  d('le<;ates.  The  intermin<;ling 
of  youth  caused  the  formation  of  ties  of  friendship  which  will  ever 
stand  as  a  bond  of  union  and  symjiatliy  between  their  respective 
countries. 
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Koturning  to  the  subject  of  the  tliinl  eonferenee,  it  is  seen  that  the 
invitations  sent  out  by  the  Peruvian  section,  of  wliom  Dr.  Carlos 
Concha  is  president,  were  v(‘ry  geiu'rally  accepted.  Fifteen  nations 
were  represented,  viz:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador, 
the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Other  countries  whose 
institutions  apj)roved  of  the  conference,  but  who  named  Peruvians 
as  delegates  were:  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and 
Mexico. 

As  before  stated,  the  Lima  conference  had  a  most  auspicious 
opening.  Seats  of  honor  were  occupied  bj*  Drs.  J.  Prado  y  Ugarteche 
and  Carlos  Concha;  the  former  as  the  rej)resentative  of  the  famous 
Universit}'  of  San  Marcos  and  the  latter  as  the  president  of  the  con¬ 
gress.  Dr.  Prado  made  the  first  address  on  behalf  of  the  university, 
of  which  he  is  dean  of  the  faculty  of  letters.  He  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Concha. 

Dr.  Prado,  in  welcoming  the  students,  said  substantially  in  jiart: 

The  historic  City  of  the  Kiiifts,  the  colonial  metropolis  of  the  Latin  peoj)le  of  the 
continent,  the  .seat  of  the  fniversity  of  .‘san  Marcos,  the  oldest  in  America,  founded 
by  royal  decree  of  Charle.«  with  j)rivilef:es  and  titles  the  same  as  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  opens  its  doors  to  welcome  the  distinguished  delegates  to  the  Congress 
of  Students,  who  arrive  within  its  precincts  tilled  with  intense  enthu.siasm  for  a 
worthy  cause. 

******* 

Pilgrims  of  the  ideal,  receive  the  cordial  salute  and  the  frank  and  open  recejition 
with  which  we  celebrate*  your  arrival  in  this  old  world  of  tradition,  envelopc'd  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  learning  of  the  past. 

******* 

You  are  the  youth,  and  youth  is  the  life,  strength,  warmth,  and  intensity,  the 
vigorous  impulse  that  comes  from  the  past  and  launches  into  the  unknown  with  new 
energy  and  fecundation,  with  an  optomistic  resolve  to  triumph. 

Scfior  Concha,  president  of  the  Student  Congress,  in  his  opening 
words  of  the  welcome  to  the  students,  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  the  Centro  Universitario  of  Lima  and  of  the  students  of  Peru,  I 
salute  you,  American  delcgatt*8. 

Heralds  of  fraternity  and  of  peace,  of  new  ideals  and  of  new  hopes,  you  come  as 
happy  travelers  to  this  old  seat  of  light,  bringing  in  your  hearts  noble  thoughts  and 
with  a  brave  front  bespeaking  the  great  victories  gained  in  the  i)ast  at  Montevideo 
and  at  Buenos  Aires.  You  come  once  more  to  enrich  the  land  of  Columbus,  come 
with  a  fervor  likened  unto  the  cavaliers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  because  you  have  a  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  future  to  fulfill,  one  founded  upon  strength  and  justice;  because  you 
know  that  the  foundation  rests  upon  the  highest  .\merican  thought,  based  on  writ¬ 
ings  and  history,  with  a  blessed  germ  that  promises  reform  and  independence. 

Senor  Concha  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  heads  of  the  various 
delegations.  All  of  the  addresses  were  of  an  extremely  fraternal 
nature  and  reflected  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  for  the  movement 
as  prevailing  all  over  the  land. 
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A  notable  part  of  the  opening  ceremonies  and  an  incident  that 
called  forth  great  and  prolonged  applause  was  the  singing. 

Maestro  Soro,  the  Chile  student-composer,  amid  great  applause 
led  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  which  ])layed  the  music  he  composed 
for  the  students’  anthem,  the  words  of  which  were  written  hy  the 
Peruvian  poet  Mr.  Jose  Galvez,  were  sung  hy  Mr.  Ledesma,  an 
amateur,  in  which  the  entire  student  audience  joined. 

The  delegation  of  students  from  universities  of  the  United  States 
was  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  young  men ;  Ralph 
McGee,  California,  1912, 
president ;  Luis  C.  Infante, 

Wisconsin,  1911,  secre¬ 
tary;  Albert  Protzel, 

Pennsylvania,  1912;  Car¬ 
los  Luis  Traverse,  Michi¬ 
gan,  1911;  Thomas  B. 

Seystcr,  Princeton,  1912; 

Edwin  Einsteiti,  Califor¬ 
nia,  1912;  E.  Denman  Mc- 
Near,  California,  1912; 

A.  W.  Bryan,  George 
Washington,  1910;  Luther 
Zabriskie,Yale,  1905;  H.  S. 

Emerson,  Columbia;  Luis 
11.  Bouroncle,  Harvard, 
and  Ernest  Gimdlach,  Har¬ 
vard,  1900. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Bryan, 
on  the  part  of  the  <lelega- 
tion,  made  a  very  favor¬ 
able  impression  hy  his 
effective  delivery,  and 
his  address  was  loudly 
applauded.  He  spoke  as  cuban  delegation. 

follows:  Seated:  Sr.  Salvador  Massip,  president;  Sr.  Allwrto  Inclan. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  fellow  students: 

It  is  with  a  spirit  of  deep  appreciation  that  I  express  the  pleasure  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  United  States  have  in  being  represented  in  this  congress.  Added  to 
the  charm  of  Peruvian  hospitality,  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  to  know 
the  men  of  the  future,  the  coming  strength  of  a  great  continent.  The  intellectual 
progress  of  the  world  can  not  be  retarded,  and  the  brilliancy  and  the  easy  oratory 
of  the  South  American  student  shown  here  to-night  makes  one  feel  how  powerful 
that  progress  is.  With  such  progress  the  miuds  of  men  will  become  unfettered, 
and  there  will  come  an  unresisting  plea  for  world  peace,  and  the  students  of  the 
.\mericas  will  stand  in  the  lead  for  such  a  movement. 


IIIK  AMKKKAX  MINIS  IKK  lo  I’KKl  ,  IION.  II,  ('l,.\>'  IIOW.VKI),  .\.\|)  'I'llK  DK  I.K(  i  T  KS  l•■K<).\I  'I'llK  I  .NI'I'KI)  ST.VrKS. 


IMu.l..  lukoii  afUT  Iho.loUTalioii  hu.l  l.ai.l  ll.oi.  msiax'l.  to  Ills  Kxoclloncy,  the  |■r<.si.lenl  of  roru.  The  yTiitloniai.  woar.ni;  ^-lassos  is  Dr.  Convorso,  who  aoos  lo  I.m.IIo 

I'orii,  111  c'oiiiioolioii  with  the. saiiilalioii  of  Ihal  city.  f  t 


V 


DELEGATES  FROXf  ECUADOR. 

Seated  in  center:  Sr.  llomero  V.  Lafronte.  president;  at  left:  Sr.  .lose  V.  Tnijillo;  Sr.  Ro1)erto  C. 

Ordonez. 


OXE  OF  THE  INTERIOR  COURTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  MARCOS,  LIMA, 

PERU. 


The  university  has  numerous  courts  or  patios,  some  of  which  are  adorned  with  flowers  and  shade  trees; 
amonc  theiri  are  many  seats  olIerinK  the  student  an  ideal  place  to  pursue  his  reading  or  other  work. 
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How  the  blood  tingles  when  one  thinks  of  the  splendid  manifestations  of  friend¬ 
ship  that  this  congress  has  made  possible,  and  how  the  hearts  of  nations  will  respond 
thereto!  It  means  that  there  will  be  substituted  for  that  ancient  phrase  “My  coun¬ 
try  right  or  wrong”  the  nobler  maxim  of  the  future,  “Let  me  fear  notliing  so  much 
as  that  my  country  will  do  a  wrong.” 

Close  personal  conUict  between  students  of  different  countries  is  a  necessity  in 
order  that  they  may  understand  one  another.  Where  there  is  understanding  there 
is  appreciation,  and  appreciation  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite  to  any  movement 
for  peace.  Understanding  also  means  friendship,  and  friendship  is  the  very  corner 
stone  upon  which  the  Congress  of  American  Students  rests.  We  need  no  unity  of 
race,  religion,  or  creed  to  keep  us  together.  Above  all  nations  is  humanity — human¬ 
ity  linked  with  brotherly  love, 
of  sympathetic  understanding, 
of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to¬ 
ward  men — these  are  the  forces 
behind  this  student  congress 
movement. 

Students  of  America,  on  behalf 
of  the  students  of  the  United 
States,  our  delegation  brings  you 
the  most  friendly  greetings  and 
joins  its  appreciation  witli  yours 
of  the  splendid  hospitality  that 
fair  Peru  is  showing  us. 

The  numerous  tuldresses 
tlelivered  before  the  con¬ 
gress  by  statesmen,  edu¬ 
cators,  ami  men  of  airah’s 
generally  should  be  col¬ 
lected  and  published. 
Many  of  them  were  based 
on  vital  subjects  and  were 
literary  gems  worthy  of 
record.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  limited  space 
prevents  the  publication 
here  of  these  addresses  in 
full,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
talented  younger  men  in  their  deliberations. 

It  must  suffice,  however,  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  a  few  of  the 
important  subjects  discussed  at  more  or  less  length  at  the  sessions 
of  the  congress,  viz:  The  scholar  in  political  life;  medicine  in  the 
school;  democratic  culture  which  the  scholar  should  give  to  the 
laborer;  American  literature;  national  studies  in  history  and  politi¬ 
cal  economy;  agricultural  education  in  primary^  and  secondary 
schools;  educational  culture  before  professional  specialization;  for¬ 
eign  professorships  in  America,  advantages  and  disadvantages;  crea¬ 
tion  of  ‘‘Americanists’’  at  various  university  centers;  zoological  parks 
indispensable  to  zoological  instruction;  school  hygiene;  moral 


DELEGATES  FROM  GUATEMALA. 


Seated:  Sr.  Francisco  Galvez  I’ortocarrero,  Sr.  Manuel  F. 
Valle 
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hygiene;  dental  h^’^giene;  pliysical  culture;  critical  points  in  the 
fields  of  study;  the  promotion  of  national  spirit. 

Between  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  and  social  affairs  the  students 
had  little  time  for  rest.  The  whole  week  was  one  of  varied  activities. 
Socially  the  young  foreigners  were  the  lions  of  the  occasion  and  were 
royally  entertained.  Government  officials,  univei’sity  officers,  clubs, 


DELEGATION  FROM  NICARAGUA. 

Seated  on  left:  Sr.  Martinez  Figue;  right:  Sr.  11.  Aviles  I’ereyoa,  president:  standing,  Roberto  Barrios. 

scientific  societies,  and  private  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  seeing 
that  each  day  had  its  social  features;  ami  numerous  excursions 
within  a  short  distance  of  Lima  provided  glimpses  of  Peruvian 
country  life. 

Among  the  many  social  events  the  breakfast  at  the  Exposition 
Restaurant  was  a  most  delightful  affair.  The  term  “Exposition 
Grounds”  in  Lima  refers  to  the  city’s  most  beautiful  park  and 
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zooloffical  <;ar(l(‘iis,  whore  some  years  a^o  an  exjiosition  was  held. 
On  tlie  eiljxe  of  (lie  <rroiinds  and  surrounded  hy  stately  trees  stands 
one  of  Jdina’s  most  aristoeratie  restaurants — a  fine  modern  l)uildin<; 
frequented  hy  tlu'  elite,  and  here  the  students  were  entertained. 

TO  THE  FEOURISIIIXO  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  KINGS. 

|l5y  P«‘(lro  (k*  Ona.  ]()02.] 

Swoel  fiaiiilaiii  of  jmie  waters,  so  j)iiie  that  thou  cliatitest  victory  l)efore  the  sun; 

Also  hathest  the  j)lauts  of  the  Atlantic  vale  with  dew,  and  c  lothe  them  with  freshness; 
Thou  who  raisest  thyself  in  aeeordanee  with  thy  hei,<;ht  to  the  sublime  regions,  where 
thy  droj)s  are  holy  stars,  which  tratisform  the*  darkness  with  their  light. 

Doubt  not  that  the  living  watc'rs  of  thy  doctrine  and  thy  .salutary  rule  will  rt'ach  to 
the  uttermost  nations; 

8inc-o  thou  art  su])i>ortc>d  by  a  Mark  and  a  Phili]).  who  to  show  thy  unc-onquerable 
force,  are  rejciTsentcsl  as  two  lions. 

_ _  Thus  sanj;  the  jtoet  three  hundred  years 

ajio  to  Lima’s  fountain  of  learninjr,  oidy  six- 
teen  years  youncier  than  the  eity  itself. 

Now  this  ac^ed  and  honored  institution  is 
aetinc;  as  host  to  the  younf?  men  who,  as 
-  memhers  of  the  ('on<rress  of  Sudents,  are 

holdincr  many  of  their  deliberations  within 
.  its  aneient  walls.  A  hasty  jilimpse,  then, 

^  of  its  orif^in  in  the  misty  jiast  may  not  he 

4/’  out  of  place  iu  this  article. 

M  m  ^  Even  at  the  time  of  the  poem  the  institu- 

JH  "  Lon  had  won  fame,  and  men  of  culture  had 

3| ^oue  forth  from  its  precincts  to  help  upbuild 
the  new  colony  of  Sjiain.  The  Ihiiversity  of 

- San  Marcos  was  founded  in  1551  by  special 

fkom'u^'na'ma.^^*^''’  f'rant  from  Kin"  Charles  V  of  Spain,  actiii" 

Sr.  oetavio  Momiez  I'crcvra  with  liis  mother  aiul  hv  autlioritv  of  Pope 

Sr.  JcaciUinVallariMo.  absent.  jjj  hundred  aiuffifty  "old 

pieces  were  "ranted  to  the  priors  of  the  Dominican  order  who  had 
come  to  the  Xew  World  with  Pizarro. 

Aloii"  down  the  a"es  the  institution  has  met  adversity  and  pros¬ 
perity;  earthquake  and  sie^e  have  left  numerous  marks:  horses  of 
war  have  been  housed  within  its  classrooms,  and  more  than  once  its 
walls  have  crumbled  to  ashes;  ])rofessors  have  turned  their  homes 
into  recitation  rooms  that  the  work  might  continue.  So  to-day  with 
a  long  and  glorious  history  of  achievement,  dating  back  further  than 
any  other  American  institution.  San  Marcos  honors  the  young  men 
of  the  ])resent  generation;  and  they  in  turn  should  be  proud  to  gather 
within  its  historic  halls  and  classrooms,  from  which  have  gone  forth 
many  notable  figures  that  to-day  adorn  the  pages  of  history. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  Third  Congress  ?  For  more  than  a  week 
students  mingleil  with  each  other;  thev  met  in  council  halls  and 


Sr.  Oetavio  Mendez  I'ereyra. 
Sr.  Joaquin  Vallarino.  absent. 


DELEGATES  FROM  PARAGUAY. 

In  the  center,  seated;  Sr.  Raul  Casal  Rebeyro,  president.  From  left  to  right;  Sres.  Juan  Stefanich, 
Cesar  Fernandez  I'.,  and  Luis  de  Gaspers. 
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<lelil)erjited  lonj;  and  oarnestly  upon  topics  bearinfi  directly  upon  the 
future  educational  pro«rress  of  their  respective  countries.  They  met 
at  the  festal  hoard  the  fair  daughters  and  distinguished  men  of  Peru; 
and  from  both  sources  the  foreigners  derived  a  knowledge  of  Peruvian 
life  and  manners  that  coidd  never  he  gained  other  than  by  personal 
contact  and  social  intercourse.  Each  visitor  returns  to  his  homeland 
tlouhtless  with  far  different  views  and  with  a  fidler  understanding 
of  his  neighboring  j)eople  and  affairs.  Ilis  horizon  has  broadened 
from  international  intercourse,  while  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  have 
caused  him  to  think  deeply  and  seriously,  because  perchance  he  is  to 


DELEOATION  FROM  THE  CNITEl)  STATES. 


Messrs.  Kalj)h  Mc('.ee  (Califoniia).  president :  Luis  C.  Infante  ( Wiseonsin).  secretary;  .Vlberl  I’rotzel, 
I’onnsylvania:  Charles  L.  Traverse).  Miehigan:  T.  B.  Seyster.  I’rine-oton;  Edwin  Einstein.  Cali¬ 
fornia:  E.  I).  MeXear.  California;  W.  Bryan,  tie'orce  Washington;  Lnther  Zahriskie,  Yale; 
11.  S.  Enie'rson.  Columbia;  L.  11.  Bouronele.  ilarvard:  Ernest  (lundlaeh,  Harvard. 


he  one  of  the  leaders  in  to-morrow’s  activities;  and  he  recalls  the 
eloquent  words  of  the  Chilean  students:  “The  progress  of  a  people 
does  not  now  rest  on  the  glory  of  arms,  hut  on  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  material  development  of  the  whole  mass.” 

Dr.  Edgar  E.  Brandon,  who,  as  a  representative  of  the  Pan  Amei- 
ican  Union,  has  been  making  exhaustive  studies  of  educational  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  various  Latin-Ainerican  countries  has  this  to  say  about 
the  student  movement: 


An  unu.>iual  inoveinent  now  on  foot  is  that  of  tlu*  student  inoveinent  ttiroufrhout 
.'^outh  America.  In  eacli  university  tliere  is  a  student  a.s.«ocialion  unlike  anytliing  in 
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DELECATIOX  FUUN  VENEZUELA. 

Loft  to  right,  s'alod:  Sros.  .luaii  Montos;  Miguol  Ruiz  Diaz,  prosklont.  Standing;  (iuillormo 
.Machado  Morales,  Rafael  Herrera,  Roberto  .Gamo  Ibarra. 

l>o  e.xpecfetl  Rocaiise  the  loading  inon  of  all  the  ootintrios  taking  jtart  are  graduates  of 
the  variotis  universities. 

The  West  Coast  Leader,  a  newspaper  published  in  Eiifrlish  at  Lima, 
under  date  of  July  24,  has  tliis  to  say  editorially  anent  the  student 
congress: 

Nothing  more  inspiring  to  the  peojtle  of  the  west  coast  may  he  fottnd  at  present  than 
the  enthusiasm  shown  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the  sttidents’  congress  now  meeting 
at  Lima  and  to  which  we  made  reference  in  these  editorial  columns  last  week. 

Some  will  say  that  these  are  mere  boyish  outbursts  and  of  no  real  significance,  but 
those  who  have  a  broader  conception  of  things  and  who  foresee  the  trend  of  future 
events  in  history  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
will  understand  that,  di.scounting  the  natural  effervescence  of  youth  and  youthful 
idealism,  which  unfortunately  we  are  all  obligeel  to  trim  to  every-day  jmictice  and 


this  country.  It  is  a  general  as.«ociation  oi)en  to  all  students  and  practically  all  stu¬ 
dents  are  members.  In  the  larger  universities  there  is  a  student  .society  in  each  schoed 
and  above  the  school  society  is  the  general  .society  of  the  whole  university.  A  short 
while  ago  they  formed  a  league  of  student  societies  for  all  America.  They  have  already 
held  three  general  students’  congre.s.ses,  with  repre.sentatives  from  all  Latin-.\merican 
universities. 

These  congresses  are  jmibably  the  most  finique  and  unusual  institutions  of  the 
kind  ever  gathered  together  in  any  ])art  of  the  world.  They  have  for  their  object  to 
createa  student  .sympathy  throughout  all  America.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  general  j)eace 
movement  of  gtsid  fellowship  and  amity  between  the  different  countries.  An  inter¬ 
national  .sympathy  as  a  result  of  this  movement  may  come  about  quicker  than  might 


DELEGATION  FROM  URUGUAY 


Seated,  Sefior  Oscar  Ferrando  y  Olaondo,  President  of  the  International  Oflice  of  American  Students. 
Standing,  Seilores  Carlos  Rodriguez  Larreta,  President  of  the  delegation,  Alberto  Areco,  Juan  .\ntonio 
Auguero,  Juan  Carlos  Gomez  Haedo,  Haroldo  Mezzera, 
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prose,  there  will  remain  a  basis  of  solid  g(K)d  feeling,  or  rather  its  germ,  wdiich  will 
ripen  in  time. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  a  Congress  of  all  the  Americas  and 
that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  susceptibilities  of  any  one  of  them,  meeting 
for  peace  and  good  will,  as  the  speaker  of  the  United  States  delegation  aptly  said. 

Cominentiiijr  a"ain  editorially,  under  date  of  July  31,  the  same 
journal  says: 

The  third  International  Congress  of  American  Students  clo.sed  its  sessions  last  Sun¬ 
day,  choosing  Santiago,  Chile,  as  the  next  meeting  place. 

None  may  gainsay  that  this  meeting  was  a  .success.  Its  influence  has  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  nation  whose  capital  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place.  In  fact 
some  of  the  most  important  and  most  glorious  successes  of  the  congress  was  the  cor¬ 
dial  good  feeling  it  created  l)etween  students  from  countries  on  the  west  coast  which 
have  not  been  heretofore  on  very  friendly  terms. 


A  FAREWELL  MEETING  AT  THE  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY. 


A  vast  throng  of  people  filled  every  available  space  about  the  building,  anxious  to  pay  a  last  tribute 
of  friendliness  to  the  young  men  about  to  depart  for  their  respective  countries. 

When  we  wrote  on  this  subject  but  two  tveeks  ago  and  indicated  the  possibility  of 
some  diplomatic  work  of  the  highest  character  as  a  result  of  the  gathering  of  these  enthu¬ 
siastic  young  men,  we  had  no  idea  that  the  bonfire  of  cordiality  would  blaze  up  to  the 
present  heights  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

Thus  the  unexpected,  and  the  theoretical  work  of  the  congress  and  its  constructive 
efforts  are  obscured  by  the  more  sensational  features  which  were  not  on  the  program. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  delegates  depart  for  their  respective  homes, 
the  beautiful  banner  of  peace  unfurls — the  pure  white  flag  that  bears 
the  word  “Peace.”  The  words  of  “El  Mercurio,”  of  Chile,  to  her 
young  men  become  particularly  appropriate  here: 

Go  forth  on  the  high  mission  of  peace;  you  who  are  most  vigorous,  most  intellectual, 
most  popular,  and  most  beloved  among  our  great  schools.  Depart  with  the  grandest 
honors  and  carry  the  purest  thoughts  and  most  intense  enthusiasm  for  your  country 
and  for  all  America. 


WORTHY  TYPES  OF  PAN 
AMERICAN  FRATERNITY 


COIXCIDEXT  with  the  progress  of  nations  and  tlieir  inter¬ 
national  relations  there  are  life  stories,  many  of  which  if 
told  would  he  more  interesting  than  liction.  The  lives  of 
men  upon  whom  the  afl'aii’s  of  state  chance  to  fall  are  so 
closely  interwoven  in  tlieir  country's  annals  that  to  follow  the  career 
of  the  individual  is  simjily  a  reference  to  the  jiages  of  history. 


OEX.  ROCA  niSEMBAHKlXG  AT  RIO  I)E  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

The  general  is  seen  with  raised  hat  about  to  step  ashore,  whieh  aet  marked  the  beginnitig  of  the  roya 
ovation  aeeorded  the  Argentine  hero  and  statesman. 

In  this  enlightened  age  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  strongly  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  numerous  societies  throughout  the  world  that  plead  for 
peace,  good  will,  and  fraternity  in  exchange  for  the  horrors  of  conflict. 

When  nations,  throwing  aside  formal  courtesies,  rise  en  masse,  so 
to  speak,  and  receive  with  outstretched  arms  envoys  from  each  other’s 
country,  there  must  he  potent  reasons  for  departing  from  established 
customs.  The  representatives  themselves  must  be  of  a  character 
extraordinary;  pemonalities  that  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
political  and  social  horizon.  When  nations  definitely  fix  their  bound¬ 
ary  lines  and  crown  them  with  a  statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer; 
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wluMi  nations  present  to  each  other  legation  palaces,  the  very  huihlings 
in  which  they  are  to  meditate  upon  (piestions  of  international  moment ; 
when  future  leadei-s,  the  students,  ‘‘casting  aside  hatred  and  envy, 
rememher  that  under  one  sun  and  with  the  same  arm  their  grand¬ 
fathers  won  their  liberty,”  form  international  confederations,  is  it 
not  time  that  more  than  ])assing  notice  he  given  to  these  peace  fac¬ 
tors —  factors  that  mean  so  much  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  future 
generations  ? 


C.EN.  JULIO  UOC.V  OK  ARGENTINA.  AND  UK.  CAMCOS  SALLES.  OK  BRAZIL. 

SeatiMl  in  tho  gardons  of  tho  I’aiaco  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  an  incident  of  the  mi-eting  in  .\ugust.  IsiHt,  when 
each  was  president  of  his  respective  country. 

From  time  to  time  South  American  countries  have  shown  to  the 
woi'ld  many  laudable  examples  of  the  policies  of  peace  and  brother¬ 
hood  in  their  dealings  one  with  the  other.  Recent  events  in  several 
Republics  have  renewed  attention  to  these  important  steps  and  inci¬ 
dentally  brought  before  the  world  two  figures  that  have  guided  the 
ships  of  state  over  many  tempestuous  seas. 

These  gentlemen  are  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  of  Brazil,  and  Gen.  Julio 
Roca,  of  Argentina — two  men  beloved  and  honored  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  with  whom  fate  has  played  an  important  part.  Indeed, 
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their  lives  are  strangely  coincident.  Both  about  the  same  age,  the 
Brazilian  having  been  born  in  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1841,  and 
the  Argentine  in  Tucuman  in  1843.  Salles  became  the  struggling 
young  lawyer  pleading  in  the  halls  of  legislation  for  much  needed 
reforms,  while  young  Koca  espoused  the  cause  of  arms  and  served 
his  country  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  these  two  men  were  young,  their  respective 
countries  were  not  so  firmly  established  on  the  road  of  progress  and 
peaceful  development,  and  history  records  that  both  were  called  upon 
to  face  many  critical  and  turbulent  periods.  So  well  did  they  meet 
the  demands  that,  as  the  years  passed,  fame  and  power  were  thrust 


THRONC.S  IN'  FRONT  OF  THE  MONROE  PAL.\CE  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  ON  THE 
NIGHT  OF  JULY  9,  1912,  ARGENTINA’S  INDEPENDENCE  ANNIVERSARY. 


So  closely  has  the  feelinp  of  friendship  and  amity  been  developed  between  these  two  nations  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  .\rpentina’s  independence  elaborate  exercises  were  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
while  brilliant  electrical  illuminations  added  splendor  to  the  event. 


upon  them,  and  ere  they  reached  mature  manhood  the  highest  honors 
were  given  over  to  their  keeping.  Each  became  president  of  his 
respective  country.  The  administration  of  each  in  turn  is  credited 
with  great  progress  and  advancement,  facts  tliat  will  forever  keep 
alive  the  names  of  Salles  and  Roca. 

These  distinguished  statesmen  never  met  until  August,  1899.  At 
that  time  Gen.  Roca,  then  President  of  Argentina,  paid  an  official 
visit  to  tlie  Brazilian  President,  Dr.  Salles,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
occasion  was  memorable,  and  one  upon  which  numerous  interesting 
books  have  been  written  relative  to  the  many  honors  accorded  the 
Argentine  President  and  the  members  of  his  official  staff  who  accom- 
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panied  him.  This  visit  perhaps  marks  the  real  beginning  of  the 
entente  cordiale  that  to-day  is  being  fostered  and  strengthened 
between  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

In  October,  1900,  Brazil  officially  returneil  the  visit  of  the  Argentine 
President.  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  tlien  the  Brazilian  Chief  Executive, 
and  his  sta  f  were  received  in  Buenos  Aires  with  open  arms.  Hospi¬ 
talities  and  celebrations  of  many  descriptions  lasted  more  than  a 
week:  nothing  that  added  homage  ami  respect  to  the  visitors  from 
Brazil  was  left  undone. 


When  the  two  Presidents  separated  there  was  genuine  amity  and 
good  will  prevailing  alike  among  officials  and  citizens,  which  no 
doubt  has  largely  contributed  toward  tlie  progress  and  advancement 
which  these  great  Ke- 
publics  enjhw  to-day. 

Twelve  years  later: 

The  Argentine  cajiital  is 
in  gala  array.  Dr.  Cam¬ 
pos  Salles  and  Gen.  Jidio 
Roca,  both  whitened  by 
passing  time,  are  central 
figures  u])on  which  rest 
thousands  of  eyes.  The 
vagaries  of  fate  have 
been  playing  upon  them 
and  each  now  holds  the 
portfolio  of  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  the  other’s 
count  ly. 

Argentine’s  present 


Executive,  Dr.  Pena,  is 
host  at  a  grand  ball  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Camjios 
Salles.  The  dignitaries 


CROWN  FOR  THE  TOMB  OF  BARON  DO  RIO 
BRANCO. 

Bronze  crown,  a  tribute  brought  from  Argentina  by  Gen. 
Roea  to  place  upon  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Brazilian  states¬ 
man,  whose  recent  death  caused  universal  sorrow. 


of  the  nation  are  present,  together  with  hundreds  of  citizens  from 
private  life.  The  magnificent  costumes  of  the  ladies,  the  diplomatic 


and  military’  uniforms,  all  lend  a  touch  of  brilliancy  that  is  not  even 


eclipsed  by  the  wonderful  electric  display  outsiile  the  palace.  Dr. 
Campos  Salles  is  greeted  just  as  warmly  as,  when  Chief  Executive  of 
the  great  nation  at  the  north,  he  paid  the  memorable  visit  to  Argen¬ 


tina  in  1900. 


It  was  a  happy  and  laudable  thought  that  prompted  the  present 
Brazilian  Executive  to  send  as  minister  to  Argentina  a  man  so  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation;  a  statesman  of  the  truest  type,  who,  as 
former  president,  had  endeared  himself  to  his  people  and  won  a  place 
in  the  Brazilian  hall  of  fame.  No  less  interesting  and  far-reaching 
was  the  return  compliment  paid  by  Argentina,  in  sending  to  Brazil 


EX-I’UE.SII)KNT  I'AMI'OS  SAI.EES,  OK  liUAZII.,  AND  EX-I’K  ESI  DENT  UOC'A,  OK  AKGENTINA 
Boarding  IhP  cruiser  Biachuclu  on  the  former's  ileparture  from  Buenos  Aires,  Novemlier  I,  IHOO. 
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also  a  former  jirosideiit  and  a  gentleman  equally  beloved  in  his 
homeland,  Gen.  Koca. 

The  traveler  entering  the  harbor  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  considered  by 
many  to  he  the  most  beautiful  of  the  world,  is  greatly  impressed  by 
the  towering  mountain  peaks,  the  pioturesqueness  of  the  surround¬ 
ings,  and  the  magnificent  buildings  interspersed  among  the  stately 
palms.  One  building  among  the  thousands  stands  out  in  hold  relief, 
and  ahoiit  which  the  newcomer  is  almost  certain  to  inquire. 

It  stands  as  an  emblem  of  jieace  and  good  will.  Its  massive  wldte 
walls  and  attractive  architecture  are  more  accentuated  by  reason  of 
tro])ical  surroundings.  This  edifice  is  the  Monroe  Palace,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  doctrine  the  name  repre- 


Courtesy  of  Im  Uazon. 

PRESIDF.NTIAL  P.^LACE  AT  lU’EXOS  AIKES,  AKC.ENTINE  KEPUHEIC. 

Scene  showing  a  portion  of  tlie  floral  decorations  at  the  palace,  where  a  grand  ball  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  ISrazilian  Envoy,  Dr.  Campos  Salles. 

sents.  Within  the  building  were  hehl  the  ceremonies  of  welcoming 
Gen.  Koca,  Argentine’s  envoy,  who  arrived  at  the  Brazilian  capital  a 
few  months  ago. 

In  this  instance  the  link  in  the  chain  of  international  friendship 
tiufl  gooil  will  extends  far  to  the  north.  ^Vrgentina,  Brazil,  and  the 
United  States  clasp  hands,  so  to  speak,  within  the  marble  halls  of  the 
‘•Palacio  Monroe,”  and  in  so  doing  the  ties  of  friendship  are  again 
strengthened  and  renewed. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  Argentina  and  Chile  cemente<l 
their  ties  of  friendship  by  turning  munitions  of  war  into  a  statue  of 
peace.  High  uj)  in  the  mountains  on  the  border  line  of  the  two 
countries  the  statue,  ‘‘Christ  of  the  Andes,”  hears  silent  and  beautiful 
testimony  to  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  Travelers  to-day  in  crossing 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  Santiago  rarely  see  this  typical  reminder. 
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beautiful  as  it  is  in  sentiiuent  as  well  as  in  form,  for  the  reason  that 
modern  progress  has  made  the  route  easier  by  way  of  the  Andean 
tunnel.  I'nfortunately  the  statue  ean  not  be  seen  from  the  passing 
train,  but  Argentines  and  Chileans  know  that  it  is  ever  standing  as  a 
guarding  angel  of  peace  and  trancpiillity. 

Again  these  two  nations  have  causeil  unusual  records  to  be 
inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  international  history.  They  have  set  an 
example  that  j)leails  stri)ngly  and  enduringly  for  peace  and  fraternal 
progress.  Each  country  has  presented  to  the  other  a  palace — an 
(‘difice  be(“oming  the  dignity  of  nations — which  is  to  be  used  by  each 
Ke]>ublic  as  its  legation. 

Chile  made  her  gift  to  Argentina  some  time  ago.  The  latter  country 
now  returns  the  compliment.  Recent  telegraphic  news  from  Buenos 
Aires  states  that — 

the  Government  ha?  already  turned  over  formally  and  officially  the  edifice  at  Buenos 
Aires,  which  is  to  be  the  Chilean  lejtation  at  the  Argentine  capital. 


Courtesy  «»f  I.11  NH4*ir>n. 


ELECTRICAL  DISPLAYS  AT  HUEXOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REPI  HLIC. 

lirilliant  illuminations  at  the  reception  given  by  the  President  of  Argentina  in  honor  of  the  Ura- 
zilian  Envoy,  t)r.  Campos  Salles. 

Within  these  respective  palaces  the  diplomat  conducts  his  country’s 
affairs,  constantly  surrounded  by  an  influence  stronger  than  word  or 
pen,  which  surely  pervades  every  branch  of  the  official  and  social 
atmosphere;  and  whether  within  the  garden,  the  council  halls,  or 
even  the  bedchamber  the  dijdomat  is  literally  confronted  by  the 
admonition:  Peace  must  prevail. 

On  the  Pacific  side  of  the  South  American  Continent  still  another 
event  of  international  moment  is  drawing  the  nations  into  closer 
accord.  On  August  7,  in  Santiago,  a  grand  jiroeession  in  honor  of 
Peru  marched  through  the  streets  of  the  Chilean  capital.  Unofricial  in 
character,  yet  indicating  that  controversies  are  to  be  relegated  to  the 
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past,  and  that  j)olitical  and  social  relations  are  to  be  resinned,  with 
even  stronger  ties  than  ever  before.  This  demonstration  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  recent  cordial  treatment  accorded  Chilean  students  in 
the  Peruvian  capital. 

The  Chilean  jiroclamation  inviting  the  jieople  to  participate  in 
honoring  Peru  was  clothed  in  beautiful  and  unmistakable  terms; 
reading  in  ])art  as  follows: 

Tlio  youth  of  Peru  and  Chile  have  united  in  fraternal  embrace,  (^astinp:  aside  hatred 
and  envy,  they  remember  that  under  one  sun  and  with  the  same  arm  their  grandfathers 
won  the  liberty  of  their  countries;  and  they  hold  that  the  same  aspirations  and  ideals 
still  bind  them  to  labor  together  for  their  countries’  progress.  The  Federation  of  Stu¬ 
dents  desires  to  strengthen  this  union,  and  invites  you,  the  generous  people,  the  brain 
and  muscle  of  the  Fatherland,  to  join  forces  in  its  campaign  for  the  peace  of  America. 
The  jmigress  of  a  jieojtle  does  not  now  rest  on  the  glory  of  arms,  but  on  the  intellectual, 
moral,  ajid  material  develo))ment  of  the  whole  mass. 


ARGENTINE  LEGATION  AT  .SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 


The  maKnifleent  edifiee  presented  by  Cliile  to  .\rt;entina  to  be  used  as  a  legation  by  the  latter  country. 
The  occasion  of  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  building  is  the  oflicial  presentation  taking  place  within,  where 
the  .\rgentine  Minister,  Dr.  Lorenzo  .\nad6n,  received  the  gift  from  the  Chilean  ollicials. 

Thus,  the  ever-growing  luul  strengthening  links  in  the  fniterna 
ehain  of  peace,  progress,  and  jirosperity  might  he  followed  all  over 
the  eontinent.  We  find  the  sjhrit  exemplified  alike  in  the  aged  states¬ 
man  and  the  student  at  school;  from  a  Salles  and  Koca  of  Brazil  and 
Argentina  may  have  sjirung  the  seed  of  jieace  and  accord  that  to-dry 
animates  the  bosom  of  the  student  hand  that  passes  through  the 
streets  of  the  Chilean  eapital  loudly  proelaiming  their  respect  and 
admiration  for  their  fellow-students  of  Peru,  and  bearing  aloft  the 
banner  whose  beautiful  sentiment  should  be  heralded  around  the 
world : 

The  progress  of  a  people  does  not  now  rest  on  the  glory  of  arms,  but  on  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  moral,  and  material  development  of  the  whole  mass. 


EIGHTY  DAYS  WITH  THE 
“BLUECHER’’  PARTY 


IV. 

AI'HOSS  THE  PAMPAS  OF  ARGENTINA,  A  DAY  IN 
MENDOZA,  AND  OVER  THE  ANDES. 

OXDAY  inorninj;,  Kebruarv  10,  at  7.30,  tlu*  trans-Aiidoan 
contingent  of  the  ‘‘Bluecher”  party  left  tlie  Hotel  Cecil 
in  calxs  and  cars  for  the  Ketiro  station.  Here  a  special 
train  of  eight  coaches  of  the  “  h^errocarril  de  Buenos  Aires 
al  Paciiico ’’awaited  us,  and  at  S.20  ])ulled  out  for  the  trip  across  the 
pain])as  of  Argentina  to  Mendoza,  where  we  were  to  change  to  the 

trans-Andean  Railway  Co.,  a  nar¬ 
row  gauge,  to  cross  over  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras  to  Ijos  Andes,  Chile. 

The  coaches  were  the  English 
style,  divided  into  compartments, 
the  larger  containing  four  and  the 
smaller  two  berths,  all’ording  very 
comfort  aide  (piarters  indeed  to 
four  passengers  for  the  larger  and 
two  for  the  smaller.  One  feature 
especially  agreeable  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ‘‘six-footer,”  is  the  S  feet  of 
length  of  the  berths.  One  can 
stretch  one’s  “ ‘weary  length  along ” 
without  hunting  for  the  exact  di¬ 
agonal  of  his  couch  or  rubbing  off 
one’s  thinning  hair  on  the  head- 
board.  The  train  was  provided 
with  two  dining  cars,  and  the  meals 
served  en  route  were  equal  to  those 
obtained  in  the  best  hotelsof  South 
America.  Fresh  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  peaches,  and  the  finest 
gra})es  we  had  tasted  were  served, 
while  lifj[uld  refreshments  and  cigars  were  obtainable  at  the  usual 
prices.  We  were  told  that  in  summer  the  railway  company  runs 
three  regular  passenger  trains  per  week  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Men¬ 
doza  and  thence  across  the  Andes  to  Valparaiso.  In  the  winter  only 
two  trains  ])er  week  are  run. 

'Uv  Edward  .\lbes,  of  Can  .\iuerk‘an  Vnion  staff. 

.5()« 


THE  TUNNEL  TllKOrciI  THE  .\NI)ES. 

This  tunnel  on  the  Transandine  Railway  eon- 
nei'tint:  Huenos  .\ires  with  Valparaiso  was 
otlieially  oiwned  at  Caraeoles  Station,  on  the 
Chilean  side,  on  .Vpril  5,  1910.  The  trip 
between  these  two  points  can  now  be  made 
in  38  hours. 


EIGHTY  DAYS  WITH  THE  “  BLUECHER 


PARTY. 
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In  u  short  time  we  had  passed  the  outskirts  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
were  speeding  almost  directly  westward  into  the  great  plains,  or 
])ampas,  which  extend  for  nearly  700  miles  to  the  base  of  the  Cordil- 
h'ras.  For  the  first  150  miles  clover  and  a  remarkably  large  variety 
of  the  “bull”  thistle  seemed  to  fairly  cover  the  broad  expanse, 
broken  here  and  there  by  small  estancias  with  moderate  herds  of 
cattle  in  sight.  Then  we  came  to  the  region  covered  with  the  magnif¬ 
icent  pampas  grass  and  large  areas  of  alfalfa,  and  here  ranch  after 
ranch  was  passed  with  herds  of  cattle  numbering  into  the  thousands 
grazing  near  the  railway.  The  herds  seemetl  sleek  and  fat,  ami  the 
cattle  were  all  of  large  size.  Many  of  the  tourists  who  bad  traveled 


HOTEI.  AND  STATION  IN  THE  ANDES. 

This  is  0110  of  Iho  several  piotiiresque  little  stations  enoountored  up  in  the  hi)!h  Andes  where  in 
midsummer  the  surroundinj;  peaks  are  eovered  with  snow  and  iee. 

extensively  in  the  western  States  of  the  United  States,  remarked  that 
nowhere  had  they  seen  so  many  cattle  in  such  fine  inarketable  con- 
tlition.  We  now  saw  before  us  one  source  of  the  enormous  wealth 
that  is  so  lavishly  spent  in  the  gay  metropolis  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  wealthier  estanchieros  reckon  their  laml  holdings  in  square 
leagues,  not  infrequently  one  man  owning  as  much  as  10  square 
leagues,  or  60,000  acres. 

The  country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern  was  absolutely  level 
and  treeless  except  where  clumps  of  eucalyptus  shaded  some  ranch 
house.  A  foreman  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  road  who  traveled 
with  us  for  about  100  miles  stated  that  the  section  of  the  road  we 
were  then  on  extends  for  200  miles  in  a  mathematically  straight  line 


A  I5ATTERY  OF  HINDERS  IN'  AN  ARGENTINE  WHEAT  FIELD. 


An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  wheat  production  of  this  country  can  l>e  obtained  wlien  it  is  rcineml^ered  that  there  are  nearly  ^..^KtiOGO  acres  of  land  sown  to  this  product. 
This  acreage  yielded  during  the  past  year  3,505,020  tons  of  wheat,  valued  at  $320,000,000. 
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without  tilt*  Yariatiou  of  as  much  as  6  inches.  Tliis  section  of  the 
country  is  about  200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  water  is  obtained  by 
dijtf'inj'  or  drilliiif'  wells  to  a  depth  of  10  or  15  feet,  and  on  almost  ever\" 
ranch  we  saw  a  number  of  windmills  which  are  used  for  pumpinji 
water  for  the  stock  and  also  for  irrij'ation  purposes.  In  this  area  of 
the  pampas,  which  is  about  450  miles  wide,  the  j^rass  is  so  stronjf  that 
no  weeds  can  exist,  and  aft<*r  the  thistles  die  out  in  the  late  summer 
and  are  leveh'd  by  the  stronjjj  winds  the  elover  and  grass  rush  up  and 
cover  the  vast  plain  with  a  perfect  carjK't  of  green.  We  passed  occa¬ 
sional  fields  of  corn  and  were  told  that  the  stalks  grew  to  a  height  of 
10  feet  and  bore  ri'inarkahly.  The  wheat  crop  had  been  a  partial 
failure  this  year  because  of  excessive  rains,  Init  agrieultural  statistics 
show  that  on  an  average  Argentina  is  the  third  largest  wheat- 
producing  country  in  the  world,  being  surpassed  only  by  Russia  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  amount  ex])orted,  however,  Argentina  leads 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  not  less 
than  200,000,000  acres  of  land  in  this  great  southern  Republic  which 
are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  and  hut  a  small  fraction  of 
this  vast  area  is,  as  yet,  under  cultivation.  In  the  production  of  llax 
Arg(*ntina  leads  the  world,  while  it  ranks  second  in  ])roduction  of 
corn.  Alfalfa  grows  in  luxuriant  alnmdance,  affording  magnificent 
]>asturage  for  the  great  herds  of  cattle  and  immense  ilroves  of  sheep. 
Next  to  Australia,  Argentina  raises  more  sheep  than  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  in  cattle  she  is  second  only  to  the  United  States.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  Buenos  Aires,  the  great  clearing  house  for  all  this 
production,  should  he  the  metropolis  of  the  Southern  IIemis])here ? 

As  to  the  climate  of  this  section  we  were  told  that  the  coldest 
weather  is  usually  in  July  and  is  occasionally  severe  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  thin  ice.  In  summer  the  midday  sun  is  verA'  hot,  but  the  nights 
and  mornings  are  cool  and  jdeasant.  The  whole  of  the  jiampas  may 
he  said  to  enjoy  a  salubrious  atmosphere  and  are  not  subject  to 
malaria.  The  only  irregularity  in  the  climate  is  the  “pampero,”  or 
southwest  wind,  which,  generated  by  the  cold  air  of  the  Andes, 
rushes  over  the  vast  plains  with  terrific  velocity.  But  this  rapid 
circulation  of  the  air  has  veiy  beneficial  effects,  and  the  weather 
after  otie  of  these  tempests  is  said  to  he  always  ])articularly  healthy 
and  agreeable.  I"pon  our  inquiring  as  to  game  we  were  told  that 
(juail,  pheasants,  ducks,  and  other  small  game  abounded,  but  no 
deer  or  large  game  coidd  he  found.  Ostriches  were  quite  plentiful, 
and  we  frequently  saw  them  contentedly  ])icking  about  among  cattle 
as  do  the  domestic  fowls  of  our  own  country'.  The  owners  of  the 
ranches  do  not  permit  anyone  to  hunt  them,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  become  quite  tame.  People  who  make  a  business  of  gathering 
the  featliers  for  the  market  pay  the  land  owner  a  stipidated  sum  for 
57755-  Dull.  3-12  — 4 


A  VINEVAKI)  IN  TllK  1’I{()\1N('E  UK  MENDOZA,  AK(iENTJNA. 

Argentine  viliculluro  is  carried  on  principally  in  the  Andean  provinces  of  Mendozii  and  San  Jnan.  Mendoza  has  alxjut  (i.),000  acres  under  cuilivation,  which  proilucc 
annuaiiy  about  (it  million  tons  of  grapes,  valued  at  $18,000,000.  .\rgcntina  produces  about  to  per  cent  of  its  total  consumption  of  wine. 
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A  TRAN’S-AXnEAX  TUNNEL.  k 

The  railway  winds  along  its  dizzy  height  in  curves  and  sudden  turns,  through  tunnels  piercing  f 

mountain  peaks  and  over  bridges  spanning  chasms  of  frightful  depth,  affording  views  of  some  of  ! 

the  grandest  pictures  ever  left  by  the  titanic  forces  of  nature  in  her  wildest  mood— pictures  made  of  t 

sky  and  cliff  and  cloud,  of  mountain  peak  and  rivulet— pictures  seen  only  in  the  galleries  of  the 
“(’’ordilleras  de  los  .\ndcs.”  L 

ajrain  came  to  the  roseuc.  On  the  very  niorniii*'  of  our  departure  j 

from  Buenos  Aires  a  heavy  rain  had  swept  over  the  entire  pampas,  ; 

laid  the  dust,  ami  cooled  the  atmospliere  so  that  by  nifihtfall  not  a  | 

wUted  collar  was  to  be  seen  even  on  the  heavy-wei<ihts  in  our  party.  L 

This  {'ood  fortune  attended  us  even  further  during  the  night  by  f 

crippling  our  engine  enough  to  make  us  miss  our  connection  with  tlie 
Transandean  Railway  at  Mendoza,  which  we  had  expected  to  make  . 

by  6  o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  we  were  thus  enabled  to  stay 
over  the  whole  of  tlie  next  day  in  this  most  interesting  city  of  the 


each  bird  caught  and  ])icked,  and  this  often  forms  (piite  an  item  in 
the  revenues  of  the  ranch.  After  the  birds  are  robbed  of  their 
valuable  plumage  they  are  immetliately  liberated  and  begin  growing 
a  new  crop.  In  tlie  few  marsliy  jdaces  we  passed  we  noted  cpiite  a 
number  of  llamingoes,  wliile  hawks,  about  the  size  of  our  American 
‘‘chicken”  hawk,  were  so  plentiful  that  we  frequently  counted  six 
or  eight  in  sight  of  the  train  at  one  time. 

The  whole  trip  across  the  pamjias  ])roved  a  delightful  surjirise. 
We  had  anticipated  an  uninteresting,  diy',  hot,  and  dusty  ride,  but 
the  unusually  good  fortune  that  had  heretofore  attended  our  tour 
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Ar<;(Mitiue  iiitorior.  The  afients  of  tlio  tourist  department  also  showed 
their  usual  f;ood  judfimeut  in  retaiiiiuj;  our  special  train  for  our  accom¬ 
modation.  and  instead  of  crowdin<i  our  party  into  a  small,  unprepared 
hotel,  we  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  excellent  meals  and  comfortable 
berths  of  our  s])ecial  until  the  morniii"  of  tlie  21st. 

As  we  entered  the  Provinc('  of  Mendoza  and  were  ai)proachinj'  the 
Cordillera  the  character  of  the  s<»il  and  the  vejjetation  chaiij^ed  j'radu- 
ally.  The  jiround  became  more  undulating'  and  hilly,  while  trees 
and  rocks  Ijcj'an  to  make  their  a])p('arance.  As  we  drew  still  nearer 
to  the  city  of  Mendoza  the  soil  seemed  to  chanj'e  to  a  whitish,  sandy 
loam  and  soon  we  were  passinji  vim'vaids.  We  had  entt'.red  the 
jli’cat  jirape  section  of  Ars'cntina  and  for  several  miles  before  we 
reached  our  destination  both  sides  of  the  railway  seemed  hut  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  far-reachinji  vineyards  inters])ersed  with  occasional  orchards 
of  magnificent  fruit  trees. 

A  little  before  noon,  about  five  hours  too  late  for  the  trans-Andean 
connection,  we  pulled  up  at  the  station  at  Mimdoza,  the  line  little 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  This  inteu'sting  little 
city,  which  claims  about  40,000  inhabitants,  is  054  miles  from 
liuenos  Aires  and  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  2,040  feet  in  a  hollow 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  (dd  and 
new  town,  the  former  being  the  eastern  part,  n'built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  town  d(*stroved  by  the  terrible  eartlupiake  of  ISGl,  while  the 
new  town  is  to  the  west  and  nearer  the  Andes.  The  stu'ets,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  new  town,  are  wide,  four  of  the  avenues  being  75  feet 
broad  while  the  main  street,  the  Avenida  de  San  Martin,  is  about 
100  feet  wide  and  nearly  4  miles  long.  All  the  streets  are  lined  on 
both  sides  with  trees,  and  as  nearly  all  the  houses  are  only  one  story 
in  height  the  city,  viewed  from  the  distant  hills,  looks  like  a  beauti¬ 
ful  grove  with  only  the  church  spires  showing  al)ove  the  green  foliage. 
On  each  side  of  the  streets  are  gutters  of  running  water  which  comes 
from  the  Zanjon,  a  stream  fed  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  Andes. 
A  rather  primitive,  though  effective,  method  of  sprinkling  the  streets 
obtains.  A  number  of  men  and  boys,  armed  with  large,  long-handled 
dippers,  di])  the  clear  water  from  the  gutters  and  dash  it  all  over  the 
tlusty  highways.  The  dust  is  etfectually  laid,  but  a  coating  of  mud 
results  which  is  deep  enough  to  cover  the  shoe  soles  of  the  crossing 
pedestrian. 

In  the  new  town  are  several  plazas  or  squares,  the  jn'incipal  one 
being  the  Plaza  San  ^Martin  which  covers  an  area  of  10  acres.  In 
tlie  center  of  this  |)retty  little  park  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  San 
Martin,  the  great  liberator  of  Argentina,  erected  on  a  base  which 
«‘onsists  of  a  single  enormous  bowhler  which  was  brought  down  from 
the  Cordillera  at  great  expense  and  labor.  About  the  ])laza  are  found 
most  of  the  line  public  buildings,  among  them  being  the  municipal  thea- 


THE  LAGO  DEL  INCA. 

‘A  sapphire  lake  lield  like  a  jewel  in  the  massive  prongs  of  the  snrroiinding  mountains,  its  smooth 
surface  rellecting  the  blue  skies  and  serving  as  a  mirror  for  the  scarred  peaks  lowering  over  it.” 
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t(*r,  tlu*  (Iraiulo  Hotel,  the  Cioveniment  Palace,  tlie Jcourtliouse,  ami 
several  club  houses.  The  city  has  a  fine  Catholic  cathedral  ami  eight 
other  Catholic  churches  ami  one  Protestant  church,  two  large  public 
schools — the  Sariniento  ami  the  Avellaneda — ami  many  minor  schools, 
ami  the  Great  Western  ami  the  trans-Amlean  railway  stations. 

The  tourists  divided  into  little  |)arties  and  explored  the  town  in 
such  manner  as  suited  them  best.  Some  droA'e  through  the  most 
int('r(‘sting  sections  of  the  new  town  and  then  viewed  the  ruins  that 
were  still  standing  in  the  old  ])ortion.  One  ])articularly  picturesque 
l  uin  was  that  of  a  large  church  a  portion  of  whose  massive  walls  still 
stood  at  a  defiant  height.  Over  the  arched  doorway  had  been  inserted 
a  metal  plate  hearing  the  inscription  in  Spanish:  “Ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  San  Augustin.  Destroyed  by  earthquake  20th  of  March, 
ISOl.”  Another  interesting  ruin  was  that  of  a  church  which  was 
said  to  have  been  250  years  old  when  destroyed  by  the  same  earth- 
(piake.  A  splendid  pine  tree,  which  we  were  told  had  been  jdanted 
when  the  church  was  first  erected,  still  flourished  in  a  corner  of  the 
inclosure  close  to  the  vine-covered  walls.  It  is  generally  heliev(‘d 
that  of  the  20,000  i)eople  who  dwelt  in  Mendoza  in  1801  not  over 
half  escaped  with  their  lives  when  this  terrible  convulsion  of  natun* 
razed  the  <'ity.  Among  the  buildings  demolished  were  seven  churches 
and  three  convents. 

From  this  section  of  the  town  a  party  of  us  drove  to  the  Bodega 
Arizu,  one  of  the  large  wineries  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Here  we 
were  invited  in  and  most  hospitably  and  courteously  entertained  by 
one  of  the  managers,  who  conducted  us  through  the  immense  estab¬ 
lishment.  To  say  that  we  were  astounded  is  putting  it  very  mildly. 
\V('  were  shown  the  great  wine  juesses  and  enoiinous  vats  in  which 
the  wine  is  made,  hut  the  large  subterranean  galleries  that  were  filled 
\\'ith  the  great  casks  in  which  the  wine  is  kept  after  being  made 
astonished  us  most.  Row  after  row  of  these  casks  were  shown  us, 
each  cask  containing  250  barrels  of  wine,  and  we  could  readily  believe 
the  statement  of  our  guide  that  their  annual  product  amounted  to 
8,000,000  liters,  or,  roughly  estimated,  40,000  barrels.  The  plant  was 
being  enlarged  and  we  were  .shown  some  of  the  new  cement  wine  cis¬ 
terns,  one  of  which  was  not  quite  finished  and  in  which  our  party  of 
nine  people  walked  about  as  though  in  a  vaulted  auditorium.  When 
we  exjiressed  our  surprise  at  the  size  of  the  plant,  our  guide  informed 
us  that  there  were  two  establishments  in  Mendoza  which  have  even  a 
greater  annual  output  than  the  one  shown  us,  and  that  there  are 
several  hundred  smaller  wineries  in  the  Province.  We  learned  sub¬ 
sequently  that  there  is  one  firm  which  controls  three  plants — La  ('olina 
de  Oro,  La  Florida,  in  Rivadavia,  and  one  known  as  Rus.sel.  The 
brand  of  wine  made  by  this  firm  is  known  as  “Toro”  and  the  annual 
product  amounts  to  42,()00,()0()  liters  (about  l),b'^dtb00  gallons).  The 
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whole  of  this  enonnous  output,  iucliulin"  that  of  the  Bodega  Arizu,  is 
consumed  in  Argentina,  none  of  the  product  being  exported  by  these 
firms.  When  we  emerged  from  our  inspection  of  the  Arizu  plant,  one 
of  our  jovial  party  remarked:  'A  didn’t  know  there  was  that  much 
wine  in  the  world,”  and  when  the  statistics  of  the  other  institutions 
were  added  to  those  given  us  here,  the  writer  was  tempted  to  use  the 
same  expression. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  stroll  through  one  of  the  cleanest  market 
houses  we  had  encountered  enabled  us  to  buy  some  of  the  finest  grapes 
and  the  largest,  most  luscious  peaches,  we  had  seen  in  South  America. 


STONE  REFUGE  HOUSE  IN  THE  ANDES. 

Housiis  of  this  I'haraulor  have  been  built  at  short  intervals  alonj;  the  (lantterous  parts  of  the  high¬ 
ways  over  the  Uspallata  and  other  frequented  passes  of  the  Chile- .Vrgentine  .Vndeal  Range,  the 
first  one  having  been  ereetod  in  1791  by  Governor  .Umltrosio  O'Higgins.  Violent  storms  .sometimes 
overtake  travelers  crossing  the  mountains,  and  refuge  is  allorded  in  these  houses  until  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  abates. 


The  next  morning,  February  21,  at  6.20,  we  changed  from  our  tem¬ 
porary  hotel — the  special  which  had  brought  us  from  Buenos  Aires — 
to  the  Transandean  (narrow-guage)  Railway  anti  began  the  ascent 
of  the  Cordilleras  de  Los  Andes,  a  distant  view  of  whose  cloud- 
enshrouded  peaks  could  be  had  from  Mendoza. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  longest  and 
highest  mountain  range  in  the  world  extemls  from  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  South  American  continent,  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  in  one  massive  chain,  forming  what  is  called  the 
backbone  of  the  continent.  There  are  two  ranges  of  the  Andes 
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wliicli  run  parallel,  the  shorter,  which  follows  the  coast  line  the 
Pacific  from  Chile  to  Ecuador  and  is  irregular  in  direction  and  broken 
in  sequence,  known  as  the  Cordilleras  de  la  Costa,  and  the  long, 
unhrt)ken  main  range  whicli  we  were  now  apjiroaching,  known  as  the 
Conlilleras  de  los  Andes.  It  is  the  “cumhre’’  or  crest  of  this  range 
which  forms  the  watei’shed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
and  which  fixes  the  boundrv  line  between  Argentina  and  Chile. 

Within  a  half  hour  after  leaving  Mendoza  the  nigged  Andean 
scenery  became  interesting.  The  railway  skirts  u])ward  along  the 
side  of  the  narrow,  tortuous  valley  down  which  the  Memloza  Kivei’ 


rSPAl.l.  VTA  STATION,  AKCJEXTIXA.  OX  THE  l.IXE  OK  THE  TKAXSAXDIXE 
RAILWAY. 

This  stalioii  is  at  an  alli'udo  of  5.6<K)  fivt  al)ovc  sea  level,  and  situated  attoul  midway  between 
Mendoza,  the  westernmost  eity  of  importanee  in  the  Repuhlie,  and  Las  Cuevas. 

finds  its  way,  now  turltulently  rushing  over  bowlders  and  dashing 
tlown  a  sudden  fall,  then  flowing  jtlacidly  through  a  level  space  for  a 
short  distance  only  to  l^reak  into  a  new  race  to  form  a  hundred  foam¬ 
ing  cascades  over  its  steej)  and  rocky  bed.  At  times  the  train  wound 
its  way  along  the  side  of  a  huge  cliff  whose  top  was  indiscernible  from 
the  car  windows,  while  hundreds  of  feet  below,  on  the  otlier  side, 
could  be  seen  the  river  fringed  witli  banks  of  green  while  beyond  it 
again  rose  grand  and  rugged  peaks  whose  sides  were  scarred  by  great 
gorges  and  deep  fissures.  It  was  midsummer  and  yet  flecks  of  snow 
were  seen  covering  the  mountain  tops  while  the  air  was  cool  and  crisp 
enough  to  make  heav}’  clothing  comfortable. 


PARTY 


The  secnery  alone  Ihe  line  of  the  mountainous  seetions  of  this  railroad  is  as  fine  as  ean  be  found  anywhere 
iti  the  world.  The  hieher  iK'aks  of  the  snow-eovered  eordillera  arc  eonstantly  in  view  and  ah  cver- 
ehaneine  panorama  of  mountain,  valley,  an<l  gorge  is  pre.sented  to  the  traveler.' 


shrubs  wiMT*  sorii  ‘'rowing  in  n  dull,  half-hoarted  sort  of  way,  and  but 
little  green  relieved  the  varietl  mineral  colors  of  the  rocks  and  grayish 
dill's.  Great  rounded  bowhlers,  worn  smooth  by  the  turbulent 
waters  of  many  centuries,  lay  like  huge  balls  near  the  roadside,  as 


eioutv  days  with  the 
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By  9.45  we  had  ascended  as  lar  as  Uspalata,  where  one  of  the  larger 
tributaries,  the  Rio  Uspalata,  dashetl  into  the  swift  torrent  td'  the 
Mendoza.  Here  we  were  about  5,700  feet  above  the  sea  level  and 
vegetation  began  to  grow  less.  Soon  only  occasional  mountain 
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though  thov  had  been  tlu*  forgottiui  ])laythings  of  titanic  forces  loft 
tluMc  ages  ago.  The  ever-changing  panorama  appealed  to  us  more 
because  of  its  massive  grandeur  than  foi-  its  beauty.  Swirling  clouds 
could  be  seen  hiding  the  towering  ])eaks  and  then,  torn  into  shreds 
by  the  winds  and  whisked  off  in  every  direction,  would  leave  the 
barren  rocks  unveiled. 

At  1 1 .45  we  came  to  Zanjon  Amarillo,  wliere  the  engine  was  changed 
to  tlie  rack  and  j)inion,  or  cogwheel,  variety,  the  grade  becoming  too 
stec])  for  the  usual  traction  style.  The  ascent  became  slower  from 
this  ])oint,  not  e.xceeding  a  s|)eed  of  5  kilometers  an  hour.  We  coidd 
have  jum|)e<l  from  the  train  and  by  walking  fast  kept  up,  but  the 
altitude,  which  was  about  9, ()()()  feet  at  this  ])oint,  foibade  much 
violent  exercise,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rocks  and  bowlders  strewn 
along  close  to  the  rails  which  would  have  made  walking  an  arduous 
task. 

At  12.30  we  reached  Punta  de  Las  Vacas  and  here  on  our  left,  and 
some  miles  to  the  south,  the  towering  peak  of  the  volcano  Tu])ungato 
showed  its  snow-covered  head,  22,409  feet  high.  It  was  1.45  when 
we  had  reached  Puente  del  Lica,  however,  that  the  crowning  ]>icture 
of  the  trip  came  into  view.  Aconcagua,  the  greatest  ])eak  of  the  Andes, 
its  snowy  summit  shining  between  two  closer  mountains,  was  jdiiiidy 
silhouetted  against  a  blue,  unclouded  sky.  Its  altitude  seems  to  still 
be  in  dispute,  tin*  figures  varying  from  23,200  to  24,700  feet.  At 
any  rat(‘  it  may  safely  be  called  one  of  the  “Giants  of  the  ('oidilh'rns,” 
its  oidy  rival  now  seeming  to  b(>  illam|)u  in  Bedivia. 

At  Punta  del  Inca  we  wen*  given  a  few  minutes  to  walk  to  the 
great  natural  bridge  which  gives  the  place  its  name.  This  is  one  of 
tlie  wonderful  formations  of  nature,  being  an  arch  of  stratified  shingle 
cemented  togetJier  by  the  deposits  of  the  hot  springs,  which  burst 
forth  from  the  earth  a  little  to  the  north  and  which  are  the  source  of 
the  Cuevas  River,  wliich  has  eaten  its  way  through  this  barrier  and 
falls  in  a  cascade  below.  This  bridge  is  60  feet  high,  120  wide,  and 
from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness.  There  are  numerous  grottoes  and 
caverns  in  the  neighborhood  whence  issue  springs  of  hot  water  con¬ 
taining  sulphur,  iron,  and  other  minerals,  which  were  doubtless 
known  to  the  Incas  for  centuries  and  r(*garded  as  great  curativ(‘ 
agents.  The  first  Spaniards  to  reach  the  region  discovered  enormous 
“  tambos,”  or  hotels,  wliich  had  been  erected  by  the  Indians  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  crowds  of  their  people  who  flocked  there.  One  of  the.se 
tambos  is  said  to  have  been  erected  for  an  Inca  monarch  and  his  court 
during  the  j'ear  1046,  when  William  the  (’onquerer  invaded  England. 
This  bridge  and  locality  formed  a  station  on  the  great  highway  of  the 
Incas  which  led  from  Cuzco  north  and  .south  to  the  limits  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  this  road  which  was  used  by 
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the  taxjjatherers  of  the  luonarchs  to  collect  tribute  from  the  many 
tribes  they  held  in  subjection. 

At  2.55  p.  m.  we  entered  the  tunnel,  one  of  whose  entrances  is  in 
Argentina  and  the  other  in  Chile,  and  which  is  a  little  over  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  For  five  minutes  we  were  in  styj^ian 
darkne.ss  and  then  suddenly  emerged  into  the  bright  light  of  ("bile. 
This  pa.ssage,  high  over  and  through  the  greatest  mountain  range  of 
the  world,  from  the  bright  sunlight  of  one  great  country  through  the 
inky  darkness  of  a  subterranean  gallery  which  pierces  a  mountain 
peak  into  the  glory  of  midday  in  another,  has  an  element  of  the 
dramatic  which  the  writer,  for  one,  had  never  experienced  before,  and 
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In  the  center  of  this  artistic  litllo  park  of  10  acres  is  a  Iteautiful  equestrian  statue  of  San  Martin, 
having  for  its  base  a  single  immense  Iwuldcr  which  was  transported  from  one  of  the  high  Andean 
peaks  at  great  labor  and  expense. 


the  tenseness  of  the  situation  was  only  relieved  when  one  of  our  party 
happily  called  out  “Viva  Chile,”  and  the  rest  of  us  joined  in  the  cheer. 

In  another  half  hour  we  came  to  another  of  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
the  journey,  the  Lago  del  Inca,  a  sapphire  lake  held  like  a  jewel  in 
the  massive  prongs  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  its  smooth  surface 
reflecting  the  blue  skies  and  serv'ing  as  a  mirror  for  the  scarred  peaks 
lowering  over  it.  It  was  here  that  we  set  back  our  watches  from 
.  3. .30  Argentine  time  to  2.40  t'hilean,  our  westward  course  having 

'  apparently  gained  for  us  50  minutes  more  in  which  to  drink  in  this 

Andean  magnificence.  The  scenery  on  the  Chilean  side  seemed  to  be 
of  even  more  beauty  and  interest  than  that  we  had  left  behind,  for 
added  to  nature’s  cyclopean  work  we  now  beheld  that  of  primitive 


MIGHTY  ACONCAGUA. 

Mountain  Kinj;  of  South  America,  rising  23.0fi0  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  I’acific,  ami  if  measurei 
from  the  sea  bed  perhaps  the  liighcst  point  in  tlie  world,  for  the  ocean  oil  this  coast  soon  reaetie: 
unfathomable  depths. 
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man  in  ovorcoining  the  <;iT'at  barrier  between  two  eountries.  Here 
we  looked  upon  the  ancient  trail,  later  widened  to  a  bifibway,  wbieb 
wound  its  ascendinfjj  curves  steadily  upward  until  it  was  lost  bijib 
above  us  on  the  near-by  mountain  tops.  From  their  spiral  fonus 
these  trails  have  been  named  by  the  Chileans  “Los  Carocoles’’ — the 
snails — and  when  one  stopped  to  think  of  the  countless  lives  that 
had  been  sacriticc'd  durin<;  the  ages  when  man’s  adventurous  spirit 
dared  the  dangers  of  cold  and  starvation  and  the  jierils  of  avalanches 
of  snow  and  ice  to  form  these  paths  a  feeling  almost  of  awe  came  over 
the  beholder,  and  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  that  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  now  given  us  the  comforts  and  safet\'  of  a  modein  railway 
train  in  which  to  gaze  upon  these  scenic  womlers. 

At  times  we  saw  mountain  streams  falling  in  cascades  from  the 
melting  snows  of  the  higher  peaks  and  now  and  then,  winding  slowly 
over  the  trails  far  beneath  us,  were  seen  long  lines  of  cattle  being  driven 
down  toward  the  lower  valleys  and  thence  to  the  markets  of  (’hile. 
As  we  neareil  liOs  Andes  we  noted  great  cacti,  some  almost  covered 
with  gorgeous  red  flowers,  growing  in  piofusion  near  the  roadway, 
and  soon  the  Rio  Aconcagua  plunged  its  rocky  way  along  with  hut 
usually  far  beneath  us.  At  4.35  we  again  changed  our  engine  at  Rio 
Blanca  for  the  usual  narrow  gauge,  the  descent  now  becoming  more 
gradual,  and  as  the  shadows  became  deeper  and  interest  in  even  these 
wonderful!}’  varying  scenes  began  to  flag,  we  reachetl  Los  Andes  a 
little  after  (5  o’clock.  Here  we  dined  at  the  hotel  and  at  7  took  the 
train  of  the  C'hilean  Trans-Andean  Itailway  for  Santiago,  where  we 
arrived  at  1 1  p.  m.  and  were  driven  to  our  hotels,  the  (hande  and  the 
Hotel  Oddo. 

’Phus  ended  a  day  the  memory  of  which  will  linger  with  us  as  long 
perhaps  as  life  is  spared,  for  we  had  viewed  some  of  the  grandest 
})ictures  ever  left  by  the  titanic  forces  of  nature  in  her  most  terrible 
mooil — picture's  made  of  sky  andcloud,  of  mountain  peak  and  rivulet — 
picture's  seen  only  in  the  galleries  of  the  “('ordilleras  de  los  Ande's.” 


RESOURCES  OF  SOUTHERN 
HONDURAS 

TIIK  <)pj)()rt unities  for  profitably  developing  the  immense  natu¬ 
ral  resources  of  the  lie])uhlic  of  Honduras  are  forcihlv  set 
forth  in  a  series  of  comprehensive  reports  which  have  been 
received  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Tegucigalpa, 
Arminius  T.  Ilaeherle.  These  rept)rts,  submitted  from  time  to  time, 
embody  the  results  of  Mr.  Ilaeherle’s  tour  of  inspection  and  study 
through  the  various  departments,  and  the  Bui.letin  has  always  been 
glad  to  quote  extensively  from  them.  In  the  issue  of  this  publication 
for  June,^1911,  there  appeared  one  of  the  earl}'  statements  of  the 


energetic  consul  describing  the  capital  city,  Tegucigalpa,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Paz,  and  the  fertile  agricultural  regions  of  the  Department 
of  Comayagua,  over  whose  vast  extent  he  made  a  trip  on  mule  hack. 
Again,  in  the  issue  of  the  Bulletin'  for  May,  1912,  there  was 
published  practically  the  entire  rejiort  suhmitteil  by  Mr.  Ilaeherle, 
incorjiorating  his  observations  recorded  during  an  extensive  trip 
through  the  Department  of  Olancho,  and  presenting  in  a  clear  and 
attractive  manner  the  opportunities  and  potentialities  of  the  territory 
visited  and  the  country  traversed  en  route. 

The  latest  report  from  Mr.  Ilaeherle  is  devoted  to  an  interesting 
outline  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  Department  of  Valle,  in 
the  southern  jiart  of  the  Rejiublic,  and  a  succinct  description  of  the 
port  of  Amajiala. 
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THE  PORT  OF  AMAPALA. 

Ama{)ala  is  tho  only  port  of  llomluras  on  the  south  coast.  It  has 
a  population  of  2,363.  Of  its  3S8  houses,  the  barracks,  the  custom¬ 
house,  and  several  foreign  establishments  are  the  most  important. 
Although  the  climate  is  hot,  it  is  a  eomparativ(‘ly  healthy  place  and 
its  situation  veiy  favorable  for  sanitary  regulations. 

The  town  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  aiul  the  steamem 
entering  })ort  can  not  discern  it  until  a  small  promontory  has  heem 
rounded.  This  j)oint  west  of  the  town  was  formerly  a  beautiful  park, 
which  was  removed  by  President  Leiba  to  another  site  nearer  town. 


EN  ROUTE  FROM  SAN  LORENZO  TO  AMAPALA. 

Ulidinf;  through  dreamland,  going  from  San  Lorenzo  on  the  mainland  to  the  Port  of  .Vmapala  on  Tiger 

Island,  Hondura.s. 

The  pleasant  location  of  the  new  park  near  the  water,  combined  with 
the  stately  palms,  mango  and  almond  trees  makes  a  most  attractive 
resting  jilace  for  the  residents  and  visitors  of  Amapala.  Although  the 
entrance  of  Bay  Fonseca  is  wide,  steamers  find  secure  shelter  in  the 
bay  of  Amajtala.  So  well  protected  is  the  port  that  the  principal 
street  of  Amapala  is  only  a  few  feet  removed  from  the  watf'r  and 
unprotected  by  sea  walls  or  breakwaters. 

Fonsi'ca  Bay  opens  up  into  the  ocean  on  the  south  between  Amapala 
Point  in  Salvador  and  Monypenny  Point,  the  northern  extremity  of 
a  projection  in  Nicaragua  where  Volcano  Ceseguina,  2,830  feet  high. 
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AMAl’ALA,  HOXDrUAS. 

The  most  important  shipping  point  on  the  south  coast  of  Ilomluras. 

Drawing  a  straight  lino  north  and  south  througli  Tigro  Island,  two 
of  tho  islands  lio  oast  of  tho  lino — Sacato  (Irando  and  (luoguonsi,  whilo 
soven  lio  wost  of  it — Punta  Saoato,  (iarova,  Vordi,  Disposicion,  Port'z, 
('((nohaguito,  and  Manguona. 

All  inorohandiso  dostinod  for  tho  intorior  of  Honduras  is  landod  at 
Aiuapala,  so  that  this  port  has  always  boon  of  groat  importanoo.  But 
it  is  itrohahlo  that  Saoato  (Irando,  soparatod  from  tho  maiidanti  hv  a 
vorv  narrow  ohannol,  may  play  an  important  part  in  tho  futuro  oom- 
intTcial  dovolopmont  of  Honduras. 

Loading  and  uidoading  of  froight  furnishos,  of  oourso,  tho  main 
omploymont  to  tho  iidiahitants  of  Amajfala.  It  is  said  that  yc'ais  ag(» 


is  looatod.  On  tho  north  many  iidots  out  into  tho  mainland,  ospooi- 
ally  in  tho  oastorn  })art  hotwoon  Saoato  Orando  Island  and  San 
Loronzo.  Horo  tho  inlots,  oallod  “ostoros,”  load  through  donso  man- 
grovo  forosts,  forming  in  many  plaoos  narrow,  and  on  moonlight 
nights,  fantastio  passagoways. 

Thoro  aro  10  ishuids  in  tho  Bay  of  Fonsooa,  of  which  Tigro  and 
Saoato  (Irando  aro  tho  host  known,  tho  lirst  rising  to  a  hoight  of  2,025 
foot  and  tho  sooond  ],l)0t)  foot.  For  all  jfraotioal  ])urj)osos  Tigro 
Island  may  h(“  said  to  lio  in  tho  oont<T  of  tho  hay,  half  way  be- 
twoon  (’hiourono  Point  in  Salvador  and  Raton  Island  in  Xioaragua. 
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p(‘arl  fisliino:  was  oiij^agod  in,  but  at  the  presont  this  has  bo('n  (Mitiroly 
abandoned.  Tliero  are  a  few  fishermen  who  merely  supply  the  local 
demand.  The  judneipal  fish  used  are  called  pargo,  mero,  gardumiaS, 
robalo,  and  curbina. 

The  only  native  industry  of  some  interest  is  the  manufacture  of 
combs  and  scarf  pins  from  tortoise  shells.  Some  of  the  turtles  caught 
for  this  pur])ose  measure  over  3  feet  in  length,  their  shells  consisting 
of  13  overlapping  ])lates,  the  largest  of  which  are  used  to  make  the 
ordinary  combs.  The  turtles  are  usually  sj)eared  in  March  and  April 
on  the  high  sea  in  Salvatlorean  waters  from  Triunfo  northward.  Side 


WHARF  A.N’I)  CUSTOMHOl’SE  AT  AMAPAI.A. 
Situated  on  tlic  Paeifle  coast  of  Honduras. 


combs  sell  for  6  to  10  j)esos  ($2.40  to  $4)  according  to  the  thickness  and 
design  of  the  shell  and  whether  or  not  they  are  incrusted  with  gold. 

Amapala  has  a  small  ice  ])lant,  a  soap  factory,  and  a  soda-water 
estjd)lishment.  About  2,200  boxes  of  soap,  of  120  pieces  each,  are 
manufactured  annually,  selling  for  10  pesos  per  box  ($4). 

Soda  pop  is  becoming  more  and  more  j)opular  on  account  of  its 
cheapness  and  because  the  machinery  used  to  make  it  can  be  easily 
transported  across  the  mountains.  Much  of  this  machinery  is 
imported  from  Germany,  although  in  Amapala  the  owner  of  the 
factory  stated  that  he  had  American  machinery  and  coukl  fill  150 
bottles  in  20  minutes.  Then'  sc'ems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  business 
57755 — Hull.  — 12 - 5 
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in  this  class  of  machinery  can  not  he  considerahly  increased  with 
I'nited  States  manufacturers. 

Accordiu"  to  official  statistics  received  in  Amapala,  89  vessels 
entered  the  port  during  the  calendar  year  1911,  with  173,020  tons  of 
cargo.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  through  this  j)ort  amounted 
to  81,2ol,o(i0,  and  the  e.xports  to  §1,037,768.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  mineral  products,  hides,  ruhlx'r,  and  coffee.  Over  §783,000 
worth  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  chiefly  mineral  jiroducts, 
while  (lermany  received  principalh*  hides,  ruhbc'r,  and  coffee.  The 
chief  articles  of  exchange  passing  through  Amai)ala  between  Honduras 
and  the  neighboring  Ke|)ul)lics,  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  are  cheese 
and  sugar. 

TUE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VALLE. 

According  to  the  most  recent  ma]),  that  of  Fiallos,  Valle  is  the 
smallest  of  the  Departments  of  Honduras.  Bounded  on  the  north  by 
La  Paz,  it  extends  south  as  a  narrow  stii])  between  Salvador  on  the 
west  and  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa  on  the  east,  while  in  the 
southern  part,  where  it  is  about  37  miles  wide,  it  extends  eastward 
along  the  Bat’  of  Fonseca,  cutting  into  the  De])artment  of  Choluteca. 
At  the  time  of  the  latest  census  it  had  a  ])opulation  of  30,479.  The 
Department  of  Valle  is  watered  by  the  Xacaome,  Guacirope,  and 
Goascoran  Rivers.  The  Guacirope  is  a  tributary  of  the  Nacaome  in 
the  southeastern  part,  while  the  Goa.scoran,  rhsing  in  the  Dejiartment 
of  Laz  Paz,  flows  south  and  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Valle 
ami  the  Tfepublic  of  Salvatlor. 

Xacaome,  the  capital,  lies  10  miles  northwest  of  San  Lorenzo. 
Going  thitlier  from  Amapala,  one  usually  takes  the  route  via  San 
Lorenzo,  although  a  somewhat  shorter  route  leads  to  Xacaome  by 
way  of  La  Brea.  La  Brea  is  one  of  the  large  inlets  of  the  Bay  of 
Fonseca,  but  as  the  launch  can  land  onl}’  during  high  tide,  the 
usual  route  to  Xacaome  is  through  San  Lorenzo.  La  IL’ea,  San 
Lorenzo,  and  El  Aceituno  are  three  points  in  the  Department  of 
Valle  where  merchandise  is  permitted  to  enter  after  passing  through 
the  port  of  Amapala,  an<l  in  consequence  of  this  privilege  are  called 
“puertos  habilitados.”  Although  San  Lorenzo  is  the  main  ])oint  of 
transshipment  for  all  goods  intended  for  the  interior,  several  other 
ports  have  been  created,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  on  the  Bay 
of  Fonseca  for  the  convenience  of  the  residents  of  the  Departments 
of  Valle  and  Choluteca. 

Many  yoars  ago  the  greater  part  of  the  merchandise  was  trans¬ 
shipped  from  Amapala  to  La  Brea,  and  the  main  road  to  the  interior 
then  led  through  Valle  and  Xacaome,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
change  to  San  Lorenzo,  Xacaome  lost  much  of  its  former  importance. 
The  other  principal  towns  of  Valle  are  San  Lorenzo,  Goascoran, 
Ixuigue,  Aramecina,  Alianza,  Caridad,  Coray,  La  Brea,  and  Aceituno. 
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Xacaoim*,  a  place*  of  several  thousaiid  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
tlu*  plains  that  extend  northward  from  the  hay,  hut  in  view  of  several 
mountain  raiifies.  Durin"  the  rainy  season  there  is  pasture  for 
cattle,  hut  in  the  dry  season  the  plains  are  rather  hot  ami  barren. 

The  lowlands  of  Valle  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  small  trees 
that  have  little  value  except  for  local  use.  “Tamhor”  was  the  name 
•jiven  to  a  tree  which  <;rows  abundantly  and  “cortez”  to  another 
that  attracted  my  attention  because  of  its  jnirple  blossoms.  How¬ 
ever.  amon<;  the  small  trees  of  the  plains  the  ceiha  and  jjuanacaste 


SORTING  GOLD  ORE  IN  HONDURAS. 

In  many  part.s  of  Valle  cold  and  silver  bearing  ore  is  found  in  substantial  quantities. 

are  conspicuous  l)ecau.se  of  their  size,  the  latter,  especially,  being  one 
of  the  beautiful  trees  of  Honduras.  The  ceiba  yields  large  pods 
containing  a  cotton-like  material  which  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows 
From  both  of  these  tree.s  the  natives  make  canoes.  Of  the  haril 
woods,  quebracho  is  the  most  abundant.  Formerlj’  much  mahogany 
and  cedar  were  shijiped  from  Valle  to  New  York  and  Germany,  but 
to-day  very  little  remains  that  is  accessible.  Considerable  fustic  is 
still  found,  some  lignum-vita’,  and  very  rarely  rosewood.  Along 
the  inlets  of  Fonseca  Bay  the  mangrove  is  found  in  large  quantities. 
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From  ail  agricultural  point  of  view,  Valle  does  not  present  the 
attractive  features  of  Olancho,  Choluteca,  and  parts  of  Comayagua, 
but  it  has  lands  that  can  be  used  for  grazing,  and  it  is  said  that  for¬ 
merly  Valle  had  many  haciendas  of  considerable  importance.  At 
present  there  are  only  18  haciendas  with  a  total  of  25,441  head  of 
cattle  and  stock.  The  maguey  grows  wild,  but  there  is  some  under 
cultivation  near  the  town  of  Longue,  (len.  Ortiz  stated  that  he 
also  had  60,000  plants. 

While  Valle  is  comparatively  free  from  mountains,  it  is  rich  in 
mineral  ore  in  many  places.  The  only  important  mine  at  the  present 
time  is  El  Transito.  about  10  mih‘s  southwest  of  Xacaome,  near  the 


(’ourtesy  lUirt'aii  h’orelKn  and  lioinestU*  (NHiimem*. 

TlIKOUdll  THE  FOREST  LANDS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VALLE,  HONDURAS. 

port  of  La  Brea.  It  is  now  under  the  management  of  Gen.  A.  Ortiz, 
who  has  introduced  considerable  machinery  and  employs  over  100 
men.  The  mine  is  provided  with  a  10-stamp  mercury  and  cyanide 
plant.  The  manager  states  that  the  bullion  bar  contains  55  per  cent 
gold  and  45  per  cent  silver,  and  according  to  official  reports  4,320  tons 
of  ore  were  worked  at  El  Transito  last  year,  producing  1,200  ounces 
of  gold  and  12,000  ounces  of  silver.  Other  mines  are  Potosi  and  Santa 
Lucia,  near  Aramecina.  Santa  I^ucia  belongs  to  a  Salvadorean  com- 
jiany.  It  has  a  10-stamp  cyanide  plant  and  is  said  to  jiroduce  30 
to  40  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  also  a  small  amount  of  gold. 

Abandoned  mines  are  San  Feliz  (gold  and  silver),  El  Cuyal  (silver 
and  some  gold).  La  Vaca  (gold),  and  the  once  famous  gold  mine  of 
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Porvonir.  The  Pon-enir  mine  was  worked  by  an  English  company  uj) 
to  about  1904,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  largest  in  Honduras, 
producing  (according  to  t’ol.  II.  Spears,  a  miner  of  long  residence  in 
this  country)  for  several  months  as  much  as  $200,000  per  mouth.  It 
is  also  said  that  during  one  month  the  output  amounted  to  far  more 
than  this,  running  perhaps  as  high  as  $400,000.  It  now  belongs  to 
several  merchants  in  Salvador. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Foster,  of  Nacaome,  who  has  lived  for  very  many  years  in 
the  southern  part  of  Honduras  and  was  himself  engaged  in  mining, 
states  that  the  mineral  belt  for  this  part  of  Central  America — that  is, 
about  the  Bay  of  Fonseca — begins  in  the  western  part  of  Nicaragua 


('<mrt«*sy  Bureu-l  torei^ii  ami  lloiiiastiiM 'omiiierct*. 

SALT  PREPARED  IN'  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VALLE,  HONDURAS. 

It  is  stated  that  this  department  produces  from  750,000  to  1,000,(X)0  pounds  of  salt  annually  and 
sells  the  product  60  to  SO  I'cnts  per  100  pounds. 

and  reaches  nearly  to  San  Miguel  in  Salvador.  In  Nicaragua  the 
veins  are  small  and  become  larger  in  the  eastern  part  of  Choluteca, 
beginning  at  San  Marcos  de  Colon.  The  next  mining  center  is  at 
Potosi,  where  there  are  many  mines  producing  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
lead.  At  Corpus,  about  5  leagues  west  of  Potosi,  in  the  Department 
of  ('holuteca,  is  the  old  Spanish  mine  Claverico,  which  is  said  by 
Dr.  Foster  to  have  been  the  richest  gold  mine  ever  opened  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Central  America,  producing  virgin  gold.  This  gold 
appeared  in  very  large  and  coarse  pieces,  which  the  King  of  Spain 
called  “my  royal  tamarinds.”  Then  comes  the  mineral  district  of 
San  Martin,  ('holuteca,  where  a  varietv  of  mineral  combinations 
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occurs.  Passing  over  into  Valle,  we  find  an  outcrop  in  the  vicinity  of 
Longue,  running  northwest  and  north  and  including  the  mines  at 
Arainecina  and  Santa  Lucia,  and  another  in  the  southern  part  near 
the  coast  at  El  Transito.  The  richest  part  of  the  mineral  belt,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  eastern  Salvador. 

While  in  Nacaome  I  first  heard  of  the  so-called  Guires — native 
Indians,  who  in  their  way  are  expert  miners  without  resorting  to  sci¬ 
entific  methods.  They  grind  the  stones  they  desire  to  examine  and 
wash  them  in  a  horn  spoon  until  only  the  metal  remains,  and  from  this 
they  determine  the  kind  and  value  of  the  ore.  While,  of  course,  they 


.MAKl.NO  S.\LT  IN  VALLE,  HONDURAS. 

can  not  obtain  the  exact  results  of  the  modern  assay,  it  is  said  that 
many  of  them  can  tell  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  accuracy  the 
value  of  the  ore  per  ton. 

The  native  imlustrios  of  Valle  are  the  manufacture  of  salt,  cheese, 
rope,  and  hammocks. 

Choluteca  and  Valle  furnish  most  of  the  salt  used  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  There  are  two  methods  of  making  salt;  sometimes  the 
sea  water  is  used  and  sometimes  the  ground  along  the  beach.  In  the 
first  case  the  water  is  gathered  in  vats  built  in  the  ground,  where  it 
remains  20  days.  It  is  then  placed  in  earthen  vessels  and  boiled  until 
the  process  of  evaporation  has  been  comjileted.  In  some  cases  iron 
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SALT  MAKINT.,  ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  INDUSTRIES  OF  VALLE. 

Two  methods  arc  employed.  Sometimes  the  sea  water  ts  used  and  sometimes  the  ground  along  the 
beach.  In  tlie  first  case  the  water  is  gathered  in  vats  built  in  the  ground,  where  it  remains  2fl 
days.  It  is  then  placed  in  earthen  vessels  and  boiled  until  the  prorsiss  of  evaporation  has  been 
completed.  The  water  is  boiled  about  11  hours,  the  salt  taken  out,  and  the  process  repeated.  One 
iron  pan  produces  about  7(N)  pounds. 

When  the  ground  itself  is  used,  a  part  of  the  beach  is  plowed  uj) 
with  an  implement  having  a  number  of  prongs  and  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  It  is  then  carted  away  after  pathways  have  been  made 
by  a  triangular  harrow  or  scraper  wide  enough  to  allow  carts  to 
enter  the  plowed-up  soil.  It  is  jilaced  in  troughs  made  from  the 
trunks  of  trees,  21  to  24  feet  long,  mixed  with  salt  water,  and  filtered 
through  straw  into  a  small  trough  that  carries  the  water  to  a  second 
large  one  several  feet  lower  than  the  first.  Here  it  is  weighed  to 


jians,  6  feet  long  and  wide  and  13  inches  deej),  are  used  instead  of  the 
native  vessels  called  “hoyas.”  After  the  earthen  vessels  have  been 
used  a  number  of  times  a  part  of  the  salt  has  accumulatcfl  in  the  form 
of  a  hard  lumj)  and  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoj-a.  This  hard 
salt  can  be  gotten  out  only  by  breaking  the  vessel.  It  is  called 
“  curuma  ”  and  is  fed  to  cattle.  Where  iron  pans  are  used  the  furnace, 
made  of  adobe,  is  sometimes  provided  with  two  chimneys,  and, when 
large  enough  to  heat  two*  or  three  jians,  it  has  several  divisions  to 
prevent  all  of  the  heat  from  being  drawn  into  the  back  part  of  the 
furnace.  The  water  is  boiled  11  hours,  the  salt  taken  out,  and  the 
])rocess  renewed.  One  iron  ])an  produces  700  pounds. 
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dotormine  the  amount  of  salt  and  then  ovaporatod  as  in  the  first 
method. 

Tlie  governor  of  Valle  stated  that  the  Department  manufactures 
7.50,000  to  1,000,000  pounds  annually  and  that  the  salt  sells  for  60 
to  SO  cents  gold  })er  100  pounds.  (The  values  which  follow  are  all 
stated  in  American  currency.)  During  the  rainy  season,  when  salt 
is  not  manufactured,  it  sometimes  goes  as  high  as  .SI  to  $1.20.  This 
salt  is  sohl  to  the  merchants  of  Amapala,  who  often  buy  it  up  in 
large  quantities,  or  in  Tegucigalpa  itself.  Some  of  it  is  also  exported 
to  Guatemala. 

The  second  important  industry  in  Valle  is  the  manufacture  of 
cheese,  which  is  the  ])rincipal  article  of  export  to  Salvador.  It  is 


('ourtesy  Hiirt'uu  Fort'lirii  Htiil  Doiiiestlr  Coiiiiiieive. 

NATIVE  SALT  WORKS  IN  VALLE. 


When  the  ground  alon).  the  t)each  is  used,  it  is  plowed  up  and  allowed  to  <lry  in  the  sim.  It  is  tlien 
carted  away  and  placed  in  troutths  made  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  21  to  24  fMt  long,  mixed  with  salt 
water,  and  filtered  through  straw  into  a  small  trough  that  carries  the  water  to  a  second  large  one 
several  feet  lower  than  the  first.  Here  it  is  weighed  to  determine  the  amount  of  salt,  and  then 
evaporated,  as  in  the  first  method. 

made  during  the  rainy  season  from  June  to  November.  The  various 
kinds  of  cheese  arc  known  as  queso  de  jugo,  queso  de  mantequilla, 
and  quesillo.  The  queso  de  jugo,  full-cream  cheese,  is  produced  by 
the  simple  process  of  curdling  milk  with  rennet.  Queso  de  mante- 
<(uilla  is  made  from  the  cream  itself  in  the  ordinary  way  of  making 
cheese.  Quesillo  is  made  of  cream  scalded.  All  cheese  is  made 
from  slightly  sour  milk  and  sold  by  the  ounce  and  pound.  Queso 
de  mantequilla  comes  in  4  to  6  pound  cheeses.  The  quesillo  is 
usually  made  up  in  small  jiatties.  Only  the  half-cream  cheese  is 
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put  on  tlie  market.  During  the  rainy  season  it  can  be  bought 
for  SI. 60  to  S2  the  arroba  (about  25  pounds).  In  the  dry  season  it 
often  sells  for  $3.20.  The  full-cream  cheese  always  costs  20  cents  a 
pound. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  the  exports  from  Valle  to  Salvador 
amounted  to  $9,436,  of  which  cheese  formed  one  of  the  principal 
articles.  The  total  amount  manufactured  last  year  is  estimated  at 
2,700  arrobas  (67,500  pounds),  valued  at  $8,640. 

It  is  believed  that  the  tanning  of  hides  is  an  industry  that  could 
be  developed  in  Valle  because  of  the  large  supply  of  mangrove  bark. 
At  present  the  green  hides  are  bought  up  by  local  merchants  ami 
sold  in  Europe  and  tanned  hides  reimported.  Ordinary  beef  hides 
cost  $3.20  to  $4,  and  it  is  said  that  goatskins  are  plentiful.  If  the 
new  shoe  factory  in  Tegucigalpa,  whose  recent  installation  of  com¬ 
plete  macliinery  seems  to  indicate  the  development  of  the  largest 
enterprise  so  far  undertaken  in  this  city,  is  successful,  the  demand 
for  leather  will  be  much  greater  in  the  near  future.  The  hides  could 
be  gathered  in  large  quantities  from  the  various  Departments  of  the 
Ke|)ublic. 

Little  can  be  said  relative  to  trade  opportunities  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Valle.  With  proper  canvassing,  iron  pans 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt  could  be  sold  in  larger  quantities.  At 
])resent  oidy  a  few  are  used,  and  these  have  been  imported  from 
England. 

The  development  of  Valle  has  been  somewhat  retarded,  but  it  is 
not  imjiossible  that  this  De])artment  may  some  day  become  one  of 
the  foremost  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  that  its  adjoining 
island,  Sacate  Grande,  oilers  for  the  establishment  of  the  main  port, 
which  is  at  present  on  Tigre  Island.  It  is  conveniently  located  for 
the  exportation  of  native  products,  and  several  fertile  strips  of  land 
along  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  culti¬ 
vating  rubber  and  other  tropical  plants. 


EDUCATION  IN  GUATE 
MALA'  ■; 


Tl  1 K  present  organization  of  education  in  Guatemala  embraces, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
practically  all  departments  of  higher  and  special  instruction. 
There  are  faculties  of  law  and  medicine,  normal,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  industrial  schools,  and  military,  artistic,  and  musical  acad¬ 
emies.  The  elementary*  school  comprises  six  years  above  the  kinder¬ 
garten;  the  secondary,  five  years.  For  admission  to  the  faculties  of 
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law  and  medicine  the  full  secondary  course  is  required.  The  special 
schools  are  modifications  of  secondary  and,  in  some  cases,  even  of 
jirimary  education.  In  this  article  it  will  not  be  possible  to  describe 
all  in  detail;  the  most  salient  features  only  can  be  given. 

In  recent  years  the  Government  has  been  particularly  active  in 
fostering  industrial  education.  Xot  only  have  night  schools  been 
founded  for  artisans,  but  special  institutions  of  manual  training  have 
been  opened  in  the  capital  and  in  some  provincial  towns.  The  escuela 
practica  is  an  institution  from  which  the  country  expects  much  in  the 
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rising  generation.  The  curriculum  in  its  scholastic  branches  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  but  to  these  are 
added  instruction  and  practice  in  the  most  common  arts  and  crafts. 
These  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  boarding  schools  in  which  ])art  of  the 
])upils  are  scholars  a]>pointed  and  maintaineil  by  the  State  and  part 
are  ])aying  pu])ils,  who  also  lodge  and  board  in  the  institution.  There 
are  six  such  schools  for  boys  and  three  for  girls  in  the  Kepublic,  besides 
two  distinct  trade  schools.  The  full  course  covei's  four  years.  The 
forenoon  is  given  to  common-school  branches,  in  which  is  included 
bookkeeping,  and  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  manual  work — cooking, 
sewing,  millinery,  etc.,  for  the  girls;  and  carpentry*,  ironwork,  tailor- 


A  |•ROC'ESSION  OF  .MIXEKVA  IN'  GI  ATF.MAI.A. 

.\U  the  eitizeiis  of  tlie  Kepuljlic  lake  part  in  the  parade.  Private  seminaries,  a.s  well  as  the  national 
sehools,  are  represented. 

ing,  ami  shoemaking  for  the  boys.  There  is  a  separate  school  for 
each  sex,  as  coeducation,  even  in  the  jirimary  school,  has  gained  little 
foothold  in  Guatemala. 

The  two  escuelas  practicas  of  Guatemala  Gity,  the  one  for  giHs  in 
the  west  central  part  of  the  city  and  that  for  boys  in  the  extreme 
southern  section,  are  both  magnificent  etlifices.  The  girls’  school  has 
been  occupied  only  a  few  years,  and  the  other  is  just  being  completed. 
Such  schools  have  an  important  mission  in  the  country  and  the 
instruction  can  not  be  too  practical.  Owing  to  the  long  tradition  of 
nonpractical  instruction,  constant  supervision  is  necessary  to  hold 
them  to  their  peculiar  purpose. 

In  the  way  of  commercial  education,  courses  in  bookkeeping  and 
stenography  are  given  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  secondary 
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schools  of  both  sexes.  Tliese  courses  would  h(‘  more  comj)reheusive. 
practical,  and  efricient  were  not  the  school  ])ro"i’am  so  crowded.  As 
in  many  other  Spaidsh-Ainerican  countries  the  secondary  course  of 
study  is  uniform  for  all  students,  and  the  desire  to  "ive  all  useful 
instruction  adapted  to  this  grade  of  s<*hool  has  led  to  burdening  the 
curriculum  with  so  many  sidjjects  that  thoroughness  is  necessarily 
sacrificed  to  breadth  of  view.  The  system  of  bifurcation  or  trifur¬ 
cation  of  the  curriculum  in  the  late  years  to  suit  the  varied  trades  or 
prospective  vocation  of  tin*  j)uj)il — a  system  so  generally  in  vogue  in 
the  United  States— has  made  progress  hut  slowly  in  Latin  America. 
Guatemala  is  at  present  studying  the  project,  and  it  is  likely  that  in 
the  near  future  the  secondary  school  curricxdum  will  terminate  in 
three  courses  insteail  of  the  one,  as  at  present.  One  course  will  be 
designed  for  those  expecting  to  study  jurisprudence,  another  for 
those  jxreparing  for  medicine  and  other  scientific  vocations,  and  the 
third  for  those  entering  industrial  and  mercantile  pursuits.  When 
this  division  is  made  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  time  given  to 
commercial  studies  and  make  them  much  more  efficient. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  instruction  given  in  the  regular  high 
schools  there  is  maintained  in  the  capital  a  night  business  school. 
It  has  a  complete  and  distinct  organization,  a  fair  exjuipment,  and 
earnest  teachers;  the  stiufimts  are  young  men  already  engaged  in 
busint'ss,  and  the  imn-e  fact  of  tlu'ir  regular  attendance  at  night 
sessions  is  ample  jxroof  of  their  eagerness  to  learn  and  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  institution.  There  are  three  hours  of  classes  each  week 
evening,  excej)t  Saturday,  and  the  entire  course  can  be  completed  in 
four  years. 

Xormal  instruction  is  given  in  two  schools  in  the  capital,  one  foi- 
either  sex,  and  in  two  schools  at  Chiquimula,  which  serve  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a  normal  section  in  the  high  school 
for  boys  at  Quezaltenango,  the  princijxal  towni  of  the  west.  The 
course  of  study  in  all  is  practically  the  same,  allowing  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  sex  in  the  manual  subjects.  All  likewise  have  practice  schools 
in  the  same  building,  and  from  these  elementary  schools  comes  almost 
exclusively  the  clientele  of  the  normal.  The  attendance  in  these 
primary  departments  is  larger  than  the  needs  of  the  jxractice  school 
require  and  to  a  certain  extent  overshadow  the  higher  dejiartment. 
As  the  institutions  maintains  boarding  and  lodging  facilities,  the 
larger  numbei  of  younger  jiupils  complicates  the  administration.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  practice  schools  are  the 
very  best  primary  schools  in  the  Republic.  Almost  all  pujiils  in  the 
normal  schools  are  scholars  apj)ointed  and  maintained  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  are  under  contract  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  a 
certain  number  of  vears.  The  course  of  studv  covers  four  vears  and 
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embraces  a  larger  part  of  the  high-seliool  curriculum  with  the  atldi- 
tioii  of  ])e(lagogy  throughout  the  entire  course  and  practice  teaching 
one  hour  daily  during  the  last  two  years.  All  the  normal  schools  are 
sections  of  regular  high  schools  except  the  one  for  boys  in  Guatemala 
t’ity.  It  formerh'  occupied  the  same  j)Osition,  but  in  1S9S  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Instituto  Xacional  and  joined  with  the  Kscuela  de 
Indigenas,  which  j)ossessed  extensive  huildings  and  grounds  just  south 
of  the  city.  An  important  subject  of  the  curriculum  in  the  hoys’ 
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On  October  28,  1899,  President  Manuel  Estrada  published  a  decree  settinR  apart  the  last  Sunday  in 
October  of  each  year  as  a  national  holiday  to  celebrate  the  benefits  of  public  instruction.  The  exer¬ 
cises  and  festivities  are  participated  in  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  general  public,  and  are  lield  in 
temples  erected  and  dedicated  to  this  purpose. 

schools  is  agriculture,  both  theoretic  and  practical.  Kor  this  purpose 
the  school  at  Guatemala  C'ity  enjoys  extensive  gardens  and  farm  land. 
The  products  of  farm  and  garden  are  used  in  the  school  where  almost 
all  the  boys  of  elementary  as  well  as  the  normal  grades  are  internos. 

The  Institute  Xacional  de  Senoritas  of  the  capital  enjoys  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  occupying  the  historic  old  convent  in  which  met  the 
assembly  that  framed  and  promulgated  the  independence  of  Guate¬ 
mala.  It  is  a  venerable  building,  only  one  story  in  height,  as  were  all 
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the  old  biiildin<;s  of  Guatemala,  and  includes  with  the  garden  in  the 
rear  and  the  chapel  at  one  corner  an  entire  city  block.  It  is  so  solidly 
constructed  that  time  seems  to  have  no  effect  uj)on  it,  and  although 
not  wholly  suited  to  the  needs  of  modern  education,  it  still  serves 
well  its  purpose. 

The  School  of  Law  maintains  a  course  of  hut  five  years  which  is 
the  minimum  length  of  time  for  such  schools  in  Spanish  America. 
Tlie  enrollment  for  tlie  year  lt)ll-r2  was  between  50  and  60.  The 
required  studies  embrace  not  onh'  civil,  criminal  and  commercial  law, 
court  procedure,  and  the  philosophy  of  law,  hut  also  international 
law  and  an  outline  couise  on  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  literature. 
This  last-named  course  is  rather  exceptional  in  curricula  of  law  schools, 
but  remembering  that  students  enter  directly  from  secondary  schools 
and  that  there  is  no  faculty  of  letters,  it  seems  most  ajipropriate  to 
include  it  in  the  course.  It  is  a  focus  of  national  and  social  culture, 
and  can  readily  justify  its  existence. 

The  relatively  small  enrollment  seems  to  nullif}’  the  argument  useil 
in  other  countries  for  increasing  the  length  of  course  in  the  law  schools 
in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  students.  Guatemala  has  the  short 
course.  In  most  Spanish-American  countries  it  is  six  j^ears,  in  some 
seven,  and  in  one  eight;  and  j^et,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
Guatemala  has  as  few,  if  not  fewer,  aspirants  for  the  profession  of  law 
than  her  sister  States. 

The  school  maintains  also  a  course  of  three  years  for  the  training 
of  notaries,  and  the  ollicial  designation  of  the  institution  is  Escuela 
do  Derecho  y  Xotariado.  The  course  of  study  for  notaries  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  law  in  the  subjects  ])ui-sued.  Nearly  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  law  take  the  examination  for  the  notariado  and  combine  in 
practice  the  two  ])rofessions.  At  ])resent  theiv  are  hut  five  students 
pre])aring  to  he  notaries  only. 

The  system  of  moot  courts  does  not  obtain  in  the  law  school  of 
Guatemala.  However,  in  addition  to  two  theoretic  courses  on  court 
]>rocedure,  the  student  must  attend  a  fixed  number  of  times  sessions 
of  the  lower  courts  of  the  land,  observe  the  proceedings,  study  the 
pa])ers,  and  report  such  attendance  to  the  secretary  of  the  school- 
Ilis  ])resence  at  the  court  is  certified  to  by  the  judicial  olficer. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  almost  wholly  by  lectuies,  although 
usually  the  student  uses  also  a  text  covering  the  subject.  The  rules 
of  the  college  recpiire  that  at  least  once  a  month  in  each  class  there 
must  he  ])resented  by  one  or  more  students  named  by  the  ])rofessor  a 
paper  or  })a])ers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  study.  Such  ])a])ers  shall 
he  read  and  discussed  in  class,  and  afterwards  may  he  ])rinted  in 
La  Escuela  de  Derecho,  the  monthly  official  publication  of  the  college. 
No  administrative  union  exists  between  the  faculties  of  law  and  medi¬ 
cine;  each  is  independent  of  the  other  and  is  presided  over  by  a  dean 
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and  acacU'niio  coimoil  who  arc  ros|)onsil)le  to  and  rojxtrt  diroctly  t(t 
tho  (h'partiuont  of  education.  The  tleans  and  meinhers  of  the  coun¬ 
cils  are  a])pointed  to  these  ])ositions  hy  the  Presulent  of  the  Hej)uhlic. 
Professors  are  ap])ointed  in  the  same  manner,  hut  on  th(>  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  dean  and  council.  Xotwithstandin*'  this  theoretic  class 
union  with  the  chief  executive  of  the  state,  the  faculties  are  ])racti- 
cally  autonomous. 

The  medical  school  of  Guatejuala  was  founded  in  1808  and  has  the 
rare  "ood  fortune  of  having  preserved  all  its  official  records  from 
that  time  to  the  ])resent.  The  school  includes  the  departments  of 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  midwifery.  The  duration  of  study  in  the 
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various  departments  is  as  follows:  Medicine  six  years;  jiharmaev, 
four  yeai-s;  dentistry,  three  years;  and  midwifery,  two  years.  For 
admission  to  all  departments,  except  the  last  named,  the  entire  course 
of  secondary  education  is  required.  In  the  last  12  years  there  have 
been  graduated  160  physicians,  100  jiharmacists,  25  dentists,  and  30 
midwives. 

The  building  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  is  near  the  western  limit  of 
the  city  and  occupies  an  entire  block.  Between  the  main  fayade 
and  the  street  is  a  narrow  garden,  while  behind  the  building  is  a  large 
botanical  garden.  The  building  is  but  one  story  high  and  within  are 
two  uncovered  patios,  around  one  of  which  is  grouped  the  class 
rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  medical  school,  and  about  the  other, 
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tlio  facilities  of  the  school  of  j)liaiinacy.  The  clinic  of  the  dental 
collefje  is  in  the  city  hos])ital,  which  fronts  the  school  on  the  north. 
The  faculty  has  a  library  of  ahoiit  S,0()()  A  olunies.  a  large  luiiseum  of 
(Inatenialan  fauna,  aid  in  gcrcial  good  lahoratories. 

It  was  in  the  salon  de  actor  of  the  medical  school  that  the  Sixth 
Pan  American  Medical  (’ongress  assemhled  in  1908.  At  that  time 
the  hall  was  remodeled  and  adorned  with  escutcheons  of  all  the 
American  Kejiublics.  It  has  lua'ii  preserved  in  the  same  state  as 
arranged  for  the  congress,  and  jirovides  for  tlie  faculty  of  medicine  a 
magnificent  assembly  ball. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  HISTORIC 
MANUSCRIPT  OF  MEXICO 


THK  clay  lu'forc'  the*  P^ijilitc'CMitli  Iiitc^niatioiial  Congress  of 
Anu'ricanists  wont  into  sc'ssion  at  I^ondon  in  May  of  this 
year,  1  hajcjx'nod  to  he'  taking  dinnor  in  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Ilotcd,  when,  looking  across  the  room,  1  was  pleascal  to 
observe  the  presence  of  a  friend  of  many  Americanist  congrc'ssc's, 
Mrs.  Zelia  Xuttall,  known  to  Americanists  the  world  over  for  her 
studies  in  Mc'xican  arclueology.  After  dinner  there  was  a  pleasant 
meeting,  and  we  retired  to  one  of  the  little  jcarlors  to  talk  ovc'r 
bygone  days  and  exchange  our  (‘xperiences.  ‘‘  I  have  just  come  from 
Spain,’’  she  said,  “where  I  have  Ix'en  doing  some  rc'search  work  in 
the  libraries  of  Madrid  and  the  Escurial,  and  in  the  archive's  of 
Simancas  and  Seville,  and,  by  the  way,  1  have  a  ])i('ce  of  news  for 
you.”  She  then  jcrocc'c'dc'd  to  tell  me  of  some  discoveries  she  had 
made,  in  jcarticular  of  an  anonymous  manuscript.  I  listened  with 
attention,  but  without  s])c'cial  interest,  until  one  name  dropjx'd  from 
her  lips.  Then  it  sc'emed  as  though  a  lU'w  vista  s])read  before  me. 
“You  have  heard,”  she  inquired,  “Of  the  dialogos  of  Luis  Vives?” 
At  the  first  moment  she  little  dreamed  of  the  chord  she  had  struck. 
The  name  Cervantes  Salazar  sprang  to  my  lips  and  simultaneously 
to  hers.  “Mrs.  Xuttall,”  I  rejdic'd,  “this  is  grand,  it  is  wonderful — 
this  is  the  ev'ent  of  the  Congress.  T  congratulate  you.”  The  nc'xt 
day  we  met  at  the  British  Museum  to  verif}’  a  few  data,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  lady  announcc'd  her  discovery  to  the  congrc'ss. 

To  understand  all  this  it  is  necessary  for  the  uninitiatc'd  reader  to 
travel  with  me  over  a  portion  of  the  ground  of  Spanish-American 
literature.  About  the  year  1514  there  came  into  the  world  at  Toledo, 
in  Sj)ain,  Francisco  Cervantc's  de  Salazar.  Sjcain  was  then  hastc'iiing 
on  to  the  golden  age  of  its  literature,  the  age  of  Carlos  Quinto,  and 
the  year  1514  witnessed  at  Alcala  de  llenares  the  jerinting  for  the  first 
time  of  the  (Irec'k  text  of  the  Xc'w  Testament.  The  Renaissance  was 
in  full  swing,  Boscan  and  (larcilaso  de  la  Vega  were  soon  to  introduce 
the  Italian  style,  and  the  great  Hurtado  de  Mc'udoza  was  then  about 
12  years  of  age.  Dialogues  were  glowing  fashionable,  the  kc'ynote 
having  been  struck  by  Judas  Abarbanel  (Leon  llebreo),  to  be  followed 
by  such  writers  as  Perez  Oliva,  Juan  de  Valdes,  Luis  Vives,  and  others. 
It  was  in  this  classic  atmosphere  that  (’ervantes  Salazar  was  horn, 
Alexio  Venegas  and,  |)robably,  Luis  Viv'es  were  his  masters.  He 

>  My  Charles  Warren  Currier,  I’h.  1>. 
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thus  fjrcw  to  Ik*  an  ('ininoiit  Latinist.  His  talent  in  this  liiu*  ohtained 
for  him  the  position  of  Latin  socretarv  to  the  Archbisliop  of  Seville, 
(’ardinal  Garcia  de  Loaysa,  a  ])ost  he  occu))ied  until  the  cardinal’s 
death  in  1,540.  In  this  same  year  Orvantes  Salazar  published  his 
first  book,  dedicating;  it  to  the  Infanta  Maria.  dauj;hter  of  Charles  V. 

The  work  contains  a 
number  of  translations  of 
the  writiiif's  of  Luis 
•Mexia,  Oliva,  and  Luis 
Vives,  with  glosses,  com¬ 
mentaries,  and  amplifica¬ 
tions  by  Cervantes  Sala¬ 
zar.  One  of  these,  begun 
by  Oliva  and  fiiushed  by 
Salazar,  is  the  well  known 
“  Dialogue  on  the  Dignity 
of  Man.”  Salazar  dedi¬ 
cated  it  to  lI(*rnando 
Cortez,  whom  he  greatly 
admin'd,  and  who  died 
the  year  after  its  ])ublica- 
tion. 

The  ])rologue  to  tin* 
book  containing  these 
works  was  writtc'n  by 
.Vlexio  Venegas,  under 
date  of  May  22,  1.54(),  but 
there  is  no  date  on  the 
title  page.  The  Mexican 
bibliographer,  G  a  r  c  i  a 
Icazbalceta,  who  tells  us 
that  he  saw  the  book 
once,  says  that  it  was 
published  by  Juan  de 
Brocar  at  Alcala  de  Ile- 
nares.  A  second  edition 
was  brought  out  in  1772 
by  Francisco  (\*rda  y 
Rico.  The  original  edi¬ 
tion  is  now  very  rare.  I  had  the  ))leasure  of  examining  the  copy  in 
the  British  Museum  together  with  Mrs.  .\uttall,  a  copy  that  la*- 
longed  at  one  time  to  the  library  of  1).  Joa.  Martinez  Sala  Franca. 

Four  years  after  the  jiublication  of  his  work  we  find  Cervantes 
Salazar  jirofessing  rhetoric  at  Alcala,  a  ])ost  he  did  not  fill  very  long, 
as  he  soon  went  to  Mexico,  where  at  that  time  Alonso  de  Vera  Cruz, 
.Vugustinian,  was  flourishing  as  one  of  its  most  learned  men.  When, 


.MRS.  ZEI.IA  Nl’TTAI.I,,  NOTED  STUDENT  OK 
MEXICAN  AKClLEOI.OIiY  AND  COI.ONIAI,  HIS¬ 
TORY. 

Thi'  most  niw'iit  contribution  of  this  prominent  arc-hieologist 
is  a  lon);-lost  historic  document,  in  manuscript  form, 
which  she  discoven^d  amom;  the  antique  and  ancient  col¬ 
lections  in  the  archives  of  the  National  Library  at  Madrid, 
Spain.  The  manuscript  is  believed  to  Ix',  without  doubt, 
the  work  of  the  scholar  and  writiT  Dr.  Cervantes  Salazar, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cimtury.  It  contains 
a  chronicle  of  Mexico. 
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ill  loo3,  the  University  of  Mexico  was  established,  Salazar  was  the 
first  to  occupy  its  chair  of  rhetoric,  and  on  January  8,  looJ,  he  deliv¬ 
ered  a  discourse  at  the  inaii<;uration  of  the  chair  of  Latin.  While 
teaehinj;  he  followed  a  course  in  theolojiy  under  Fray  Alonso  de  Vera 
('ruz,  and  took  several  decrees  from  the  university.  In  loo4  he  jnih- 
lished  a  hook  of  dialojiues  that  in  our  own  tinu'  was  reprinted  by 
(larcia  Icazbalceta.  A  cojiy  of  this  reprint  is  in  the  (’onjiressional 
Library.  The  year  after  the  publication  of  his  work  Cervantes  Sal¬ 
azar  received  holy  orders,  at  the  a<;e  of  41,  and  he  subsequently 
obtained  the  doctorate  in  theology. 

Four  years  later  the  ayuntaniiento  of  Mexico  apjiointed  him  oflicial 
chronicler  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  with  a  salary  of  200  pesos.  Some 
few  years  after  this  he  became  canon  of  the  ('athedral  of  Mexico, 
although,  from  the  corresjiondence  of  the  times,  we  infer  that,  justly 
or  unjustly,  he  did  not  stand  very  highly  in  the  esteem  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  Moya  de  Contreras  y  Montiifar. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  jiersonal  qualities,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  his  favor,  his  writings,  unlike  those  of  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  contain  nothing  but  what  is  usid'ul  and  edifying.  Cnfor- 
tunately  the  most  imjiortant  of  his  works  went  astray.  This  was  the 
“Chronicle  of  New  Sjiain,”  that,  as  ollicial  historiographer,  he  began 
about  1559.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  conqileted  Ix'fore  the 
author’s  tleath  in  1575. 

Cervantes  Salazar  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries, 
owing  to  his  gieat  abilitv,  and  several  writers  of  the  jieriod  make 
complimentary  references  to  his  works  that  ajijieared  between  1542 
and  1570. 

Although  the  “(’hronicle  of  New  Sjiain’’  did  not  ajqiear  in  ])rint, 
it  was  not  unknown.  The  historian,  Herrera,  states  that,  in  com¬ 
piling  his  Decades,  he  made  use  of  certain  memoirs  of  Dr.  Cervantes. 
He  adds  that  he  was  a  diligent  and  learned  man  and  that  he  jier- 
ferred  him  as  an  authority  to  Friars  Olmos,  Sahagun,  and  Mendieta. 

Like  so  many  other  manuscrijits  of  the  jieriod,  that  of  Cervantes 
Salazar  must  have  been  taken  to  S])ain.  If  any  co]>y  remained  in 
Mexico,  it  may  have  been  lost  in  the  lire  that  destroyed  the  old 
building  of  the  Ayuntaniiento. 

In  17J7  Barcia  records  the  existence  in  Sjiain  of  three  cojiies  of  the 
work.  One  which  he  personally  saw,  and  from  which  he  (pioted, 
was  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  de  Olivares.  Another  copy  existed 
in  the  jirivate  library  of  the  King  of  S])ain,  and,  finally,  a  third  was 
owned  by  Barcia  himself.  This  was  uidinished,  and  it  bore  the 
signature  of  Valderrama,  Visitor  of  the  Audiencia  of  Mexico.  Barcia 
also  remarks  that  some  one  had  altered  the  wording  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  changing  the  jiassages  in  which  Salazar  writes  in  the  first 
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\Uo  ^L*e,  0'?7fu  niA  , 

^iu/la/^^p  juiJk  j>xt msKfiCfta.conijt 

1  ne4€/^zxAjfirt. 

max  cctafu>  .j'effaJna/t  /meuo^pnazii^^: 
^ia/tP^^aet .  nn^a  tff^cji^kxA^^u^dex^ 
/exti^z  xxieuTi^:  ^/Sx jaxmca/e^/tfioi:^^ 
' diXfxan)  /nz^CMipfwi 


(a^sccrajt 


A  J’Atip:  FROM  THE  “CRONK  A  I)K  MJEVA  ESI’ANA,”  DISCOVERED  BY  MRS 

NCTTALl. 


1 1  IS  t)elievcil  that  this  work  was  coiumencod  al>oiit  15')9  wlioii  Dr.  Salazar  was  appointed  ollit-iai  histori- 
oCTiiplicr  of  Mexico  City,  a  description  of  wliicli  ajtpears  in  tlie  mannscript.  The  ctironiclc  was  never 
completed,  however,  althoustli  it  was  known  and  mentioned  l)y  Itibliosraphers.  Tlirec  copies  are  sai<I 
to  have  existed  but  were  lost  sijtht  of  and  the  disi'overv  of  this  copy  marks  a  sijmal  achievement  to  the 
many  Ititimphs  of -Mrs.  Ntittall’s  re.searches. 
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jx'rson  to  the  third,  und  he  sus])eets  Valderniinii  of  havinj'  ])ei-])etrated 
this  ])ieco  of  vandalism. 

Our  next  mention  of  Salazar’s  Chronicle  is  among  the  biographies 
of  Beristain  y  Souza.  This  author  not  only  quotes  from  it,  hut  says 
moreover  that  the  manuscrijit  consisted  of  444  sheets.  After  this 
the  work  of  Cervantes  Salazar  seems  forgotten  for  a  time,  and  no 
further  attention  is  jiaid  to  it  until  (iarcia  Icazl)alceta,  who  writes 
much  of  Salazar  in  his  “ Bihliografia  Mexicana  del  Siglo  XVl,’’  begins 
a  (juest,  with  the  result  that  in  1886  he  acknowledges  himself  foiled 
in  his  elforts.  Sefior  Zarco  del  Valle,  at  present  inspector  of  tin* 
royal  palace  in  Madrid,  and  at  that  time  librarian  of  the  royal  library, 
wrote  him  that  he  had  searched  for  it  in  vain.  Considering,  then, 
that  the  manuscrijit  was  unknown  to  such  hibliograjihers  as  (Iarcia 
icazhalceta  and  Jose  Torihio  Medina,  who  riders  to  it  in  his  Bihlioteca 
llisjiano- Americana,  and  in  his  work  on  “Printing  in  Mexico. ’’  all  1 
could  do  in  prejiaring  material  for  my  history  of  Spanish  American 
literature  was  to  speak  of  the  Cronica  as  belonging  to  lost  works. 
This  was  the  more  to  be  dejilored,  as,  jierhaps,  no  other  history  of 
.Mexico  was  written  under  such  favorable  circumstances.  The  author, 
one  of  the  learned  men  and  great  Latinists  of  the  golden  age,  a  iiersonal 
friend  of  Cortez  and  other  conquistadores,  wrote  less  than  40  years 
after  the  compiest,  and  near  enough  to  consult  eyewitnesses,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  years  that  had  ehqised  must  have  dispelled 
much  old  prejudice  and  passion.  He  wrote,  moreover,  on  the  ver}' 
stage  where  the  great  drama  had  been  enacted,  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
in  which,  he  tells  us,  innumerahle  eyewitnesses  of  the  compiest  still 
lived. 

(Iarcia  Icazhalceta  had  located  another  work  of  Cervantes  Salazar, 
the  Tumulo  Imjierial,  with  a  description  of  the  obsequies  of  the 
Lnqieror  ('harles  V  that  had  been  held  in  Mexico.  1  believe  that 
two  co])ies  of  this  work  exist,  one  in  the  collection  of  Senor  Sanchez  y 
-Vgreda  in  Mexico,  while  Senor  Jijon  y  Caamano  of  (^uito  tells  me 
that  he  himself  jiossesses  another  cojiy  in  the  collection  made  by  the 
well-known  historian  of  Ecuador,  the  Most  Reverend  Gonzalez  Suarez, 
-Vrchhishoj)  of  (^uito.  The  discoveries  of  Garcia  Icazhalceta  went  no 
further,  and  he  died  without  having  seen  the  Cronica  of  Cervantes 
Salazar. 

F'rom  all  this,  one  may  infer  the  jileasure  I  exjierienced  when  Mrs. 
NTittall  told  me  of  her  discovery.  I  shall  give  an  account  of  this 
important  event  in  her  own  words,  sjioken  at  the  time  she  announced 
it  to  the  International  (^mgress  of  Americanists: 

.\fter  haviiifi  spent  nearly  two  months  in  Madrid,  workinj;  daily  in  its  libraries  and 
archives,  I  was  ahont  to  depart  for  Seville,  but  went  one[  day  to  the  nianiiscript 
lepartment  of  the  National  Library  in  order  to  take  some  final  notes. 

.\b  T  glanced  over  the  index  I  had  made  for  my  own  ‘use  of  the  titles  of  works 
relating  to  Mexico  enumerated  in  the  written  catalogue  of  the  archives.  I  saw  that 
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(hero  were  a  lew  reiiiainiiig  tliat  I  had  not  asked  for  and  looked  into.  So  1  decided  to 
ask  for  these,  so  as  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  a.scerlaining  exactly  what  was  there,  for 
future  reference.  Amongst  the  manuscrijits  I  asked  for  was  an  anonymous  ‘‘Oonica 
de  la  Xueva  Espana,"  little  expecting  that  when  it  was  brought  to  me  it  would  prove 
to  l)e  a  book  containing  88H  closely  written  pages  and  bound  in  a  beautiful  old  red 
leather  binding  with  gilded  tooling. 

My  surprise  increased  wlien  I  looked  into  its  contents,  finding,  unfortunately,  that 
it  was  not  only  anonymous,  t)ut  undated,  unfinished,  and  without  an  index.  On  the 
reverse  of  folio  -444  tliere  is  the  heading  foEchapter  of  Book  VI,  but  the  chapteritself 
was  never  written,  and  it  looks  as  though  it  might  have  lieen  the  hand  of  death  that 
arrested  the  author’s  ])en,  for  several  blank  pages  follow. 

I  found  that  the  Ixuik  had  been  originally  planned  to  be  divided  into  two  parts.  At 
present  it  consists  of  six  books  of  uneipial  length. 

Book  1.  which  begins  with  a  summary  and  arguments,  consists  of  32  separate  chap¬ 
ters. 

Book  11,  of  3ti  chapters. 

Book  111  is  designated  as  "of  tin*  Second  Part”  and  conUiins  Ii3  (thapters. 

Book  IV  has  134  chaj)lers. 

Book  V  has  no  less  than  198  chapters. 

riie  unfinished  book  has  but  32  complete  chai)ters  and  the  heading  of  a  33d. 

Of  these,  the  first,  short  one,  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  ancient  rites  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  tin;  Indians,  and  the  longer,  second  one,  to  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
Mexico. 

What  arrested  my  attrition  particularly  were  the  evidences  that  the  hand  of  a 
<-en.sor  had  tampered  freely  with  the  book.  Whole  chapters  were  stricken  out,  the 
lines  being  .separately  ruled  through  without,  fortunately,  rendering  the.se  illegible, 
excepting  in  a  few  <'a.ses. 

.\s  soon  as  1  began  to  read  the  text  I  realized  that  I  had  before  me  a  w(»rk  of 
utnio.st  value  and  importance,  and  I  directed  all  my  energies  to  .search  for  the  internal 
evidences  that  would  reveal  the  authorsliip  which  .sorely  puzzled  me.  After  reading 
through  pages  of  text,  every  now  and  then  making  little  dips  into  different  parts,  I 
found  the  clue  to  his  identity  in  chapter  24  of  Book  IV,  entitled;  "A  Description  of 
the  (irandeur  of  the  City  of  Mexico  of  To-day.  Since  the  Spaniards  Have  Settled 
in  It.” 

In  this  chapter  the  author  writes:  "1  have  de.scribed  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  City  of  Mexico  in  Latin,  in  certain  dialogues  that  I  added  to  those  of  Luis  Vives 
It  seemed  to  me  but  right  that  as  I  was  an  iidiabitant  of  this  great  city  and  a  cate- 
dratico  (professori  in  its  university,  and  as  the  Latin  tongue  is  common  to  all  nations, 
the  latter  should  first  learn  through  me  and  in  Latin,  instead  of  from  some  one  ekse. 
about  the  grandeur  and  maje.sty  of  this  capital,  which  would  have  increa.sed  greatly, 
as  in  other  things,  if  the  viceroy  had  put  more  zeal  into  the  matter.’’ 

The  above  entire  passage  is  stricken  out  by  the  pen  of  the  censor  who  wrote  tin* 
marginal  note:  “It  was  very  well  written  about  by  Dr.  Cervantes,  j)rofes.sor  (tf  tin* 
University  of  Mexico,  in  some  Latin  dialogues  that  he  added  to  tho.se  of  Luis  Vives,” 
ilius  altering  the  text  from  the  first  to  the  third  person.  Being  of  cours(>  ac(|uainted 
with  the  delightful  dialogues,  containing  the  descrij)tion  of  the  City  of  Mexico  in  15,54. 
I  knew  who  “  Doctor  Cervantes’’  .Salazar  was.  although  I  did  not  rememlxT  ever 
having  read  about  his  having  written  another  work  much  h‘.s.s  a  Chroni<-le." 

Thus  far  Mrs.  Xuttall.  On  linflino;  tlu*  nianuscript,  she  made  some 
inquiries  of  the  custodians  of  the  manu.script  department  of  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional,  one  of  whom  had  been  there  for  ‘20  years,  and 
received  the  reply,  that  to  their  knowledge,  the  manuscript  had 
ti<*V('r  l)(‘en  askt'd  for,  copied,  or  photographed. 
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Mrs.  Xuttall  pro(‘(*(‘d(Hl  t<»  London  with  tlio  copy  of  a  jiortion 
of  the  inamiscript  and  pliotojfiaphs  of  sonic  of  its  pages. 

I  may  now  ]>rocccd  to  arrange  in  brief  form  tlie  arguments  that  go 
to  prove  the  autlienticity  of  tin*  mamiserijit . 

1.  It  is  known  tliat  (’ervantes  Salazar  wrote  a  Cronica  of  Me.xico, 
three  manuscript  copies  of  which  e.visted  in  Spain  in  Barcia’s  day, 
one  of  which  he  jiossessed.  Further  tlie  work  is  Iniefly  de.scrihed  liy 
Beristain  y  Souza. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  (‘ither  Barcia’s  or  sonu*  other  copy  found  its 
way  into  the  National  Library,  tlc'  hooks  of  which  were  transferred 
to  the  new  building  some  20  years  ago. 

3.  Mrs.  Nuttall  accidentally  discovers  a  manusciijit  with  the  iden¬ 
tical  title  of  that  of  (’ervantes  ,Salazar.  “(’lonica  de  Nueva  F.spaha.” 

4.  The  author  of  the  manuscript  added  some  Latin  dialogues  to 
tho.se  of  Luis  Vives,  in  which  he  describes  the  greatness  of  the  (’itv 
of  Mexico.  No  other  dialogues  of  the  kind  are  known  but  those  of 
(’erv'antes  Salazar. 

5.  There  are  scattered  relerences  in  the  manuscript  to  jirove  that 
the  author  was  a  ])er.sonal  friend  of  ('ortes  in  Spain,  as  when,  for 
instance,  he  writ(*s;  “At  the  court  of  the  King  I  have  often  heai’d 
(’ortes  say,  etc.’’  \Ve  know  that  ('ervantes  was  an  admirer  of 
(’ortes,  to  whom  h<*  (h'dicatcal  his  first  work,  the  year  before  (’ortes 
died. 

6.  The  author  of  the  manu.script  .seems  to  have  copied  an  entire 
chapter  from  “a  most  learned  book  written  by  Master  Fray  Alonso 
de  la  Vera  Cruz,  my  master  in  holy  theology.”  We  know  that  (’er¬ 
vantes  studied  theology  under  the  renownc'd  Alonso  de  Vera  Cruz. 

7.  The  manuscript  discovered  by  Mrs.  Nuttall  contains  444  sheets, 
the  exact  numlx'r  given  by  Beristain  y  Souza. 

8.  Mrs.  Nuttall’s  manuscript  is  unlinished,  with  many  erasions 
from  the  hand  of  the  censor,  with  changi's  from  the  first  to  the 
third  person.  All  this  agrees  with  that  of  Barcia  in  .several  details, 
for  Barcia  says,  that  his  copy  was  unfinished,  and  that  passages  in 
which  Cervantes  wrot<*  in  the  first  were  chang«‘d  to  the  third  person. 

I  must  thus  conclmh*  that  then*  is  suflicient  evidence  to  identify 
our  manuscript  with  that  of  (’ervantes  Salazar. 

The  historical  importance  of  tin*  work,  with  its  new  and  int(*re.sting 
details,  important  to  the  archaeologist,  as  well  as  to  the  historian, 
can  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  jiaper.  1  can  only  express  tlu'  wish 
that  the  Beal  Academia  d(*  Ilistoria,  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  or 
some  other  learned  society,  may  .six*  its  way  clear  toward  adding 
this  manu.script  to  the  many  others  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  splendid  and  valuable  collections  printed  in  the  cajii- 
tal  of  Spain. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  CENTENA¬ 
RIES  IN  1912  ■/  V 

TlfK  y(*ar  1812  was  a  iiotcwortliy  one  in  tiu'  history  of  tho 
Arjreiitino  Kopuhlic,  for  it  was  in  this  yoar  that  threo  ovcMits 
occurrtHl,  tlu*  imiiortanco  of  oacli  of  wliich  would  have  hiuMi 
noteworthy,  while  all  hear  testimony  to  the  far-seein"  eon- 
struetive  mind  of  the  "reatAr<;entin(*  statesman  Bernardino  Hivadavia. 

On  May  14,  1812,  Kivadavia  was  instriinnmtal  in  havin"  a  deere(‘ 
issued  aholishiiift  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Argentine  Ke- 
publie,  thus  phieing  his  eountry  in  the  forefront  of  humanitarianism. 

Aujiust  9,  1812,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  date  in  the  history  of  Pan 
Ameriean  education,  for  it  was 
then  that  Kivadavia  who  was 
later  to  found  the  University  (d' 

Buenos  Aires,  decreed  the  estah- 
lishment  of  an“  Estahlecimiento 
Literario”  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
which  political  economy,  a<j:ri- 
culture,  mineralofiy,  the  exact 
sciences,  fjeography,  drawinf; 
and  lanf'uajtes  wereto  hetaufihl . 

'Phis  was  the  second  effort  to 
teach  political  economy  in  the 
New  World,  as  dos6  da  Silva 
Lishoa  had  already,  three  years 
before,  founded  a  chair  at  Kio 
de  Janeiro.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interestinfj  to  remember  uKUNAuniNo  kivadavia. 

how  unpractical  was  tln^  state  I’rosulcnt  of  tho  Arttoiuiiio  UopubUo  au.l 

*  .  fouiulcr  of  th(*  I  nivorsitvof  Muonos  Ain'S. 

of  (HluCiltioil  III  tho  collotros  thou 

(^xistin<^  in  the  United  States.  'Phere  was  no  instruction  in  en<tineer- 
injj  in  the  United  States  until  J)r.  Eli{)h.alet  Nott  established  it  at 
Uidon  ('ollege  in  184"). 

On  September  4  Kivadavia  issued  the  first  official  initiative  ever 
pennt'd  in  the  New  World  to  attract  immijiration ;  its  first  two  para- 
j'raphs  deserve  (piotation: 

(1)  El  Gobierno  ofreco  su  iiimeduita  pruUveibn  a  la^i  iiidiviiluos  do  todas  las  iiacioiics 
y  a  sus  faniilia.s  (jue  (juieraii  lijar  su  domicilio  eu  el  U'rritorio  del  Iv'^tado,  aseoun'uidoles 
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<“1  pleno  go<'(“  (li‘  los  diTechos  del  hoiuhre  en  wK'iedad,  cini  tal  quo  no  jadurheii  la  traii- 
qiiilidad  publica,  y  rcspeten  las  leyes  del  pais. 

(2)  A  los  estranjeros  que  se  dediquen  a  la  cultura  de  los  canipos  se  les  dara  terreno 
suticiente;  se  les  auxiliara  para  sus  primeros  estableeiinientos  rurales,  y  en  el  coni- 
inereio  de  sns  produociones  gozaran  de  los  misinos  privilegios  <pie  los  naturales  del 
pais. 

Translated: 


(1)  The  (loverninent  oilers  its  iuunediate  protection  to  iininigrants  from  all  nations 
and  to  their  families,  who  may  be  willing  to  make  their  permanent  residence  in  the 
territory  of  the  State,  guaranteeing  to  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  men  in 
a  free  community,  provided  they  do  not  disturl)  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
obey  the  laws  of  the  country 

(2j  Foreigners  who  devote  their  time  to  the'cultivation  of  the  soil  will  be  granted 
sufficient  lands,  will  receive  the  necessary  aid  for  making  their  first  rural  settlements, 
and  in  the  sale  of  their  jmidiu  ts  shall  enjoy  the  same 

f  privileges  which  are  gianted  to  the  natives  of  the 

It  tvas  in  1812  tluit  the  famous  Brazilian, 
Jose  Bonifacio  Andrada  e  Silva  was  named 
permanent  secretaiy  of  the  TJsbon  Acad- 

The  first  copy  of  tlie  first  (  liilt'an  nt'ws- 
pajfer.  tlie  Aurora,  was  issued  at  Santiago 
on  Feltruary  13.  1812.  The  jtress  liad  ar¬ 
rived  from  tlie  United  States  on  Xovemher 
24.  1811,  on  the  United  States  ship  (iallo- 
^ way,  which  also  hrought  three  printers  from 
^  that  country — Samuel  Burr  Johnston,  Wil- 

liam  If.  Burhidge,  and  Simon  (larrison — 
to  set  the  new  industry  in  operat  ion.  One 
KLii'H.vLET  NoTT.  of  tlu*  first  luimhers  of  the  Aurora,  that 

Thi‘n‘ wa.s  no  instruction  in  .mgi-  for  March  2,  1812,  Contained  an  account 
nocrinK  in  the  United  .States  i..,  .•  i-y 

until  Dr.  N'ott  cstabiLshcd  it  at  of  the  reception  ol  United  States  (  onsui 
t  nion  ( oii<  pe  m  is4o.  General  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett,  of  South 

Uarolina,  (1779-18.51),  by  the  President  of  (’bile,  Jo.se  Miguel  Carrera, 
tin  February  24,  1812,  on  which  occasion  the  President  said: 

That  jKiwcr  (flu*  Unifetl  States)  attracts  all  our  attentions  and  otir  attachment. 
You  may  safely  assure  it  of  the  sincerity  of  our  friendly  sentiments. 

To  which  Poinsett  replied: 


KLII'U.tl.ET  NOTT. 

Then*  wa.s  no  instruction  in  imgi- 
necrinp  in  the  United  .States 
until  Dr.  N'ott  establishes!  it  at 
Union  Collepe  in  184.i. 


The  Americans  of  the  north  generally  lake  the  greatest  intere.st  in  the  success  of 
these  countries,  and  ardently  wish  for  the  prosperity  and  hajipiness  of  their  brothers 
to  the  south.  I  will  make  known  to  the  (Jovernment  of  the  United  States  the  friendly 
sentiments  of  your  excellency,  and  I  felicitate  myself  on  having  been  the  first  who 
had  the  honorable  charge  of  establishing  relations  between  two  generous  nations 
who  ought  to  consider  themselves  as  friends  and  natural  allies. 
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An  interest infi:  aeeount  of  this  rece])ti(m  was  published  in  tlie  Na¬ 
tional  Intellifjeneer,  of  Washinf^ton.  1).  for  June  25,  1812.  This 
same  number  of  March  2  contains  translatiotis  of  articles  from  three 
Ignited  States  newspapers,  the  Aurora,  of  Pliiladelj)hia,  the  Federal 
(lazette,  and  tlie  Baltimore  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  Fourth  of  »luly,  1812,  was  celebrated  enthusiastically  at  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  The  (h)vernment  took  “every  imaginable  interest,’’ 
and  a  patriotic  and  Pan- 
American  hymn  was 
sung  in  the  stretds,  a 
stanza  of  which  reads: 


A1  Slid  fuerte  le  cxtiende  los 
Brazos 

La  Patria  ilustro  de  Washing¬ 
ton; 

El  Nuevo  Mundo  lodo  se  reune 
En  eterna  confederacion. 


(The  illustrious  father- 
land  of  Washington  ex¬ 
tends  her  arms  to  the 
strong  South;  all  the 
New  World  unites  in  an 
eternal  confederation.) 

The  lines  were  written 
by  the  CJiilean  poet,  Ca- 
milo  Ilenriquez. 

The  Aurora  printed  a 
translation  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Farewell  Address  in 
its  numbers  of  Di'cem- 
ber  10  and  17,  1812,  and 
one  of  Jelferson’s  inau¬ 
gural  on  November  10, 

1812.  Niles’s  Register, 
of  Baltimore,  was  also 
freely  translated  in  the 
columns  of  the  Aurora. 

On  July  13,  1812,  the 
Bank  and  Mint  were  established  in  Chile,  and  on  August  27,  1812, 
the  Intemlencia  General  de  Hacienda  was  founded.  A  great  stej) 
forward  in  the  organization  of  Chile  into  an  indejiendent  nation 
was  |the  jiromulgation  of  a  new  constitutional  statute,  called  tin* 
Provisional  C'onstitutional  Regulations  (Reglamento  Constitucional- 
Provisorio),  on  October  27,  1812,  written  by  the  distinguished  (’hih'an 


JOSE  IJONIKACIO  ANDKAOA  E  SILVA. 


Noted  Ilraziliiin  staU-sman  who,  in  1812,  was  named  penna- 
nent  seeretary  of  the  Lisbon  Academy  of  Scienii's.  .\ 
statue  of  Ronifaeio  grata's  the  Gallery  of  I’atriots  in  the  Can 
American  I'nion. 
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patriot,  Juaii  Egana.  Even  before  this  slavery  luul  been  al)olislie(l 
in  Chile,  in  1811. 

The  ardent  Colombian  ])atriot,  Manuel  de  Pombo  (1769-18211), 
published  his  famous  letter  to  Jos6  Maria  l^laneo,  answering  his 
reasons  for  opposing  the  absolute  independenee  of  Venezuela,  in 
1812.  The  document  is  known  as  “Carta  a  Jose  Marla  lilaneo, 
satisfaciendo  a  los  ])rineipios  sobre  que  im])iigna  la  indejK'udeneia 
absoluta  de  Venezuela.” 

As  soon  as  news  reached  tbe  United  States  of  the  terrible  eartb- 
quake  at  Caracas,  A’enezuela,  of  March  26,  1812,  the  symjiathies  of 
the  ])eoide  were  aroused  and  were  manifestc'd  in  various  ways,  of 


Calhoun  always  displayed  an  intmise 
intori'st.  in  I.atin-Aincriean  allairs. 
It  was  throUKh  his  ellorts  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  was  appropriated  by 
the  ITnited  States  Congress  for  the' 
relief  of  the  sufTi'rers  of  the*  Veneine- 
lan  earthquake  in  1S12. 


I)K.  CAMILO  llENltitiUEZ. 


Chilean  jxxit  who,  in  1812,  dedieated  a  spi'eial  hymn 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Santiago,  Chile, 


wliich  the  prompt  action  liy  Congress  is  an  example.  On  May  4. 
1812,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  President  to  expend  .?.')(),()()() 
to  purchase  a  quantity  of  jirovisions  and  present  tbem  to  the  (lov- 
ernment  of  Venezuela  on  behalf  of  tbe  United  States.  Alexander 
Scott  was  intrustt'd  with  this  duty;  he  arrived  at  La  Ouaira  on 
June  22,  1812,  the  live  vessels  in  which  the  Hour  and  other  provisions 
were  sent  coming  soon  afterwards.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  this 
was  tbe  first  congressional  ajipropriation  of  its  kind,  and  is  all  the 
more  noteworthy  as  occurring  when  the  United  States  was  on  tlie 
brink  of  war  with  England,  when  every  penny  available  was  being 
used  for  hostih'  pur|)oses.  This  sum  wouhl  probably  represent  nt'arly 
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*120,000  HOW.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  very  active  in  securing  the 
passajje  of  this  bill,  having  the  amount  raised  from  *30,000  to  $.50,000, 
thus  evidencing  the  Pan  Ainericanisin  that  characterized  liis  useful 
life. 

In  Peru  the  year  1812  was  inenioralJe  for  the  rebellion  of  Leon  of 
lluanuco  against  the  Spanish  rule.  A  brilliant  young  IVnivian 
writer,  Sr.  Luis  Antonio  Eguiguren.  has  just  published  a  stirring 


JOSE  MIOCEE  CAHKEKA. 

I’n'sidcnt  of  Chile  in  1!S1‘J,  who  I'xpn’ssi.d  pniuiue  Can  Ameri- 
ean  scntiinenis  a  wntury  ago. 

narrative  of  this  thrilling  ejhsode,  fully  illustrated  with  many  rare 
documents  and  memorials,  showing  his  keen  sense  of  historic  insight. 

On  page  3  of  the  issue  of  March  1,  1812,  of  a  Peruvian  periodical 
called  “Satelite  delPeruano”  we  read:  “  By  Fatherland  we  mean  all 
the  vast  extent  of  both  Americas.  All  of  us  who  inhabit  the  New 
World  are  brothers,  all  of  one  family;  tdl  have  the  same  interests. 
We  are  united  with  indi.ssoluhle  ties,  and  are  therefore  invincible.” 
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Mexico  liiul  6, 500, (MX)  people  iii  1<S12.  I)uriii<;  that  year  the  ])atn- 
otie  movement  hegun  by  the  martyr  llitlalgo  in  ISIO  eontimied. 

The  heroic  priest  Jose  Maria  Morelos  (1765-1815)  defended  Cuatla 
(now  Morelos)  against  a  greatly  superior  Spanish  force  from  Febru¬ 
ary  19  to^May  2,  1812,  when  he  cut  his  way  through  the  besiegers 
and  escaped,  to  arouse  a  large  jiart  of  soutliern  Mexico  to  freedom. 
The  defense  of  ('uatla  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  of  tin* 
Mexican  War  of  Independence. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  assembled  this  year  at  Cadiz,  and  comprised 
re])resentatives  from  almost  all  of  Latin  America.  Their  cooperation 
in  this  body,  over  which  at  least  two  of  their  number,  a  Peruvian, 
Vicente  Morales  y  Duares,  and  a  Mexican,  Antonio  Joaquim  Perez, 
j)resided,  was  a  great  step  forward  in  preparing  them  for  a  closer 
Pan  Americanism;  it  showed  them  the  necessity  for  common  action 
to  ailvance  the  future  welfare  of  each  and  all. 

In  1812  there  were  23  United  States  whaling  ships,  mostly  from 
Massachusetts,  off  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Cliile. 

South  America  was  still  distant  fi’om  North  America  in  1812;  we 
hear  of  a  gentleman  leaving  Boston  in  April  and  arriving  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  August. 


RESTING  PLACE  OF  THE 
REMAINS  OF  COLUMBUS 

THK  consensus  of  unbiased  jnddic  opinion  is  that  the  real 
remains  of  Cliristoj)her  Columbus  are  those  whi<*li  rest  iii 
the  eath(‘dral  of  San  Domingo,  the  capital  of  tlie  Dominican 
Bepiddic,  and  this  being  a  question  which  must  be  of  great 
inti'H'st  to  all  civilized  peoj)les,  we  give  below  a  brief  historical  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  most  salient  points  regarding  the  matt(T,  (pioting  for 
that  purpose  extracts  from  some  of  the  views  which  have  been 
expressed  by  foreign  authors,  absolutely  unbiased  in  their  opinions, 
which  ratify  the  authenticity  of  those  venerable  remains. 

A  matter  of  such  historic  importance  is  always  of  interest  to 
enlightened  persons,  hut  at  the  j)resent  time  it  is  especially  so  in  the 
Cnited  States,  inasmuch  as  the  admiration  entertained  by  that 
countiy  for  the  disco V(*rer  of  the  New  World,  has  just  been  shown  in 
a  practical  manner  by  the  (‘rection  of  the  magnificent  monument 
in  his  honor  uj)on  om*  of  the  most  ec'idral  and  commanding  sites 
offered  by  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  illustrious  discoverer  of  America  died  in  Valladolid  in  the  3x*ar 
1506,  and  in  1513  his  remains  were  transferred  to  Sevilla.  In  1537, 
in  fulfillment  of  one  of  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  the  learned 
navigator,  thos(‘  remains  were  onh'red  transferred  to  the  island  of 
San  Domingo,  in  the  cathedral  of  which  the\"  were  laid  to  rest. 

Nothing  mon*  was  done  or  said  for  majyv  \’<‘ars  witli  regard  to  this 
tomb,  with  tlie  bare  (*xce])tion  of  tin*  ord<*r  of  Don  Francisco  Pio, 
Arcbbisliop  of  San  Domingo,  in  1655,  on  tin*  eve  of  tbe  British 
invasion,  wliich  was  to  the  (fleet  that  all  traces  of  tlu*  graves  of  the 
( 'olumbus  family'  in  the  cathedral  should  be  remov(“d,  as  he  fearc'd  that 
the  invad(*rs  might  pillage  the  cit\'  and  enter  that  sacred  edifice,  and 
the  (h'claration  of  the  svnod  of  16S3,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 

1  Enplish  version  of  an  article  in  Spanish  by  Seflor  Don  Etiriejne  Deschatnps,  consul  general  of  the 
Dominican  Kepnblicat  Madrid,  Sjtain. 

•d.jti 
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sito  wluTo  the  mortal  remains  of  the  First  Admiral  rested  had  already 
heeome  a  matti'r  of  trailition. 

One  hundred  years  later,  in  ITS.'!,  Don  Isidoro  Peralta,  then  cap¬ 
tain  "eneral,  in  ordiT  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  French  pub¬ 
licist,  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery,  who  desired  to  obtain  some  data  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  tomb  of  the  discoverer,  applied  for  information  to  the  three 
ecclesiastic  di<;nitaries  of  the  church,  who,  as  will  he  seen  later,  had 
taken  part  in  the  accidental  discovery  of  two  of  the  threi'  vaidts  eon- 
taininj;  the  n'lnains  of  the 
('olnmhiis  family.  They 
w(Te  Dean  flose  Nunez  de 
Caceres,  the  j)recentor  Don 
Manuel  Sanclu'z,  aiul  a 
schoolmaster  named  Don 
Pedro  (Jalves. 

The  three  canons  certi¬ 
fied  in  writing'  that  — 
the  sanctuary  of  this  llolyCathe- 
'iral  Metropolitan  Church,  hav- 
iii"  been  demolished  on  January 
:10th  last  in  order  to  permit  of  its 
reconstruction,  there  was  found 
on  the  side  of  the  pulpit  where 
the  gosind  is  chajited,  and  near 
the  door  leadijitt  to  the  stair  that 
leads  up  to  the  chamber  of  tlie 
chapter,  a  stone  casket,  hollow, 
of  a  cubic  shape,  and  almost  one 
yard  in  heijrht,  enclosin!;  a  leaden 
urn,  slightly  damaged,  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  human  bones.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  a  similar  con¬ 
nection,  to  which  I  certify,  there 
was  found  on  the  side  of  the  epis¬ 
tle  another  stone  casket  of  the 
same  kind;  and  according  to  tra¬ 
dition  communicated  by  the  old¬ 
est  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  a  chapter  of  the  8yiu)d  of  this 
Holy  Cathedral  Church,  the  casket  on  the  side  of  the  gospel  is  held  to  contain  the 
bones  of  Admiral  Christoi)her  Columbus,  and  that  on  the  side  of  the  epistle  those  of 
his  brother,  and  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  those  of 
his  brother,  llartolom4,  or  those  of  Diego  Colon,  the  son  of  the  Admiral. 

In  ]7i)5  Spain  ccuh'd  iho  island  of  San  Domin<;o  to  Franco  under 
article  1)  of  the  Treaty  of  Basilea,  and  Lieut,  (len.  (Jahriel  de  Aristi- 
zahal,  of  the  royal  navy,  thinkiiif;,  as  heeame  a  sailor  and  a  Spaniard, 
that  it  wotdd  not  he  worthy  of  his  country  to  leave  the  revered 
remains  of  the  discoverer  of  America  under  another  fla<;,  made  an 
srT.is  -  Hull.  :i  12  7 


l'h<>to,rru|>h  l>.v  HarrN-KwIiijf. 

SESOR  don  EN'RIOL  E  DESeilA-MeS. 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Letsttion  of  the  Oominicau  Ue- 
piiblie  at  Wasliinuton.  ami  now  Consul  Oeneral  at 
Madrid.  Spain.  Sr.  Oeschamps  has  (jiven  much  time 
and  study  to  this  (piestion,  and  the  results  of  his  inves¬ 
tigations  are  contained  in  this  article. 


rtrtirtewy  of  Harriot  ClialnierM  Adams.  , 

ST.\TrK  OK  K.\TIIEK  HILMNI,  THE  DISCOVEKEU  OK  THE  KEM.\IXS  OK  ('OLUMIU'S 
IN  THE  (  ATHE1)K.\L  AT  SANTO  l)0.MIN(!0  CITY. 

The  statue  la-ars  an  iaseription  in  Spanish  in<lieatini'  that  the  ineinoriai  has  lieen  erected  l)y  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Kepiihlic  as  a  Irihiite  to  the  memory  of  this  yreat  phiianthropLst. 
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('ariK'st  (Mi(l(*nvor  to  have  thorn  iTinovc'd  to  tin*  capital  of  the  island 
of  ('uha,  at  tliat  time  under  the  soverei<;nty  of  Spain.  There  was  no 
tablet,  inscription,  or  mark  of  any  kind  on  the  tomh  of  (’olumhus, 
and  the  Spaniards,  when  they  undiTtook,  duriiif;  the  following  j’car, 
the  exhumation,  as  they  tlioii^ht,  of  the  remains  of  the  First  Admiral, 
had  nothin*;  to  ‘;uide  them  other  tlian  tradition  whie.li  said  “Tliat 
tlie  n'lnains  of  ('hristopher  C'olumhus  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the 
ehaneel  of  the  cathedral  on  the  side  of  the  fjosped,  in  tin*  jilaee  where 
the  throiH'  of  tlie  arehhishoj)  used  to  he  plaei'd.” 

These  indications  ap])earin<;  nnquesti mahle,  the  exhumers  of  1795 
made  their  search  “on  the  side  of  the  j;os])er’  and  found  the  remains, 
which  they  removed  to  Ilahana.  The  new  exhumers  of  1S77,  of  whom 
we  will  speak  latei’,  j;iiided  by  no  other  clew,  found  the  same  “stone 
casket,  hollow,  of  a  cubic  sha])e,”  thou<;h  empty,  its  contents  having 
been  removed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century.  But  as  they 
knew  what  the  first  exhumers  had  not  known  namely,  that  the  re¬ 
mains  of  three  members  of  the  family  of  ('olumhus  rested  in  the  same 
presbyterium  in  as  many  different  caskets,  while  searchin*;  for  those 
of  Don  Dii'oo,  it  beiiif;  sup])osed  that  (’hristopher’s  were  in  llabana, 
and  Luis’s  having  been  discovered  there  only  a  few  days  before — they 
found,  not  the  remains  of  Die<;o,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  had  really 
been  taken  to  llabana,  but  those  of  (’hristopher  instead. 

The  record  of  the  exhumation  in  1795  makes  no  reference  to  any 
authentic  document  settinj;  forth  that  at  the  place  where  said  anony¬ 
mous  nunains  were  bein<;  removed  those  of  the  DiscoA’erer  were 
located,  and  if  such  document  had  existed  the  clerk  would  have  assur¬ 
edly  made  a  note  of  the  fact,  as  he  could  not  have  been  aware  of  its 
<;reat  imjiortance.  Such  a  document  would  have  accounted  for  the 
absolute  absence  of  inscri])tions  on  the  top  or  sides  of  the  casket,  or 
on  the  loose  plates  thereof,  which  in  fact  were  all  that  remained  of 
said  casket,  as  stated  in  the  record.  This  record,  si<;ned  by  Jos6  F. 
llidalfjo,  the  chuk  of  the  chamber  of  the  Koval  Audiencia  of  San 
Dominjjo,  reads  as  follows: 

<  )ii  Dt'cember  20,  1795,  a  cafikot  was  openrd  .situated  on  the  ])resl)yteriuiu  beside  the 
srospel,  in  the  main  wall  atid  stej)  bel'on*  the  prineii)al  altar,  about  1  cubic  yard  in 
size,  and  ther(>iiu  were  found  some  plates  about  a  third  of  a  yard  Iona:,  of  lead,  indicat¬ 
in''  that  it  had  contained  a  box  of  .said  metal  and  some  sections  of  shin  bones  and  a 
nutuber  of  otlier  parts  of  a  deceased  i)er.son,  which  were  gathered  up  on  a  tray  together 
with  all  the  earth  contained  in  the  siunc,  which,  from  fraj'inents  mixed  therewith,  were 
recoj.'uized  as  remains  of  .said  body. 

Therefore,  uceordinj;  to  the  record,  tluu-e  were  exhumed  the 
remains  of  “some  deceased  person”  sup|)osed  to  have  been  those  of 
(’hristo])her  (’olumhus,  this  supjtosition  beine  based  solely  on  tradi¬ 
tion,  which  had  it  that  the  remains  of  the  First  Admiral  rested  on  that 
side  and  in  that  ])art  of  the  presbyterium. 


THE  WEST  FACADE  OK  rATHEDRAL  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO,  DOMINICAN 
REPURLIC. 

This  is  the  flrst  catliedral  to  be  erected  in  America.  Work  on  it  was  Iregun  in  1514.  The  early 
name  was  “de  los  Indies.”  The  first  mass  in  the  New  Worid  was  oelel)rated  January  6, 1494, 
in  Isalrela,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  The  west  fiu;ade  of  the  buildini;  is  well 
preserved. 
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As  was  very  natural  at  tliat  historical  moment,  no  ])rotest  what¬ 
soever  respecting  said  removal  was  heard  in  San  Domingo.  In  its 
place,  however,  a  vague  and  uncertain  rumor  gained  circulation  in  the 
capital,  to  the  elFect  that  the  remains  ot  (^olumhus  were  still  in  the 
|)resbyterium  of  the  cathedral. 

The  enlightened  people  of  the  ountry  paid  no  attention  to  the 
unfounded  rumor,  basing  their  incredulity  on  the  general  belief  that 
on  the  right  side  of  the  jiresbyterium  of  the  cathedral  tlie  only  remains 
were  those  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  that  the  act  of  his  exhuma¬ 
tion  having  been  public  and  solemn  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
they  ha<l  been  removed  to  Habana.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  ske])ti- 
cism,  the  traditional  rumor  jiersisted  year  after  year,  though  vaguely, 
there  being  no  one  interested  in  aflirming  or  denying  it.  To  that 
rumor,  then,  is  due  in  part  the  find  of  September  10, 1877,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  liistory: 

On  April  7  of  that  year  certain  repair  work  was  undertaken  on  the 
cathedral,  consisting  of  the  removal  of  the  choir,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  rejiair  it;  the  renewal  of  the  pavement  of  the  entire  temjile; 
refasliioning  the  main  altai-  after  tlie  Roman  style,  and  placing  the 
new  choir  behind  it,  as  is  customarily  done  in  churclies  having  an 
altar  of  this  character.  In  order  to  cai’ry  out  tlie  last-named  improve¬ 
ment  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  jiresbyterium  and  a  consider¬ 
able  section  was  added  thereto,  which  was  jilaced  on  a  level  with  the 
rest.  It  then  being  obs(‘rved  that  this  section  would  be  too  elevated 
it  was  decided  to  jdace  the  entire  presbyterium  at  a  height  of  50  or  GO 
centimeters  above  the  level  of  the  jiavement  of  the  remainder  of  the 
temple.  As  the  presbyterium  was  at  the  time  1.33  meters  above  said 
pavement,  it  became  necessary  to  lower  it  70  centimeters  in  order  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  pro])er  height. 

In  the  regular  coui’seof  the  work,  when  on  May  14  of  the  same  year 
it  was  sought  to  reopen  a  door  which  had  been  walled  up  long  before 
and  had  formerly  connected  the  main  chajiel  with  the  sacristy,  on  the 
right  side,  a  hole  in  the  wall  was  noticed,  located  to  the  right  of  the 
door  which  the  workmen  were  endeavoring  to  reopen. 

A  very  natural  curiosity  led  to  the  perforation  of  the  wall,  when  it 
was  noticed  that  at  a  height  of  about  a  meter  there  was  a  vault,  con¬ 
taining  a  metallic  coflin,  wherein  were  found  some  human  remains, 
the  same  being  clearly  discernibh'  from  outside,  the  box  containing 
them  ha\nng  fallen  apart. 

Canon  Billini,  under  whose  sujiervision  the  work  was  being  done, 
convinced  himself  of  the  facts  and  ordered  the  o])ening  to  be  closed 
until  the  return  of  the  archbishop,  who  was  at  that  time  traveling  in 
the  interior. 

Nothing  was  done  at  the  time.  Not  even  an  effort  was  made  to 
ascertain  whose  remains  they  were;  but,  as  tlie  persons  wlio  received 


Courtesy  Harriet  t'tuiliners  Ailains. 

INTERIOR  OF  THE  CATHEDRAE  AT  SANTO  DOMINOO  CITY.  SHOWING  THE  I’RESRY- 
TERY  AND  HIGH  AETAR. 

Ttie  remains  of  Columbus  were  (li.seoveretl  to  the  left  of  this  altar. 

Oh  tlic  IStli  of  Aufjust  of  tlic  saino  year  tlic  arclibislioj)  returned 
from  tlie  jiastoral  visit  which  he  liad  lieen  making,  ami,  after  havin'; 
been  <;iven  a  tietailed  report  of  everything;  connected  with  the  discov¬ 
ery,  he  inviteil,  on  September  1,  the  ministers  of  the  executive,  the 
consular  ctirjis,  a  nnmher  of  civil  ami  military  authorities,  and  a  {j^eat 
nnmher  of  distin<;nisheil  jiersons  to  he  ])resent  at  the  examination  of 
the  remains  of  laiiis  (’olnmhns. 

The  confused  and  vaj;ne  tradition  that  the  remians  of  (’hristo])her 
Colnmhns  were  in  the  jireshyterinm  of  the  cathedral  then  "ained 
some  strenf;th,  and  a  nnmher  of  inllnential  jiersons  were  of  the  belief 


the  orders  of  Canon  Billini. confined  themselves  to  coverin';  the 
openiiif;  to  said  liole  with  a  curtain  and  other  objects  which  they 
placed  in  front  of  it,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  dime,  prompted 
by  a  landalile  curiosity,  Mr.  Carlos  Xonel,  a  well-known  authority 
of  the  country  in  historical  matters,  asked  permis.sion  of  the  canon 
to  examine  the  casket,  and  havin';  secured  same  he  found  the  in.scrip- 
tion  which  one  of  the  ])lates  of  the  casket  bore.  This  inscription 
read  as  follows:  “The  Admiral  Lnis  Colnmhns,  Duke  of  Veraf;na, 
Maripiis  of’  (snjiposedly  Jamaica). 
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that  advaiitaf^o  should  he  taken  of  the  cireuiustance  of  the  church 
being  in  course  of  re])aration.  in  order  to  make  investigations  on  the 
site  of  the  jilace  where  it  was  said  the  tomb  of  Cliristoplier  Columbus 
had  been  located. 

Monsignor  Koque  Cocchia,  at  that  time  Archbisho])  of  San  Domingo, 
ordered  at  the  time  of  the  official  examination  of  the  remains  of  Luis, 
that  the  site  which  tradition  said  contained  the  tomi)  of  the  First 
Admiral,  should  be  examined,  for  the  ])urj)o^e  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  the  Spainards  exhumed  his  remains,  and,  at  any  event,  that 
the  remains  of  Diego  Colundnis  should  be  sought,  inasmuch  as  the 
record  of  the  exliumation  made  in  1795  di»l  not  state  whether  said 
remains  had  been  removed  from  San  Domingo.  Excavations  were 
begun  on  Se])tember  S,  under  the  direction  ol  Canon  Billini.  One 
was  made  in  front  of  the  door  leading  to  the  ca])itular  chamber,  at  a 
distance  of  about  1  meter  and  34  centimeters  therefrom,  resulting 
in  the  discovery  of  the  entrance  to  a  tomb  in  which,  together  with 
human  remains,  was  found  some  braid  which  indicated  that  the 
remains  were  those  of  some  military  jiersonage.  It  was  indeed 
established  that  they  were  the  remains  of  Brig.  (ien.  Juan  Sanchez 
Ramirez,  ca])tain  general  of  San  Domitigo,  who  died  in  February, 
1811. 

On  the  9th,  although  a  holiday,  work  was  continued  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  archbisho}).  Digging  wnis  done  on  this  day  beside  a 
wall  which  had  been  found  on  the  day  ])revious,  and  which  had 
served  as  an  abutment  of  the  old  ])resbyterium,  but  on  the  other  side 
tliereof,  beneath  the  archie])isco])al  cano])y,  and  exactly  in  the  ])lace 
where  tradition  said  the  remains  of  (,'olumbus  had  rested.  Very  soon 
a  stone  was  found  which  a])))eared  to  have  been  hewn,  and  u})on 
being  raised,  showed  a  small  vault  absolutely  emj)ty.  The  ])erson 
in  charge  of  the  excavations  thought,  with  good  reason,  that  the 
remains  which  had  been  taken  to  llabana  had  been  removed  there¬ 
from,  and.  consequently,  his  investigations  would  tend  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  said  remains.  Thereupon  digging  was  done,  with¬ 
out  success,  in  the  space  between  the  vault  found  and  the  base  of  the 
main  altar,  and,  as  nothing  was  found  there,  the  work  was  left  for  the 
following  day,  with  the  hope  of  finding  the  remains  of  Don  Diego,  it 
being  suppos(>d  that  the  remains  of  Christopher  had  already  been 
exhumed  from  the  vault  discovered  the  preceding  day. 

Excavation  was  continued  on  the  lOth,  always  under  the  direction 
and  eye  of  Canon  Billini.  Digging  was  done  in  the  space  comprised 
between  the  vault  found  the  })receding  day  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
presbyterium,  and  in  a  short  time  signs  were  observed  revealing  the 
presence  of  another  vault.  A  large  stone  which  had  been  uncovered 
was  broken,  and,  through  the  hole  made,  another  vault  was  seen  con¬ 
taining  what  appeared  to  be  a  square  box.  The  deep  emotion  and 
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sense  of  responsibility  must  Jnive  so  overcome  Canon  Billini  at  that 
eventful  moment,  tliat  lie  did  not  himself  venture  to  remove  it;  he 
ordered,  instead,  the  suspension  of  work  and  directed  that  the  arch¬ 
bishop  should  be  called.  The  chief  sexton  who  accompanied  him, 
immediately  went  to  advise  the  archbishoj),  and  a  message  was  sent 
to  the  minister  of  tlie  interior  recjnesting  him  to  come  to  the  cathedral 
at  once,  if  jiossible.  Mr.  Louis  Cambiaso,  the  consul  general  of  Italy, 
was  also  sent  for,  and  while  these  brief  measures  were  being  taken. 
Canon  Billini,  in  company  with  the  laborers  and  Mr.  Jesus  M.  Castillo, 
a  civil  engineer,  who  had  arrived  a  few  moments  after  the  discovery 
of  the  vault,  kejit  guard  over  its  jirecious  contents. 


VAULTS  IN'  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  SANTO  DOMINCO  CITY. 

The  one  to  the  left  was  opened  by  the  Spaniards  in  1795,  believing  that  it  contained  the  remains  of 
Columbus  when  it  actually  did"  that  of  his  son,  Diego.  The  vault  to  the  right  is  that  which  did 
contain  the  remains  of  the  Discoverer,  and  was  opened  by  the  Dominicans  in  1H77. 

The  archhisho])  aiul  consul  general  of  Italy  arrived  a  few  moments 
later,  and,  in  the  jiresence  of  all  of  them,  tlie  hole  wtis  enlarged,  making 
it  thus  possible  to  see  the  entire  vault  aiul  within  it  the  metal  box, 
standing  on  two  bricks.  The  dust  which  centuries  Inul  dejiosited  on 
the  top  of  sakl  box,  hartlly  permitted  the  inscription  on  the  ujiper 
part  of  the  cover  to  be  read  in  the  short  external  examination 
prompted  by  the  natural  curiosity  of  those  jiresent  at  that  solemn 
moment.  Xeverthele.ss,  the  words  “First  Admiral,”  abbreviated, 
were  read,  and  they,  together  with  some  other  words,  form  the 
inscription  on  that  jiart  of  the  casket. 

It  was  decided  to  suspend  tlie  examination  until  the  municipal 
council  and  the  consular  corjis,  whom  it  was  decided  to  invite,  had 
appeared.  Every  tiling,  therefore,  was  left  in  the  same  condition;  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral  were  closed  and  the  keys  thereof  were  given 
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EX'IEUIOK  OK  LEADEN  COKFIX  CONTAIXIXC  THE  KEMAIXS  OK  KOU  MHl’S- 
Ol’EX  REAR  ELEVATION. 

talilo  A.^yltim,  A])(t8t(»li(;  Mi.8.“i()iiary.  I'athor  Franciwo  .lavior  Millini,  acliiiK  I’astor  of 
the  Holy  Cathedral  Church,  and  of  Father  Kli.seo  Inadoli,  assistant  ])astor  of  the  .same, 
there  met.  in  the  Holy  t'atliedral  Cluirch.  (Jeneral  .Marcos  A.  Cahral,  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  Police;  J.icentiate  Felii)e  Davila  Fernandez  de  Castro.  Minist<>r  of 
Foreign  .\ffairs;  Don  .Ioa<|nin  Montolio.  Minister  of  . I nstice  and  Pnhlic  Instritclion; 
(ieneral  Manuel  .\.  Caccres.  Minister  of  I'inanceand  Commerce,  and  (ieneral  Vah-ntin 
Ramirez  Raez.  Minister  of  the  W'ar  and  Navy;  Citizen  (ieneral  Rranlio  Alvarez.  Civil 
and  -Military  (lovernor  of  the  Caj)ital  Provinc<*,  attended  hy  his  Secretary.  Don  Pedro 
-Maria  (iantier;  the  Honorahle  Members  of  the  lllnstrioits  Mnnicii)al  Council  of  this 
Ca])ital;  Citizens  Felix  -Mariano  Llnveres.  President  of  the  l.eftislative  Chamher.  and 
Franci.sco  Javier  -Machado,  a  .Memher  of  Said  Chamher:  the  memliers  of  the  Consular 
C(tr])s  accredited  to  the  Re])nlilic  from  (iermany.  Italy.  S])aiti,  I’rance.  United  States. 
Netherlands  and  Fn^land  *  »  *  together  with  the  nn(h*rsi<;ned  Notaries  Pnhlic. 


for  safe-k(‘0))iu<;  to  (’aiioii  Billiiii.  Tiu*  civil  autlioritics  had  o:iiards 
placed  at  the  doors  of  the  teinjde,  and  news  of  the  fortunate  discovery 
spread  rapidly  throu>;hotit  the  city,  arotisin<r  tliat  jitihlic  expectation 
which  is  nattiral  in  matters  of  sticli  importance. 

Tile  followin';  record,  copied  from  the  report  sent  to  llis  Holiness 
the  Pope,  sets  forth  in  juirt  the  suh.setpient  events: 

Iti  the  city  of  Satito  Domitigo,  the  tettth  day  of  Septemher,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven.  .\t  four  ]).  m.,  after  an  itivitation  .sent  oitt  hy  the  Right  Reverend 
Father  Roipte  Cocchia  -Vrchhishoi)  of  Oro])e.  Vicar  atid  .Vi)ostolic  Delegate  of  the  Holy 
See  in  the  Repnhlics  of  San  Domingo.  Venezitela  and  Hayti.  a.ssisled  hy  the  ])riest. 
Father  Rernardino  d'Kinilia.  Secretary  of  tin*  Risho)>ric;  of  the  Honorary  Penitentiary 
Canon.  Re<-tor  and  Founder  of  the  Colh*ge  of  "‘San  l.nis  (ionzaga."  aiid  of  the  Chari- 
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Pedro  Xolasctt  Polanco.  Mariano  Monlolio.  and  F.eonardo  del  Monte  y  Aponte,  the 
fanner  heino  at  the  same  time  the  aclintr  notary  <.f  the  Curia,  and  the  second  the 
reotilar  notary  of  the  Municii)al  Council  of  this  ('aj>ilal.  The  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
hishoj),  in  the  i>resence  of  the  Kontleineu  al)ove  mentioned  and  a  laroe  attendance  of 
other  ])ersons.  said: 

[TluMi  follows  a  rocital  of  the  facts  of  the  discovery  thus  far  out¬ 
lined.] 

Stationing  him.self  at  the  jtre.sbyterium,  clo.se  to  the  excavation  which  had  already 
hecm  started,  and  surrounded  by  the  afore.said  authorities  and  a  lar<;e  attendance  of 
])(‘rsons  of  all  clas.ses,and  the  doors  of  the  tein])le  having  been  opened,  the  Mo.st  Rev¬ 
erend  Archbishop  cau.sed  the  excavation  to  be  continued,  removing  therefrom  a 
tablet  which  ])ermitted  the  extraction  of  the  box,  the  .same  beiiif;  then  taken  and 
di.s])layed  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbi.shoj),  whereupon  it  was  found  to  be  made  t)l 
lead.  Said  <'asket  was  exhibited  to  the  authorities  who  had  been  called,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  carried  in  a  jwoce.ssion  throu<;h  the  interior  of  the  temi)le,  being  shown  to 
the  ])eople. 

The  jmlpit  of  the  left  aisle  of  the  temj)le  having  been  occupied  by  th(‘  Mo.st  Rev¬ 
erend  Archbi.shoj),  the  R(*verend  Canon  liillini,  who  bore  the  box,  the  Minister  of  the 

c> 

IXITIAI.S  Al’l’EARIXC  OX  THE  FROXT.  KICllT.  AXD  LEFT  SIDES  OF  THE 
LEADEX  COFFIX.  (.U'Tl'AL  SIZE  OF  LETTERS.) 

The  e  ('  .V  are  .supposed  to  .stand  for  Christopher  Columhus.  .Vdmiral. 

Interior,  the  Chairman  of  the  .Mnnicijtal  Council  and  two  of  the  notaries  jniblic,  who 
signed  this  record.  The  .Most  Reverend  .Archbi.shoj)  oj)cned  the  box  and  exhibited  to 
the  j)eoj)le  a  jxtrtion  of  the  remains  which  it  contained ;  he  also  read  the  diverse  inscrij)- 
tions  which  exi.st  thereon,  and  which  j)rove  in  an  unimj)eachable  manner  that  they 
rt'ally  and  actually  art'  Iht'  rt'mains  of  the  illnstrittus  (Jenoe.se,  the  (Jreat  .Admiral 
l>on  Chri.stoj)her  Colnmbus,  the  di.scoverer  of  .America.  The  indisj)ntable  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  fact  having  been  established,  a  .salvo  of  21  guns  by  the  artillery  of  the 
Fort,  the  ringing  of  a  merry  j)eal  and  j)atriotic  airs  j)layed  by  the  military  band, 
announced  to  the  city  the  haj)j)y  and  memorable  event. 

'rhereui)on  the  authorities  who  had  bet'ii  summoned  as.sembh'd  in  the  vestry  of  the 
temj)l('  and  j)nM'eeded,  in  the  j)resence  of  tin*  umh'rsigned  notaries  j)nblic,  whoatte.st, 
to  carry  out  tin*  exj)('rt  examination  and  insi)ection  of  the  box  and  contents  thereof, 
the  result  of  this  examination  having  .shown  that  the  box  is  made  of  lead,  is  j)rovided 
with  hinges,  measures  -42  centimeters  in  length,  21  in  dej)th  and  20.^  in  width,  and 
contiuns  the  following  in.scrij)tions: 

“D  de  la  .A  j)er  .A"’.,”  on  the  outside  of  the  cover;  “C"  at  the  left  end;  “tC’  on  the 
front  side;  and  “A”  at  the  right  end. 
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On  liftin';  the  cover  there  was  found  chiselled  on  its  underside,  in  German  Gothic 
characters,  the  followin"  inscription:  “  litre,  y  Esdo.  Varon  Dn.  Cristoval  ('ol6n.” 

*  *  *  'Within  the  casket  were  found  the  remains,  an  itemized  list  and  detailed 
description  of  the  hones  heint;  made  by  attendin';  physicians. 

In  addition  there  were  found  a  lead  bullet  weighin';  about  an  ounc'e,  and  two  small 
screws  which  had  become  detached  from  the  box. 

Following;  the  aforesaid  examination,  the  ecclesiastic,  civil  and  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  decided  to  seal  the  box  with  their  respective  .seals  and  to  deposit  the  siime  in  the 
Santuario  de  Regina  Angehrum  in  custody  of  the  .said  Penitentiary  Canon  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Javier  Hillini,  until  further  instructions. 

ThereujKui  the  Most  lleverend  Archbishoj),  the  Ministers,  the  Constil.s,  and  the 
undersijrned  notaries  ap]>lied  the  aforementioned  .seals,  and  finally  decided  to  carry 
the  box  to  the  said  l';lesia  <le  Regina  Angelorum,  triumjihantly  escorted  by  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  cajiital,  some  batteries  of  artillery,  bands  of  music,  and  everythin';  that 
could  jio.ssibly  contribute  to  the  dittnity  and  sjilendor  of  this  .solemn  ceremony.  The 
peojile  .seemed  jirejiared  for  the  pa,<;eant,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  t;reat  crowd  which 
filled  the  church  and  Cathedral  square.  To  all  of  which  we  attest,  and  also  to  the 
fa<-t  that  these  presents  have  been  signed  by  the  aforementioned  ])er.sons  as  well  as 
by  other  distin<;iiished  personages. 


“l)l.srOVEREK  OF  .VMERKW— THE  FIRST  .\I)MIR.\L.” 
lii.s<Tii)t ion  on  tlie  oiit.sidc  of  the  cover  to  tlie  leaden  collin.  (One-half  actual  size  of  letters. 

[Here  follow  the  iittestod  signatures  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
other  distinguished  personages  present.] 

At  the  new  examination  of  the  remains  of  the  great  discoverer, 
which  was  carried  out  on  the  2d  ot  January,  1S7<S,  at  the  recpiest  of 
the  Academia  de  la  Historia,  of  ^fadrid,  one  of  the  physicians,  who 
carefully  setirched  the  box  for  any  fragments  of  hones  remaining 
undiscovered,  found,  in  the  collection  of  dust,  a  small  hammered 
silver  ])late  or  sheet  of  triangular  shape,  S7  millimeters  in  length  by 
J2  in  width,  with  two  circular  holes  in  the  ujiper  part  placed  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  two  others  found  in  the  box  at  the  side  of  the  hinges. 
On  both  sides  of  said  plate  are  engraved  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
reads:  “I’  .  .  a  ]>  .  .  de  los  r  .  .  tos  del  p  .  .  te  1).  Oristoval  ('olon 
1)  .  .  r’';  and  the  other  .  .  a  (5‘istoval  Colon.”  The  two  small 
screws  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  10th  of  Se])tember,  1877, 
behnig  to  said  plate. 

\othing  cofdd  be  more  natunil  than  that  the  hastiness  of  the 
imjn-ovised  exiimination  should  have  prevented  the  linding  of  said 
small  ])late,  which  would  furnish  further  valuable  and  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  remains  that  are  revered  at  San 
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Doniingo,  in  case  any  additional  sid)stantiation  of  said  fact  should  he 
found  nocossaiy. 

From  the  countless  opinions  of  iin])artial  authors  and  famous 
foreii^ners  who  have  studied  this  (piestion,  we  will  briefly  (juote  some 
of  those  we  have  at  hand,  which  are  of  considerable  value,  both 
because  of  the  ])rominence  of  the  persons  ex])ressin‘:j  them  and  the 
s])irit  of  im])artiality  which  ins])ired  the  same. 

Don  .Tos6  ^r.  Kcheverry,  consul  of  Si)ain,  who  witnessed  the  act, 
also  describes  all  the  details  of  the  same  in  a  ])amphlet  entitled, 
'‘?l)o  existen  depositados  las  cenizas  de  (h'istohal  Colon  ^  A])untes 
al  cast)  en  defensa  de  sn  conducta  oficial.”  Santander,  im])renta  de 
Solinis  y  Simiano;  Arcillero  1,  1S7S.  (“Where  do  the  remains  of 
Colnmhus  rest  ?  Notes  concerninf'  this  (piestion  and  in  dehmse  of 
his  official  conduct.”  Santander,  Solinis  and  Simiano  Printing 
Office.  Arcillero  1,  1S7S.) 

5.  tnal  (foim 

“ILLU.STIIIOIJ.S  .VXD  XOIJLE  CEKSON’.VOE  DOX  CIIUISTOCIIEK  COI.C-MIU'S.” 

Insoriplion  on  tho  inside  of  the  oover  to  the  leaden  eollin.  (One-lialf  aetual  size  of  fetters.) 

S(*nor  Kcheverry  says: 

The  pers HUS  olficiaUy  invited  to  witness  and  guarantee  with  tlieir  si>;natnres  the 
legality  of  tlio  solemn  act  in  qiiestioti  liaviti"  heen  assenil)led  and  stationed  in  their 
respective  jtlaces,  and  the  aisles  heini;  occiijtied  by  the  sjtectalors.  the  most  rev(‘rend 
archhi.shop  ordered  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  excavatintr,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  himself  removed  the  box,  decijthered  the  inscriptions  apitearint;  on  the 
side  and  cover  thereof  (aided  by  some  of  the  odicial  witm'sses'),  and  liftin,"  it  up  told 
those  piesent  that  it  contained  the  true  mortal  remains  of  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
World.  *  *  * 

Ifc  adds  with  ])rais('W()rthy  frankiu'ss: 

I  then  and  there  recognized  and  accepted  those  i)recious  relics  as  beinj;  tho.se  of  the 
immortal  Genoest*. 

“St.  Thomas  said  that  wc  must  first  see  in  order  to  ht'lu'vc.”  So 
averred  the  Sjtanish  consul,  and  a  little  further  on  he  adds: 

On  that  day  I  saw,  touched,  and  examined,  on  the  firound,  some  data  which,  when 
compared  with  those  furnished  by  the  minutes  written  in  the  year  17!I5,  were  and  are 
now  as  powerful  as  anythini;  that  could  be  said  to  contnn'ert  and  nullify  those  which, 
orif'inatiiif'  from  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  fnun  a  lack  of  foresight  and  zeal,  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  ancient  hi.story,  which  consist — if  I  may  be  allow(‘d  the 
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n‘|K*(ili((n-  sonu*  frairmoiitsof  leadon  i)lat(*s  tx-arini;  no  inscriplions.  and  a  few  l)ones, 
ajjparcntly  .“bin  Ixmos  and  otlier  ])ortion.s  of  soiiu'  dead  luiinan  txxly.  ole.,  wliile  tlio 
Ixix,  lately  discovered,  both  externally  and  internally,  as  1  siiid  before  and  now 
n“ix>at.  fiirnisbes  data  wbicb  identify  its  contents  in  accordance  with  my  bumble 
opinion  and  that  of  many  otbers.  *  *  * 

Tlio  loanu'd  Aiiu'rican  author,  Mr.  tlarrisso,  iii  his  work  (Mititlod, 
“The  Rt'inaiiis  of  ('oltiiiihus,”  <;iv(‘s  a  candid  and  im])artial  o])inion 
as  to  the  relies  of  1705,  and  then  adds: 

I’p  to  tins  date  there  is  not  full  evidence  to  show  that  tbe  remains  wbicb  were  pUb- 
ered  in  in  San  Doininp),  and  |)laced,  in  tbe  followim;  year  in  tbe  cathedral  of 
llabana,  are  r<“ally  those  of  ('bristo])her  t'olninbus.  Tbe  attention  of  Don  (Jabriel 
Aristi/abal,  Don  Joa<|in'n  (Jarefa  and  tbe  Arebbishoj)  was  called  to  an  anonymous 
vault  from  wbicb  they  extracted  some  fra<rments  bearing  no  marks,  tlu-re  beiiea:  no 
authentic  trace  or  d(K'umentary  evidence  wbicb  would  render  possible  tbe  identifica¬ 
tion  of  .-aid  fragments  in  an  indisputable  manner,  ('onsetpiently,  it  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable  that  tbe  nunains  exhunuxl  in  179.5,  wbicb  were  transported  to  llabana, 
mifrht  have  been  those  of  Don  Diep',  tbe  .second  admiral. 

Thanks  to  the  (‘.Torts  made  hy  Signor  Lnis  C'amhiaso,  eousnl  gen¬ 
eral  of  Italy  in  San  Domiitfro,  the  honorable  Soeu'dad  Lijinria  de 


OBVERSE  OF  THE  SILVER  I’LATE  OISeoVEREl)  AMONC  TtlE  REMAINS 
OF  rilRISTOl’llER  eOLl’.\IBrS.  (.teTPAl,  SIZE.) 


llistoria  Patria  of  (lenoa  earnestly  took  into  consideration  this  im¬ 
portant  (nu'stion.  Said  society  eommissiotu'd  its  st'cretary,  Signor 
L.  K.  Bt'lgrano,  in  order  that  he  should  study  the  eirenmstanees  of 
the  ease  as  well  as  the  doenments  and  evidt'iiee  which  had  been  jilaet'd 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  and  on  the  21st  of  July,  1<S7S,  the 
said  s(‘eretary  read  a  eom|)r(‘hensive  report  as  to  some  of  the  eonehi- 
sions  at  which  he  had  arriv(‘d,  having  previously  obtained  the  aid  of 
learned  sjieeialists.  Among  other  things,  said  report  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (h'claration: 

Wilb  tbo  evidence  now  available,  tbe  remains  wbicb  were  di.scover(‘d  in  tbe  catbe- 
dral  of  San  Dominp)  on  tbe  10th  of  Septemlx'r,  1,S77,  must  be  considered  as  the  true 
mortal  remains  of  Columbus,  but  not  those  others  which  were  removed  to  llabana  in 
December  of  T795.  It  d(X‘s  not  retpiire  any  "reat  mental  effort  nor  iniienuity  to  be 
convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  as  they  have  heretofore  been  stated.  There 
has  been  no  fraud  or  trick  on  the  part  of  the  peo|)le  of  the  Dominican  llejaiblic,  neither 
were  the  Spaniards  the  victims  of  any  imiiosition,  to  their  knowledge;  they  simply 
made  a  mistake  and  notbiiifr  else. 


imm  ^ 


THE  MA(;NIKI(’EXT  mausoleum  of  mahhle  and  bronze  erected  in  the 
CATHEDRAL  AT  SANTO  DOMINC.O  TO  CONTAIN  THE  ASHES  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS 
DISCOVERER  OF  AMERICA. 


Attention  i.s  direeted  to  the  statue  rei 
handsomely  earved  Iriezes,  and  to  tl 
ol  this  iin|)osinK  stnietiire. 


'sentiiiK  the  Dominican  Republic  t)etween  the  pillars,  to  the 
lions  triiarding  the  precious  treasure  preserved  in  the  vaults 
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Mr.  Adolfo  Crouau  dovotos  a  cliaptor  of  Ids  work  (Mititlod  ‘‘America, 
Ilistoria  do  su  Doseudrimioiito,  dosdo  los  ticinpos  |)rimitivos  liasta  los 
niodernos.” 

Said  cliaptor  contains  an  impartial  and  candid  opinion — as  was  to 
1)0  ox])octod  from  a  scholar  like  Mr.  (‘ronan,  who  carefully  examined 
the  remains  as  well  as  all  the  articles  and  places  related  thereto. 

This  distinjiuished  (lerman  historian  says: 

When,  in  the  fall  of  1S90,  the  author  of  this  book  undertook  hh  journey  through  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America  in  order  to  gather  material  in  those  countries  for 
the  illustrations  of  the  jiresent  work,  he  had  inclmled  in  his  program  the  question 
relating  to  the  investigation  of  this  jwohlem.  Thanks  to  the  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  the  (i<‘rman  ( lovernment  gave  me,  I  was  able  to  secure  the  nece.s.^ary  permit 
to  see  and  carefully  e.vamine  the  afore.-^aid  remains.  This  thorough  examination  took 
place  on  Sunday,  .ranuary  11.  18!H,  in  the  morning,  in  the  cathedral  of  San  Domingo, 
in  the  presence  of  the  clera:y  and  emptoy<‘es  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  of  the 
Dominican  llepnhlic,  and  also  of  the  different  consuls,  representing  foreign  nations. 
There  was  also  juesent  Senor  Emiliano  Tejera,  author  of  some  of  the  works  which  have 
been  jireviously  mentioned. 


SII.VKH  I'l.ATE  DISCOVEKEI)  .VMOXC  THE  ASHE.‘5  .\XI)  REMAINS  OF 
CHRISTOeilEK  COLU.MHUS.  (ACTUAL  SIZE.) 


As  a  ])rouf  of  the  authenticity  of  the  find,  we  should  state  that  the  leaden  coffin 
which  the  Spaniards  t(Mjk  away  with  them  did  not  .«eem  to  bear  any  inscription  what¬ 
ever,  or  at  least  it  has  never  been  said  that  it  had  any.  While  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  they  should  leave  the  cofiin  containing  the  remains  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
the  discoverer  of  America  without  any  external  mark  by  which  itcould  be  recognized, 
it  seems  to  us  equally  important  to  mention,  in  sui)port  of  our  views,  the  fact  that  the 
coffin  which  was  found  in  the  year  1877  ixanipied  the  most  distinguished  place  to  the 
right  of  the  main  altar,  whereas  the  smallest  crypt  located  at  one  side  from  which  the 
Spaniards  exumed  the  other  coffin  produces  the  impression  of  having  been  subse¬ 
quently  added,  and  it  even  seems  to  indicate  the  desire  of  burying  there  his  son,  who 
was  not  so  famous,  by  the  side  of  his  illustrious  father. 

The  arguments  of  the  opponents  are  scarcely  of  any  avail  against  such  convincing 
proofs.  The  assumption  that  such  coffin  could  contain  the  remains  of  Christopher, 
grandson  of  the  discoverer,  seems  to  us  absurd,  inasmuch  as  in  that  event  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  instead  of  reading  “Primer  Almirante,”  should  read  “Cuarto  Almirante’’;  neither 
would  the  word  “  Descubridor  ”  then  be  in  its  }>roper  place,  because  the  grandson  of 
the  Admiral  never  made  any  journey  of  discovery.  Another  argument  presented  by 
the  opponents,  who  maintain  that  in  those  times  the  name  America,  which  the  letter 
“A”  (engraved)  on  the  cover  of  the  coffin  seems  to  signify,  was  not  in  use,  we  can 
reject  by  asserting  that  as  early  as  1507  the  name  America  had  been  proposed  by  the 
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Gorman,  Waltzomullor,  and  that  in  the  year  1541,  which  seems  to  be  that  in  which  the 
coffin  was  made,  it  had  already  been  widely  known,  havin';  ai)peared  in  a  j;reat  many 
geo<;rai)hical  charts. 

Both  the  author  of  this  work  and  the  witnes.ses  left  the  i)lace  convinced  that  the 
venerable  remains  of  the  great  discoverer  rest  in  the  cathedral  of  San  Domingo. 

The  reinarkaltle  work  of  Cronaii,  tlie  inipartitil  deferuler  of  the 
aiitlienticity  of  the  remains  which  are  kept  in  the  Dominican  Kepub- 
lic,  served  as  a  htisis  for  the  reitort  bv  the  enidite  Historical  Societ}’  of 
Washington. 

******* 

The  distin"tiished  Spanish  writer,  Dona  Emilia  Serrano,  Baroness 

of  Wilson,  in  her  book  entitleil  “El  Fin  del  Si"lo  en  America,”  says: 

******* 

By  making  more  thorough  investigations  tlie  key  to  the  enigma  might  be  found, 
it  being  evident  that  if  the  remains  of  Don  Luis  Columbus  y  Toledo  were  buried  in 
the  main  altar,  where  the  vault  exists,  that  of  the  front,  at  the  side  of  the  gospel,  must 
be  the  one  containing  the  ashes  of  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  it  might  be  added, 
by  the  way,  that  this  is  not  the  one  which  the  >Spaniards  o])ened  by  mistake  in  1795, 
located  between  the  main  wall  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  main  altar,  while  the  tomb 
of  Christopher  Columbus  is  situated  against  the  lateral  walls,  in  a  more  favorite  place. 
I  have  seen  both;  have  examined  the  ancient  seal  of  that  which  is  beneath  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  throne  separated  by  the  thickness  of  two  bricks  from  that  whicli,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  centurj-,  everybody  thought  was  that  of  the  First  Admiral. 

*  *  *  *  -K-  *  ♦ 

The  remains  of  the  immortal  navigator  which  have  given  rise  to  such  controversies 
shall  be  fur  ages  and  ages  the  j)rized  treasure  of  the  cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo,  its  most 
precious  jewel,  and  to  this  .shrine  future  generations  will  rei)air  to  render  homage  to 
Columbus,  the  man  who  repre.stuited  in  his  day  and  age  the  greatest  and  be.st  type  of 
universal  genius. 

Ill  his  work  entitled  “Ilistoria  de  la  Vida  y  Viajes  de  (Vistobal 
Colon”  (Victor  Pahnie,  editor,  Paris),  Count  Uoselly  de  Lorgues 
says : 

******* 

While  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Franchi  was  prefect  of  the  Sacred  Propaganda,  he 
received  an  order  from  Poj)e  Pius  IX  to  print,  at  his  expense,  our  Ixs'k  entitled  “El 
Embajador  de  Dios,”  which  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  virtues  and  almost 
miraculous  perfortuances  of  Christo})her  Columbus.  He  also  learned  with  pleasure  of 
the  discovery  of  his  trtie  cofhn  made  by  Monsigtior  Roque  Cocchia,  archbishop  of  Santo 
Domingo,  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  its  cathedral,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1877. 

There  will  exist  no  more  doubts  in  the  future  conceriiiug  this  matter,  for  at  this 
investigation  there  was  not  only  found,  as  in  1795,  fragments  of  a  metallic  plate  con¬ 
taining  human  ashes,  but  a  leaden  box  j)erfectly  pre.served.  These  subsequent  dis¬ 
coveries  leave  no  room  for  further  doubt.  These  are  finally  the  true  relics  of  him  who 
revealed  to  us  the  immensity  and  manifold  wonders  of  the  earth.  Within  and  with¬ 
out  his  coffin  are  visible  the  entire  name  of  the  man  buried,  not  even  his  rank  being 
omitted. 

The  llevistii  Herahlica,  of  Rome,  in  its  issue  of  October,  1907, 
says : 

“  The  Tomb  of  Columbus,  by  Enrique  De.schamps,  Ilojas  Selectas  Ed.  68  Barcelona, 
Spain.”  The  question  of  the  ashes  of  Christojiher  Columbus  seemed  to  have  been 
finally  concluded  atid  decided  in  favor  of  Santo  Domingo.  Then  the  war  between  the 
57755— Bull.  .‘1—12 - 8 


Courtesy  of  Harriet  (’haliiiers  Adam? 


A  PORTION  OF  THE  TOMH  OF  ('OLl'MIU'S  WITHIN  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  SANTO 
DOMINCO  CITY. 


The  Iteautiliil  farvings,  the  decorative  elements,  the  ornamentations,  and  tlie  general  tletail  an<l  .scheme 
of  this  temple  are  the  work  of  Italian  sculptors  of  nutahle  skill  and  genius. 
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United  States  and  Spain  Itronght  about  the  transfer  to  Seville  of  the  alleged  ashes  of 
Christ oj)her  Columbus,  which  had  for  an  age  been  guartled  in  llabana,  and  had  them 
])laced  in  ati  artistic  monument  in  the  historic  catht'dral  of  the  first-named  city.  Con- 
.sidering  that  this  happened  after  what  Monsignor  Cocchia  and  other  distinguished 
writers  had  jtublished,  how  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  could  allow  it  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable,  uidess  comjtelled  to  do  so  by  the  civil  power;  otherwise  they  certainly 
Would  not  have  permitted  the  venerable  Sevillian  Cathedral  to  be  j)rofaned  by  so 
great  a  fraud. 

»*»**»* 


The  late  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  ex-minister  of  the  United  States 
successively  to  the  Dominican  Rejmhlic,  (Tile,  Colomhia,  and  Brazil, 


and  until  his  recent  demise 
resident  dijilomat  of  the 
United  States  in  Washinj;- 
ton,  has  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  ill  the  New  York 
Herald,  a  mo  lift  other 
thin<ts,  under  the  title  of 
“The  Ashes  of  Columhus,” 
the  followiiift: 

Where  is  Columbus  buried? 

That  there  should  be  any  hesi¬ 
tancy  whatever  in  an.swering  this 
que.stion  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  strange  and  extraordinary 
assumptions  in  history.  tJenera- 
tions  of  experts  in  archseology 
and  caligraphy  have  suppo.«ed 
that  everything  that  remains  of 
the  great  discoverer  was  removed 
from  the  cathedral  at  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  and  transported  to  llabana 
in  1795,  that  is  to  say,  254  years 
after  the  remainshad  been  taken 
from  Spain  to  Santo  Domingo,  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Co¬ 
lumbus.  No  supposition  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth;  what 
they  t(M)k  to  llabana  were  the 
remains  of  his  oldest  son,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  probabilities,  inasmuch 
as  this  s;ime  theory  (otild  not 


MARBLE  STATUE  OF  HEROIC  FROFORTIONS 
ADORNING  THE  .MAUSOLEUM  IN  SANTO 
DOMINtiO  CITY. 


The  statue  symlwlizes  the  Dominican  Republic  maintain- 
iuK  a  steady  and  carefui  watch  over  its  illustrious  and 
historic  posse.ssion. 


be  maintained  in  a  conclusive  way,  in  the  absence  of  di.stinctive  marks  or  inscrip¬ 
tions. 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  still  rest  in  the  little  and  ancient  Dominican  city  where  they 
were  sealed  and  deposited  some  time  between  the  years  1541  to  1544  of  the  Julian 
calendar. 

At  first  inspired  by  mere  diversion  and  curiosity  and  later  on  by  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  tradition,  and  desiring  the  absolute  pnK)f  of  the  statements  made,  I  have  not 
only  read  and  compared  every  useful  i)ublication  on  the  matter,  V)Ut  have  also  person¬ 
ally  examined  the  old  leaden  box  disinterred  some  years  ago,  and  which  has  ever 


»f  Harrlft  Clmliiifra  Adams. 


THK  DISCOVKKY  OK  TIIK  ISK.VXl)  ()K  HISI>.\MOL.\. 


<lne  of  the  handsome  relief  friezes  adoniine  (he  Mausoleum  at  Santo  Domingo  City.  'I'he  Diseoverer  is  liere  seen  kneeling  in  thanks);ivuiK  prayers  for  the  sueeessful  termination 
of  his  untried  voyage  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  continent.  In  votive  otiering  he  is  joined  hy  other  memhers  of  his  crew.  Heneath  (he  palms  to  the  left  may  he 
discerned  the  outlines  of  several  Indians  advancing  to  meet  the  .Vdmiral  while  to  the  right  appears  the  how  of  one  of  his  caravals. 
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since  been  sit  strangely  neglected.  I  have  examined  careiully  its  contents  and  inscrip¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  vault  that  was  taken  out;  I  have  thoroughly  studied  the  cathedral, 
its  architecture,  its  structural  material,  additions,  foundations,  and  surroundings.  I 
have  studied  the  different  construction  material  and  styles  adopted  in  Santo  Domingo 
ever  since  the  great  landing;  I  have  verified  the  deciphering  of  all  the  inscriptions  to 
be  found  in  the  cathedral,  and  have  searched  for  the  original  prinifs,  in  addition  to 
having  made  careful  imjuiries  from  those  who  carried  out  the  subexcavations  in  1877, 
as  well  as  from  the  iddest  residents  of  that  region. 

»•»***** 

TIte  J)()iniiiicau  Uepublic,  imbued  with  the  noble  j)ride  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  remains  of  the  womlerful  genius  who  gave  to  the  world 
a  hemispliere,  has  sliown  herself  from  tlie  very  beginning  worthy  of 
this  glorious  trust,  surrounding  the  atigtist  aslies  with  the  loving 
veneration  which  tluw  justly  deserve.  This  is  evidenced  b}^  tlie 
measures  adopted  to  make  the  national  worshij)  of  these  sacred  relics 
imperishable;  the  cultured,  serene  works,  worthy  of  tlie  memory  of 
the  great  admiral,  by  which  Monsignor  Uoque  Cocchia,  Emiliano 
Tejera,  and  Eugenio  M.  Ilostos — three  men  who  have  attained  great 
eminence  because  of  tlieir  wisdom  and  virtues — have  established,  in 
an  incontrovertible  manner,  tlie  authenticity  of  the  remains  of  tlie 
illustrious  navigator,  and  which  are  those  revered  in  San  Domingo; 
and,  as  a  fitting  consummation  of  all,  tlie  magnificent  mausoleum  in 
which  those  precious  relics  have  been  placed  by  the  love,  gratitude, 
and  admiration  of  the  Dominican  jieople. 


MONUMENT  TO  MORALES 


10  Mexican  |)e(>|)le  have  erected  a  new  token  of  homa<;e  to 
the  nieinoiy  of  tliat  jrreat  apostle  of  independence,  tlie  hero 
of  a  hundred  battles  and  the  victor  of  ('uautla,  Jose  Maria 
Morales.  As  a  result  of  popular  suhseription  started  hy 
iii  of  the  Military  ('olle<re,  a  nia<;nilieent  nionuinent  has  been 
itlie  Plaza  de  lat'iudadela — a  fittuiij  tribute  to  his  ineniorv 
r— ^  and  a  suitable  ineinorial  of  the 

important  triumph  at  arms, 
■iM.,... .. ■■  the  battle  of  ('uautla. 

^  A  more  appropriate  site 
than  the  one  selected  could 
^  p<‘ihaps  not  have  been  d(‘si^- 

f  nat(“d.  The  statue  occupies  a 

3  dipiified  position  in  the  espla- 

p  mule  extendinfj:  northward 

from  the  citadel.  This  loea- 
Inf  tion  has  a  peculiar  fitness, 

lifiee 


moreover 

this  hei'o  was  once  a  prisoner, 
and  also  within  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  situated  the  man¬ 
ufactory  of  arms — the  arse¬ 
nal  the  museum  of  artillery 
with  its  walls  adorned  with 
old  cannon,  venerated  relies 
of  other  epochs,  and  many 
testimonies  of  the  prowess  of 
Moiales. 

In  <;eneral  outline  the  monu¬ 
ment  represents  a  fort,  sym- 
Ixtlieal  of  the  defense  of  the 
city  of  ('uautla,  a  glorious  page 
in  the  life  of  Morales,  and  one 
in  which  his  strength  and  genius  are  most  admired.  The  base  or  ped¬ 
estal,  36  feet  high,  is  surmounted  hy  the  statue  of  the  great  general; 
the  names  of  the  other  generals  who  likewise  distinguished  themselves 
in  that  historic  event  are  inscribed  on  tlu*  tablets  which  adorn  the 
four  sides  of  the  pedestal. 

The  total  height  of  the  monument  is  49.2  feet.  In  its  form  of  a 
fort,  cannons  are  represented  as  if  jiointed  from  a  jiarapet,  and  in 
g<*neral  the  appearance  of  the  whole  hears  the  military  ehai’acter 


JOSE  .MARIA  MORELOS  “HERO  OF  A  HUN 
UREO  W  ARS.” 


rourtesy  of  KI  Tit-nipo  Iliistrndo,  of  Mfx'oo  City. 

MONUMENT  RECENTLY  DEDICATED  TO  CEN.  JOSE  MARIA  MORELOS  INJMEXICO 
CITY,  MEXICO. 

The  statue  was  made  pos.sible  throuKh  popular  subseriptions  started  by  the  alumni  of  the  Military 

College. 
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wliicli  it  is  but  natural  sliould  symbolize  a  monument  declicated  to 
Morales. 

The  unveilinj;  eeremonies  took  plaee  on  May  5  last,  in  which  the 
President  of  the  Kepuhlie,  Senor  Don  Francisco  I.  Madero,  was 
tlie  leadin';  tifxure.  After  the  ceremony  (’ol.  Francisco  Romero,  the 


<Tnirtt*s.v  of  KI  TIoinpo  of  Mexico  (Mty. 

IXAUCrUATlOX  OF  TIIK  MUNIMENT  TO  MORELOS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

MAY  5,  1912. 

I’re.^ident  Madero  ofTieiated  at  the  eeremonies  inei<lent  (o  the  unveilinj;  of  this  statue. 

orator  of  the  occasion,  delivered  an  address  in  which  lie  dwelt  upon 
the  military  and  civil  life  of  Gen.  Morales  and  painted  a  vivid  and 
"lowin"  jiieture  of  the  culminatin';  success  wliicli  history  accord  the 
hero. 


THE  FLAGS  AND  COATS  OF 
ARMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 

PANAMA. 


ON  the  !hl  of  November,  lOO.'h  the  Province  of  Panama 
seceded  from  Colombia,  of  which  State  it  had  formed  a 
part  since  the  war  of  independence  from  S{)ain  and  an- 
nonneed  itself  as  a  new  member  of  the  family  of  natiotis 
under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Three  days  later  the 
new  Republic  was  accorded  recognition  by  the  United  States. 

The  devices  for  the  ])resent  coat  of  arms  and  Hag  of  the  Republic 
were  adopted  only  provisionally.  “Until  the  National  Assembly  shall 
decide  definitively  what  is  to  be  the  coat  of  arms  and  Hag  of  the 
Re])ublic,”  says  article  o  of  the  law  of  June  4,  1904,  “the  coat  of 
arms  described  in  article  2  of  this  law  shall  continue  to  be  usetl  for 
all  oHicial  jnirposes,  as  well  the  Hag  which,  since  the  3d  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1903,  has  been  raised  on  the  j)id)lic  buildings  of  the  nation.”  * 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  j)rovisional  governmental  junta  was  to 
ap})oint  a  commission  or  jury  to  consider  and  determine  u])on  those 
designs.  This  commission,  having  acted  ])romptly,  was  ready  with 
its  rej)ort  to  the  National  Constitutional  Convention  that  succeeded 
the  junta.  After  making  certain  modifications  in  the  designs  sub¬ 
mitted,  the  convention,  in  article  2  of  the  law  referred  to,  adopted 
the  following  and  provided  for  an  o])en  competition  to  determine 
the  final  form: 

Article  2.'  Tlie  i)r(>vi!ji(iiial  e.sculcluMm  of  this  Itepuhlic  rests  upon  a  field  of  green, 
syinholical  of  vegetation;  it  is  ogival  in  form  and  divided  into  three  parts. 

The  center  of  the  shield,  or  ])oint  of  honor,  shows  the  Isthmus,  with  its  two  seas 
and  the  sky.  wherein  is  dejiicted  the  moon  rising  over  the  waves,  with  the  sun  setting 
hehind  the  mountains,  thus  marking  the  solemn  hour  of  our  declaration  of  indejiend- 
ence. 

The  ujiper  part  is  subdivided  into  two  se<-tions:  In  the  right-hand  .section,  on  a 
silver  field,  a  .sword  and  gun  are  .so  ]>laced  as  to  suggest  ahandonment,  signifying  an 
eternal  farewell  to  the  civil  wars  that  have  heretofore  been  the  cause  of  our  ruin;  in 
the  section  to  the  left,  on  a  field  of  red.  glitter  a  .spade  and  hoe.  cros.sed.  to  symbolize 
labor. 

The  lower  part  of  the  shield  is  also  subdivided  into  two  cantons.  The  right-hand 
canton  shows,  on  a  field  of  azure,  a  cornucopia,  the  emblem  of  jdenty,  and,  in  the 
left-hand  canton,  on  a  field  of  silver,  the  winged  wheel,  symbolizing  progress. 


1  Translation. 
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Surinountiiif'  the  sliield  and  covering  it  with  ontslretched  wings  is  jxnsed  an  eagle, 
the  emhlein  of  sovereignly,  its  head  turned  to  tlie  left  and  holding  in  its  heak  a  silver 
streamer,  with  ends  Hying  to  right  and  left.  On  the  streamer  is  the  following  motto: 
“  Pro  viundi  bcneficio.” 

Above  the  eagle,  .seven  golden  stars  are  grouped  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Provinces  into  which  the  llepuhlic  is  divided. 

As  decorative  accessories,  two  national  flags,  gathered  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
staffs,  are  stiwked  on  either  side  of  the  .shield. 

The  Hag  of  the  Kepiihlie  is  tints  descrihed  in  article  6  of  the  law: 

A  quadrilateral  divided  into  four  (piarlers;  the  iqtjter  quarter,  nearest  the  flagstaff, 
is  in  white,  with  a  five-pointed  star  in  blue  at  the  center;  the  next  ui)i)er  division, 
which  is  an  extension  of  the  one  just  de.scribed,  is  in  red;  the  lower  quarter,  nearest 
the  staff,  is  in  blue,  and  the  next  lower  division,  being  an  extension  of  the  last  men¬ 
tioned,  is  in  white,  with  a  five-poiTited  star  in  red  at  the  center.* 

Article  3  of  the  law  provides  for  the  designs  for  the  permanent 
national  coat  of  arms  and  Hag.  The  contestants,  who  may  he  for¬ 
eigners  as  well  as  native  Panaiuefios,  are  to  send  their  models  or 
drawings  in  to  the  department  of  public  woiks  under  the  usual 
regulations  as  to  concealment  of  names,  etc.  The  law  stated  that 
the  competition  was  not  to  he  closed  before  the  convening  of  the 
legislature  in  1900;  the  writer  is,  however,  informed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Panaman  Legation  at  Washington  that  no  selection  has  yet 
been  made,  and  that  the  provisional  arms  and  Hag,  above  descrihed, 
are  the  ones  still  in  oHicial  use  by  the  (rovernment  of  his  cotmtry. 

Although  the  youngest  of  American  rejtublics,  Panama’s  territoiy 
was  the  theater  of  some  of  Sjtain’s  very  Hist  efforts  at  colonization  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  early  as  1.502,  and  even  jtrior  to  the 
last  voyage  of  (’olumhus,  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  touched  along  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  the  Isthmus  and  Vasco  Xiinez  de  Balboa,  in  1513, 
on  his  way  to  fame  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  crossed  the 
countiy  and  began  the  subjugation  of  the  natives.  And,  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1519,  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  the  notorious  ‘‘Pedrarias”  of 
sanguinaiy  memoiy,  founded  a  city  on  the  Pacific  coast — the  city  of 
Panama,  destined  to  become  for  a  space  the  richest  city  in  the  world 
and  to  be  the  seat  of  government  of  the  newly  discovered  territory'. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1.521,  Panama  was  granted  its  charter 
and  honored  with  a  coat  of  arms  by  the  king — 

On  a  field  of  gold,  a  shield  divided  vertically,  whereon,  in  the  dexter  half,  appeart'd 
a  yoke  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and,  in  the  sinistc'r  half,  two  caravels  under  sail,  with  a 
star  above;  and,  inclosing  the  whole,  a  border  of  alternating  casth's  and  lions.* 

A  vastly  different  storj^  is  told  by  the  two  escutcheons.  The 
ancient  arms  of  S])ain’s  colonial  regime  bring  to  mind  the  i>erilous 
voyages  of  the  hardy  comiuist adores  and  the  fierce  struggles  of  the 
Indians  against  enslavement.  The  arms  of  the  present-day  Republic 


>  Translation. 
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tell  of  a  free  people,  housed  on  one  of  the  world’s  ehoieest  sites  for 
eommereial  opportunity.  For  over  400  years  this  site — once  the 
threshhold  of  Spain’s  empire  in  South  America — was  a  conspicuous 
center  of  interest  to  Eurojie,  To-day  that  interest  is  world-wide  and 
very  much  alive,  for  the  f'reatest  en<;ineerin<i;  enterprise  of  all  ajjes — 
the  four' hundred  million  dollar  canal — is  nearinj'  completion  That 
the  Panamenos  are  ecjually  alive  to  their  {'reat  ojiportunity  and  to  the 
im])ortance  j^iven  their  Isthmus  by  the  canal,  is  shown  by  the  motto 
that  crowns  their  coat  of  arms Pro  mundi  heneficio  ” 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUB¬ 
LICS 

PANAMA. 

IX  151(i,  but  thm*  yours  aftor  Xiifii'z  do  Hnihoa  orossod  tho  Istb- 
iiuis  of  Paiiaina  and  disoovorod  tlio  Soulhorn  Soa  ftho  Paoifio 
Oooan),  a  loltor  was  addrossod  })y  IVdrarias,  llio  {i;ovorn()r  of 
Spain's  now  oolony,  to  Kin<;  Fordinand  and  tlio  Princoss  Doiia 
Juana,  his  daui.ditor,  tollin';  of  tho  oxtonsion  of  his  ooiupiost  alon<;  tho 
Paoitio  coast  and  (»f  his  sclootion  of  a  sito  for  a  now  city  on  that  side 
of  tho  Isthmus. 

Ydur  hii^liiiosses  must  know 
ho  wrote, 

t  hat  Panama  is  a  fishing  ground  on  the  coast  of  the  Soutliern  Sea,  and  that  for  fishermen 
the  Indians  say  “ paiiamd.” 

From  th(‘  day  that  letter  was  written  the  Isthinus  has  boon  as  rioh 
in  history  and  as  frequently  tho  subject  of  Ohl  and  X"ow  World 
interest  as  any  section  of  tho  two ‘;roat  continents  which  it  connects. 
And  at  the  present  moment  the  old  Indian  word  “Panama”  may 
he  found  in  the  dossiers  of  every  chancellary  of  the  (civilized  world, 
for  at  last  the  hand  of  man  has  measured  its  mi<;ht  with  the  Titans 
and  is  openinj;  a  passafreway  throu<;h  the  Isthmus  that  will  affect 
tlio  commerce  of  every  nation.  The  dreams  of  Bolivar,  Napoleon, 
and  the  statesmen  of  our  own  times  of  an  independent  interoceanic 
canal  are  about  to  he  realized. 

Some  of  the  important  dates  of  that  history  are  marked  for  special 
observance  by  the  Kepuhlic  of  Panama,  which,  since  1903,  has  had 
soverei‘;nty  over  all  of  the  Isthmus  hut  that  narrow  zone  throu<;h 
which  the  canal  is  to  run.  By  the  law  of  Oetoher  4,  1010,  the 
National  Assemhlv  of  Panama  decrecal  that  the  followin';  should  he 
days  of  civic  festival  in  each  year:  October  12,  July  24,  Novemlx'r 
2S,  and  the  loth  of  February.  The  3d  of  November  is  set  ajiart  by 
that  law  for  celebration  as  the  j;reat  national  holiday — Imlependence 
Day. 

The  first  of  these,  October  12,  is  the  day  (in  1492)  on  which  ('o- 
hunhus  made  his  first  landinj;  in  the  New  World;  he  was  also  the  first 
to  make  any  extended  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  coast  waters  of  the 
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Isthmus.  On  this  tliird  voyago,  in  1502,  a  few  months  after  Kodri^o 
do  Bastidas  disoovorod  the  northorn  coast,  ('olumhus’s  caravels  poked 
their  noses  into  every  indentation  alon<;  the  coast  line  in  search  of  a 
passageway,  and  took  hack  to  Spain  fabulous  accounts  of  the  riches 
of  Verafjua  (now  one  of  the  Provinces  of  the  liepuhlic),  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  seat  of  his  hereditary  dukedom.  Althou<;h 
his  descendant,  the  present  Sj)anish  Duke  of  Veraj'ua,  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Province,  the  Republic  holds  the  name  of  his  ances¬ 
tor  in  deepest  veneration,  and  most  naturally  observes  the  day  that 
marks  such  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  its  people. 

Soon  after  the  foundiii"  of  the  city  of  Panama  by  Pedrarias,  on  the 
15th  of  Aufrust,  1510,  the  colony  of  Panama  took  on' an  importance 
second  to  none  in  Spain’s  western  empire.  The  colonial  'government 
established  in  that  city  (the  Keal  audiencia  de  Panama)  by  a  decree 
of  Charles  V,  dated  the  2()th  of  February,  153S,  was  jriven  jurisdiction 
over  the  <;ove!nment  of  Xicara»rua  to  the  north  and  all  the  Provinces 
of  Spain  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Ma<jellan,  including  the 
Provinces  of  ('arte<;ena,  Peru,  Chile,  and  what  is  now  Ar<;entina. 
Subseijuently  this  vast  jurisdiction  was  reduced  in  extent  as  from 
time  to  time  the  audiencias  of  (Juatemala,  Lima,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
Cliarcas  (now  Bolivia),  vSan  Francisco  de  Quito,  Chile,  and  Buenos 
.Vires  were  successively  created,  and  the  Province  of  Panama  finally 
b(‘came  restricted  to  its  present  area. 

The  <>:reatness  of  its  eapital  city  departed  with  its  destruction,  in 
ICiTl ,  by  the  pictun'siiue  buccaneer  Sir  Henry  Morpin.  Prior  to  that 
e\ent  Panama  had  been  the  jiort  of  transshipment  for  the  enormous 
wealth  in  fiold,  silver,  emeralds,  and  jiearls  from  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Peru,  and  the  fireat  mart  throu'jh  which  the  imports  from  Europe  were 
distributed  through  the  southern  colonies.  In  the  height  of  its 
importance  the  ancient  city  outclassed  even  the  viceregal  capital  of 
Peru  in  splendor  and  commercial  activity.  On  the  21st  of  January, 
1()73,  a  new  Panama  was  founded  on  the  little  coral  peninsula  near 
the  hill  of  .\ncon,  some  (1  miles  from  the  old  site.  The  fortifications 
of  the  new  city,  built  with  a  view  to  its  defense  against  further 
aggressions  of  the  roving  pirates,  were  long  the  strongest  Spanish 
defenses  on  the  Pacific.  These  old  walls  and  the  four  guardian  castles 
are  now  in  ruins  and  serve  oidy  to  strike  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the 
modernism  of  the  Republic’s  capital.  By  the  law  of  September  28, 
1910,  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  set  apart  the  21st  of 
January  in  eaeh  year  in  commemoration  of  the  act  of  foundation. 

During  the  eighteenth  centur\'  the  flood  of  Peruvian  treasure 
which  had  poured  across  the  Isthmus  gradually  subsided  and  a  general 
letherg}'  set  in  throughout  the  Spanish  colonies  as  a  result  of  the 
deposition  of  the  mother  countr}’’  from  European  supremacy,  the 
importance  of  Panama  as  the  great  entrep6t  was  on  the  wane.  By 
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tlie  end  of  that  century  Panama’s  commerce  had  so  drooped  tliat  the 
Province  became  largely  isolated,  for  it  was  then  a  more  or  less  autono¬ 
mous  appendajie  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fe  and  New  (Iranada, 
which  embraced  what  is  now  (’olomhia  and  part  of  what  became 
Ecuador,  and  was  denied  any  profitable  intercourse  with  the  capital 
at  Bogota  by  the  inaccessible  Andean  ranjies.  The  Panamenos  were, 
therefore,  ri])e  for  inde])endence  when  the  revolutionary  movement 
throuiihout  the  Spanish  colonies  under  Bolivar  <;ave  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Out  of  that  revo¬ 
lution  was  evolved  the  "reat  Colombian  federation  made  up  of  what 
are  now  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  known  as  the  Republic 
of  Colombia. 

By  1S21  all  the  Provinces  of  Central  America  had  declared  their 
independence  and  had  united  their  destinies  with  the  e])henieral 
empire  of  Iturbide,  in  Mexico.  At  this  time  the  Panaman  jiatriot, 
Jos6  de  Fdbrejja,  took  command  of  the  situation  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  on  the  2Sth  of  Xovember  of  that  year  assembled  the  citizens  of 
Panama  in  a  demonstration  ai'ainst  the  moribund  authority  of  Spain. 
On  that  day  the  independence  of  the  Province  was  achieved  and 
Fiibrej'a  was  placed  in  control  of  affairs  as  .Tefe  Su])erior  del  Istnio. 
On  the  same  day  the  Province  joined  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and 
became  known  as  its  l)e])artment  of  the  Isthmus.  Out  of  these* 
events  the  Panamenos  have  been  supplied  with  two  of  the  dates 
fixed  for  observance  by  the  law  above  mentioned:  duly  24,  the 
birthday  of  the  f^reat  liberator,  Bolivar,  and  November  28,  on  which 
Panama  made  <jood  its  separation  from  Spain. 

The  ('olombian  Republic  of  which  Panama  was  a  section  w'as 
a  strongly  centralized  jjovernment  held  together  solely  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  force  and  influence  of  its  creator,  Bolivar.  It  was  broken  uj) 
in  1831,  the  year  following  his  death,  and  out  of  it  three  Republics 
were  formed — Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  New  (Iranada.  The  last 
named  included  the  Isthmus. 

Reverting  again  to  its  separation  from  Spanish  control,  this  great 
event  took  place  on  the  28th  of  November,  1821,  when  the  members 
of  the  municipal  government,  the  officials  and  the  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical  organizations  met  at  the  city  hall.  Minutes  wer(* 
taken  wherein  it  was  stated  that,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
vote  of  the  ])eoples  comprised  therein,  the  Isthmus  was  free  and 
independent  from  the  Sjianish  (lovernment,  and  that  it  was  adiled 
to  the  Republic  of  Colombia.*  As  a  Department  of  the  latter,  the 
Isthmus  constituted  a  portion  thereof  until  the  3d  of  November. 
1903,  when  the  jieople  of  Panama  tlocided  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  nation  to  whom  their  fate  had  been  united  for  a  periotl  of  82 
years.  At  a  special  se.ssion  which  the  municipal  council  held  on  that 
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date,  it  si<;iu'»l  the  act  of  iiidcjiciidcncc  and  immediately  called  the 
])eo])le  and  all  the  authorities  of  the  Isthmus  to  submit  to  them  that 
trauseeudeutal  action  for  their  ajiproval. 

The  constitution  of  the  Kepuhlic  was  ado])ted  hv  the  national  con¬ 
vention  on  the  13th  of  P'ehruarv,  11)04,  anil  became  elfectiv'e  on  the 
same  day  in  which  it  was  promuljiated ;  that  [is  to  say,  on  the  loth 
of  February,  1004.  The  anniversary  of  this  day  is  one  of  the  civic 
celebrations  established  by  this  law. 

The  24th  ol  duly  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Bolivar,  the 
Liberator,  a  date  which  is  also  declared  a  lej^al  holiday  throu<:hout 
the  Re])ublic. 

The  same  law  also  jirovides  that  on  the  4th  of  duly,  the  day  on 
which  the  Uinted  States  celebrates  its  indejn'iidenee,  the  national 
Ha<i  shall  be  raised  on  all  ])ublic  buildin<is  and  that  all  public  ollices 
shall  be  clo.sed  after  midday. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 

*  »  t  *  »• 

*  *  *  * 

The  Secret  of  the  Big  Trees,  t)y  Kllsworlli  liuntiiiirtoii.  Pit  1)..  F.  H.  G.  S.,  in 
Harper's  Maijazine  Inr  July,  l!>12.  is  an  article  which  deals  with  a  theury  that 
must  he  of  ahsorhin*:  interest  ti)  the  student  of  world  history.  Dr.  Huntington's 
investigations  and  conclusions  concerning  the  ndation  of  climatic  changes  to  some  of 
the  great  events  of  history  have  attracted  the  attention  of  hi.storians  and  ethnologists 
for  some  time,  and  in  this  latest  ])ha.se  of  his  re.searches  his  former  conclusions  seem 
to  1)0  strikingly  verified-  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  coincidence  of  i)eriodsof  aridity,  and 
climatic  changes  generally  in  widely  separated  portions  of  the  earth  are  concerned. 

The  climatic  hi.story  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America  stands  revealed  in  the 
easily  deciphered  testimony  of  the  “  Dig  Trees  of  California  ”  as  plainly  as  though  the 
facts  were  being  read  from  the  i)ages  of  printed  volumes.  This  careful,  accurate, 
unassailahle  rt‘cord  of  climatic  changes  has  been  written  into  the  magnificent  species 
of  frees  known  as  the  Sequoia  (jifiantea  by  the  tinerring  hand  of  nature  for  a  period, 
in  .some  instances,  of  not  less  than  J.fKM)  years,  and  it  is  this  record  that  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton  calls  "The  Secret  of  the  Dig  Trees.’’ 

“  From  the  faminein  Palestine  some  870  years  heforeChrist  totheforests  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  1011  is  a  far  cry.  The  idea  of  investigating  an  e])isode  of  ancient  Asiatic 
hi.story  in  the  mountains  of  California  seems  at  first  sight  (piixotic.”  writes  the  author, 
‘’yet  for  the  ])uri)ose  of  facilitating  such  an  investigation  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  furnished  funds  and  Yale  I'niversity  gave  the  author  leave  of  ah.sence 
from  college  duties.” 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  tht'ory  as  to  the  relation  of  climatic 
changes  to  the  great  events  of  history: 

During  the  tlirec  or  four  lliousand  years  covered  by  fiistory,  I  lie  climate  of  western  atid  central  Asia 
and  of  tlic  coittitric.s  arotind  tfie  -Mediterraneati  Sea  appears  to  liave  chatiped.  On  the  wliole,  tlie  climate 
.seems  toliave  grown  drier,  so  tliat  regions  whic^li  once  were  fertile  liave  now  l)ecomc  desert.  Kart  Iter  nort  It, 
however,  or  in  regions  wliieli  are  cold  and  damp  t)ecause  of  liigfi  altitude,  an  opposite  result  hits  apparently 
l)een  produced.  The  relatively  dry  and  warm  conditions  of  the  present  have  changed  lands  wliieh  were 
once  too  cold  for  the  practice  of  agriculture  into  phices  where  large  numl)er.s  of  people  can  live  in  comfort 
by  means  of  tltat  pursuit.  Thus  there  appears  to  have  l)een  a  cliange  in  llie  locations  of  tlic  regions  best 
.suited  to  Iiuman  occupation.  Tlie  cliange  lias  not  proceeded  regularly,  liowevcr,  litit  in  a  pulsatory  fasli- 
ion.  It  seems  to  liave  tieen  interrupted  liy  centuries  of  exceptional  aridity  on  tlie  one  liand  and  of  e.xcep- 
tional  moisture  on  tlie  otlier.  Wlien  tliese  pulsations  of  climate  are  compared  with  the  course  of  history, 
remarkable  agreement  is  noticed,  .\mong  a  mass  of  minor  detail  this  apparent  relationship  may  be  con¬ 
cealed.  lint  tlic  broad  movements  of  tlie  races,  the  rise  and  fall  of  civilization,  seem  to  show  a  degree  of 
agreement  with  climatic  changes  so  great  that  it  seems  scarcely  possitile  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
two  arc  intimately  related,  ftifavonilile  conditions  of  climate,  stteh  as  a  chatige  toward  aridity  in  regions 
already  none  too  well  supplied  with  water,  have  apparently  led  to  famines,  epidemics,  economic  dis¬ 
tress,  the  decline  of  trade,  misgovcnimetit,  migrations,  wars,  and  stagtiatioti:  while  favoratile  changes 
have  fostered  exactly  opposite  conditions. 

After  hi.s  studie.s  of  thi.s  great  jirohlein  from  various  staitd|ioints  in  Asia,  Dr.  Hunt¬ 
ington  eonstructed  a  curve  (the  dotted  line  in  the  accotnjianying  diagram)  whiclt 
repre.sent.s  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  climate  of  western  and 
central  Asia.  The  following  (luotation  explains  the  construction  of  tliis  grajihic 
repre.sentation: 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  latter  is  based  is  of  very  diverse  tyfies  and  varies  greatly  in  accuracy  anil 
abundance  at  different  periods.  For  example,  the  low  portion  of  the  curve  alxiut  12(K)  It.  C.  is  based  on 
records  of  ancient  famines,  and  itpon  the  fact  that  at  that  time  great  movements  of  desert  peoples  took 
place  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  deserts  had  become  much  less  habitable  than  formerly.  A  few 
hundred  years  later  the  curve  is  high,  Ix'catise  at  this  time  not  only  did  great  prosperity  prevail  in  regions 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  A  BIG  TREE. 


The  annual  rings  of  a  Big  Tree  reveal  its  exact  age,  for  it  adds  a  ring  each  year  during  its  existence. 
This  one  is  but  an  infant  compared  to  the  giants,  both  in  size  and  age.  The  rings  shown  in  the 
picture  would  indicate  that  it  was  less  than  00  years  old  when  cut  down.  It  will  be  noted  that 
as  the  rings  approai^h  the  outer  circle,  or  circumference,  of  the  tree  they  grow  less  in  thickness  until 
they  are  scarcely  discernible  with  the  naked  eye.  The  giant  .sequoias.'owing  to  their  immense  size, 
show  the  rings  plainly  for  many  centuries,  but  even  in  these  the  outer  rings  grow  so  fine  that  a  lens  Is 
necessary  to  detect  them  and  to  count  them.  Dr.  Huntington  counted  the  rings  of  one  that  showed 
it  was  3,150  years  old,  probably  50  times  the  age  of  the  one  whose  cross  section  is  shown  above. 
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which  arc  now  poverty  stricken  for  lack  of  rainfall,  tint  the  kiiips  of  Assyria  anil  the  other  countries  lyint; 
near  the  Arabian  Desert  apiK'ar  to  have  Ih'cii  able  to  take  their  armies  in  comparative  comfort  across 
regions  where  small  caravans  can  not  now  pass  ami  which  even  the  hardy  Arab  raiders  avoid.  At  a  later 
time,  :5IK)  A.  1>.,  the  curve  drops  low,  Is'cause  at  this  iwriod  a  (treat  niimlH'r  of  towns  were  abandoncii  in 
Cetitral  .\sia  and  in  all  the  drier  parts  of  the  continent;  trade  routes  which  had  formerly  been  much 
frcipicnted  were  now  absolutely  civen  up  in  favor  of  those  where  water  and  forace  were  more  easily 
obtained;  and  in  countries  like  Syria  stacnation  siHuns  to  have  prevailed.  The  curve  dijis  low  at  this 
lK)inl  simply  iK'cau.se  evidences  of  aridity  becan  to  be  conspicuous.  In  the  .seventh  century  \.  D. 
evidence  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  third  cause  the  curve  to  drop  still  lower,  but  here  we  have  adilitional 
proof  of  aridity  in  the  form  of  traditions  of  itrolonced  famines  in  .\rabia.  .Moreover,  at  about  this  same 
time  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  of  other  lakes  without  outlets  were  not  reiilenished  by  rain,  and 
hence  fell  to  a  level  so  low  that  buildings  were  built  upon  what  is  now  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Then,  at 
a  later  date,  about  IIHKI  .k.  1).,  the  ruins  in  the  desert  were  partially  reoeeupied,  the  old  trade  routes  becan 
to  revive,  the  lakes  ro.se  hi(;her  than  their  present  level,  and  jirosperit.v  was  the  rule  in  many  re(;ions 
which  had  fonnerly  suflered  from  aridity.  These  bits  of  eviilenee  cathered  here  and  there  have  enabled 
the  curves  to  1«>  ilrawn.  They  are  a  mere  approximation,  showinc  some  of  the  main  climatic  pulsatiotis, 
but  likely  to  lie  creatly  modified  as  further  investication  is  made. 


DIAGRAM  ILLI  STRATIXC.  ASIATIC  CHANGES  OF  CLl.MATE  (DOTTED  LINE)  AND  THE 

CORRESPONDING  RATE  OF  GROWTH  OF  SEtH'OIAS  IN  CALIFORNIA  (SOLID  LINE) 

FROM  l;«)U  H.  C.  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

A.s  to  the  exjilanation  of  tlie  curve  drawn  in  a  .solid  line  and  which  represents  the 
record  of  the  climatic  chancres  iti  North  America  as  read  by  Dr.  llitntinf'ton  from  his 
sttidies  of  the  •*  Dij;  Trees,”  we  t|tiote: 

It  .seemed  necessary,  however,  to  devi.se  .some  new  line  of  research  which  should  not  only  furnish  dates, 
but  should  prove  positively  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  chances  of  climate,  and  should  do  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  investicator's  private  opinions,  his  (x-rsonal  equation,  so  to  speak,  should  not  be  able  to 
affect  his  restilts.  The  nece.ssary  method  was  ojiportunely  .su('(;ested  by  an  article  in  l!Kt9  l)y  Prof.  A.  E. 
DoURlas,  of  the  t'niversity  of  Arizona.  Iti  recions  havin(;  a  stroncly  tnarki'd  difference  Ix'tween  summer 
and  winter  it  is  well  known  that  tre<‘s  hatiitually  lay  on  a  rinc  of  wood  each  year.  The  wood  that  (trows 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seitson  is  formed  rapidly  and  is  soft  in  texture,  while  that  which  (aows  later  is  formed 
slowly  and  is  correspondingly  hard.  Hence,  each  annual  ring  consists  of  a  layer  of  soft,  pulpy  wood 
surrounded  by  a  thinner  layer  of  hariler  wooil,  which  is  generally  of  a  darker  color.  Except  under  rare 
conditions  only  one  ring  is  formed  each  year,  and  where  then'  are  two  rings  by  reason  of  a  double  period 
of  growth,  due  to  a  drought  in  May  or  June,  followed  by  wet  weather,  it  is  usually  eas.v  to  detect  the  fact. 

In  the  drier  parts  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  especially  in  regions  like  .\rizona  and  California,  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of  growth  is  the  rainfall.  Prof.  Douglas  measured 
some  21)  trees  averaging  alwnit  3()0  years  old.  He  found  that  their  rate  of  growth  during  the  period  since 
records  of  rainfall  havi'  liecn  kept  varies  in  harmony  with  the  atnount  of  precipitation.  <  tther  investigators 
have  since  done  similar  work  elsewhere,  and  it  is  now  established  that  the  thickness  of  the  annual  layers 
of  growth  in  trees,  especially  in  retpons  with  cold  winters  and  dry  summers,  gives  an  approximate  measure 
of  the  amomtt  of  rain  and  snow. 


ONE  OF  THE  1,AI{(;E  SECjroiAS  AND  A  BABY  SEQUOIA. 

Mr.  Fred  G.  I’lurnmer,  Geographer  in  the  Fore.'siry  Divi.sion  of  the  .Vgrieultural  Department,  of  the 
UnitiHl  Stale.-i,  is  an  authority  on  the  liig  Trees  of  California  and  seouts  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
seqnoia.s  are  beeoming  extinet.  The  pieture  .shows  one  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Plummer's  exploring 
party  pointing  to  the  hal)y  tree  as  the  nest  evidence  that  the  setptoiivs  are  still  reprwiueing  the  sjtecies. 
The'giant  tree  was  the  size  of  the  little  one  perhaps  about  the  time  of  the  Exixius  of  the  Hebrews  from 
Egypt— or  mayhap  when  Priam's  love  for  the  beautiful  Helen  eausetl  all  the  trouble  that  gave  the 
world  the  herties  of  the  Trojan  War. 
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Obviously  the  best  trees  upon  which  to  test  the  theory  of  climatic  changes  arc  the  “  Big  Trees  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  They  grow  at  an  altitude  of  0,000  or  7,000 feet  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Neva<la  Mountains. 
Abundant  snow  falls  in  winter,  and  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  rain  up  to  about  the  1st  of  June,  but  the  rest 
of  the  wann  season  until  the  end  of  September  is  dry.  Hence  the  conditions  are  highly  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  distinct,  ca.sily  measured  rings.  The  size  of  the  trees  makes  the  rings  fairly  thick  and  hence 
easy  to  see. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  191 1, 1  left  the  I  rain  at  Sanger,  near  F resno.  in  the  great  inner  valley  of  California, 
and  with  two  assistants  drov-e  up  into  the  mountains  where  we  camped  for  two  weeks,  and  then  went 
to  a  similar  region  some  60  miles  farther  south  on  the  Tulare  River  east  of  I’ortersville  *  *  *. 

During  the  live  weeks  that  we  were  in  the  mountains  we  succeeded  in  measuring  nearly  200  trees,  40 
of  which  were  2,000  or  more  years  of  age.  The  others  were  of  various  ages  down  to  250  years,  for  we  measured 
a  considerable  number  of  relatively  young  trees  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  process  of  constructing 
the  climatic  curve  from  the  data  thus  obtained  is  less  simple  than  might  at  first  appear.  The  method  is 
to  ascertain  the  average  growth  of  all  the  trees  tor  each  decade  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  and 
then  to  draw  a  curve  showing  liow  the  rate  has  varied.  The  high  places  on  such  a  curve  will  indicate  times 
of  comparative  moisture,  while  the  low  places  will  indicate  aridity.  Corrections,  however,  must  be  applied 
to  this  method.  For  example,  during  the  first  10  years  of  its  life  the  average  Sequoia  gigantea  grows  about 
an  inch  in  radius,  that  is,  it  reaches  a  diameter  of  2  inches;  at  the  age  of  200  years  the  average  tree  adds  about 
nine-tenths  of  an  inch  to  its  radius  each  decade;  at  the  age  of  500  years  about  six-tenths  of  an  inch;  and  at  the 
age  of  1,71X1,  only  three-tenths.  The.sc  and  other  minor  corrections  being  made,  the  accompanying  diagram 
sums  up  the  results  of  the  work  on  the  “liig  Trees”  as  compared  with  the  results  of  work  of  an  entirely 
iliffercnt  kind  upon  the  climatic  lluctuations  of  Asia.  Horizontal  distance  indicates  time;  the  diagram 
liegitis  at  the  left-hand  end  with  13tX)  11.  C.,  and  ends  on  the  right  with  1900  A.  1).  Vertical  distance  indi¬ 
cates  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  rainfall  or  more  or  less  favorable  conditions  of  plant  growth.  The  solid 
line  is  the  curve  of  the  Sequoias.  During  the  periods  where  it  is  high,  abundant  moisture  stimulated  rapid 
growth;  where  it  is  low,  x>criods  of  aridity  lasting  often  for  centuries  checked  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

The  two  curves,  superimposed,  sliow  a  remarkable  correspondence  and  unques¬ 
tionably  fortify  Dr.  Huntington's  theorj-.  Ilis  article  concltides  with  the  following 
summary : 

Beginning  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  about  I'JOO  It.  C.,  both  curves  drop  very  low,  indicating  an 
epoch  of  sudden  and  severe  desiccation.  That  particular  period  was  one  of  the  most  chaotic  in  history. 
The  war-like  progenitors  of  the  ( Ireeks  swarmed  into  the  country  where  they  were  later  to  grow  great,  the 
5rittani  or  Hitt  ites  came  down  out  of  the  mountains  into  northern  Me.sopotamia,  tribes  from  .Vrabiaand  the 
Libyan  Desert  swarmed  into  Kgjqit  and  brought  civilization  down  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb,  famines 
such  as  that  in  the  days  of  Joseph  appear  in  the  Egyptian  chronicles,  atid  in  general,  war,  migrations,  and 
disaster  prevailed. 

Some  fluctuations  of  the  California  curve,  such  as  the  upward  bend  Ixttween  KXX)  and  IKX)  B.  C.  arc 
missing,  in  that  for  Asia,  not  necessarily  because  they  did  not  exist,  but  because  no  facts  have  been  lighted 
upon  which  furnish  evidence  of  them.  The  famine  in  the  days  of  Elijah  appears  in  both  curves.  .Six  or 
seven  hundred  j-ears  B.  C.  both  curves  stand  high  in  the  day  when  the  Greeks  were  laying  the  foundation 
of  their  greatness  and  the  empires  of  Mesopotamia  were  at  their  height.  Then  comes  a  slow  falling  off, 
with  a  recovery  about  300  B.  C.,  and  another  rather  low  place  in  the  second  century.  The  time  of  Christ 
and  of  the  great  era  of  universal  peace  under  the  sway  of  Rome  was  again  an  epoch  of  favorable  climate, 
a  time  of  abundant  rain  and  good  crops  in  all  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  .Vsia, 
as  well  as  in  California. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  further  the  correspondence  of  the  two  curves  and  their  relation  to  history. 
The  essential  point  is  this;  We  have  applied  a  rigid  mathematical  test  to  our  theory  of  changes  of  climate, 
and  the  theor.v  stands  firm.  By  two  methods  ab.solutely  dissimilar  we  have  constructed  curves  showing 
climatic  fluctuations  in  two  parts  of  the  world  10,000  miles  apart.  In  essentials  the  two  agree  in  spite  of 
differences  in  detail.  It  now'  seems  practically  certain  not  only  that  climatic  pulsations  have  taken  place 
on  a  large  scale  during  historic  times,  but  that  on  the  whole  the  more  important  changes  have  occurred 
at  the  same  time  all  around  the  world,  at  least  in  the  portion  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone  lying  from  30' 
to  40'  north  of  the  Equator. 

“Over  the  Interior  Andes,”  by  Charles  Johnson  Post,  in  Outing  Magazine  for 
September,  is  another  trans-Andean  narrative  written  in  the  semihumorous,  semi- 
sareastic,  and  altogether  entertaining  style  of  that  well-known  artist-author — or 
author-artist — whichsoever  he  may  prefer  to  be  termed.  Mr.  Post’s  pen  work  is 
so  good,  both  as  narrator  and  as  illustrator,  that  this  reviewer  confesses  his  inability 
to  classify  him.  His  only  fault,  from  our  point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact — patent 
from  his  drawings  as  well  as  his  word  pictures— that  he  has  an  unconquerable  little 
“grouch”  on  when  he  writes  of  things  South  American.  Despite  this  touch  of 
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testiuc:*,"!,  however,  the  artist  j)ersists  in  seeing  things  beantit'ul  and  telling  us  of 
them,  sometimes  in  paragrai)hs  like  this: 

The  start  from  Arequipa  up  to  Lake  Titicaca  is  made  in  tlie  early  morning.  The  huge  cone  of  Misti— 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  vast  slag  dump— stands  forth  with  telescopic  detail  in  the  high,  rare  air, 
mellowed  in  the  cool  morning  sun.  Prickling  and  glistening  on  the  even  slopes  or  in  the  purple  shadows, 
the  frost  still  clung  like  a  lichen  to  the  barren  rocks,  and  there  is  the  thin  touch  of  briskness  in  the  air,  like 
that  of  the  taste  of  fall  on  a  September  morning  back  home. 

Again  we  are  given  an  interesting  de.scription  like  the  following,  dealing  with  the 
remains  of  the  old  Inca  aqueducts: 

Slowly  at  first  we  rose,  skirting  the  great  foothills  or  gently  ascending  valleys  and  always  crossing  some 
dismantled  relic  of  the  development  of  the  dead  Inca  empire.  Then  we  plunged  boldly  into  the  mountain 
chain,  teetering  over  spidery  bridges,  across  gorges  whose  bottom  was  a  ribbon  of  foam  or  where  the  rails 
followed  a  winding  shelf  cut  in  the  hwe  of  a  mountain,  where  an  empty  beer  bottle  flung  from  the  car 
broke  on  the  tracks  below  over  which  the  train  had  Ireen  crawling  a  (piarter  of  an  hour  before.  *  *  » 
The  engineers  (there  were  three  in  the  coach  with  the  author)  had  l)een  discussing  the  traces  of  the  old 
Inca  works  with  especial  reference  to  their  irrigation  systems,  of  which  there  was  generally  a  ruin  visible 
out  of  one  window  or  the  other, 
and  with  emphasis  on  the  total 
lack  of  survival  of  any  instru¬ 
ments  or  methods  by  which 
this  hydraulic  engineering  had 
been  calculated  or  iterformed. 

There  is  a  trace  of  one  irrigation 
ditch  something  like  12, i  miles 
in  length— a  set  of  levels  for 
such  a  project  even  to-day 
would  be  a  matter  for  nice  cal¬ 
culation.  The  Incas  simply 
went  ahead  atid  did  it,  some 
way.  Their  engineering  had 
been  turned  over  and  over  and 
compared  with  the  great  en¬ 
gineering  works  of  anti(|uity. 

“Cut  and  try,”  .said  one  en¬ 
gineer  in  conclusion,  “that  was 
the  way  these  old  Inca  people 
made  their  irrigation  sj’stems. 

Put  a  gang  of  Indians  to  dig¬ 
ging  a  ditch  from  where  the 
water  supply  was  to  come, 
theti  let  in  the  water  as  they 
dug— in  a  little  ditch— atid  dig 
deeper  or  dike  it  up  to  the 
water  ievel  as  it  showed  in  the 
trench.  When  thay  had  that 
little  ditch  finished  there  was 
their  level— all  they  had  to 
do  was  to  dig  it  as  big  and  as  deep  and  wide  as  they  wanted.” 

It  looked  reasonable;  there  was  no  dissent.  We  swung  around  a  curve  and  a  vista  opened  out  of  a 
ragged  valley,  broken  by  gorges  and  canyons  with  sheer  walls  of  soft  rock.  One  of  the  other  engineers 
chuckled.  “  Look  at  that  I  ”  He  ixiinted  up  the  valley,  and  his  finger  followed  one  of  the  canyons.  “  How 
did  they  cut  and  try  on  that  proposition?” 

There,  for  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the  turnings  of  the  canyon  clilTs,  was  the  line  of  a  ditch,  an  aciue- 
duet,  that  hung  some  20  to  50  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  clitl.  It  had  been  cut  into  the  wall  of  rock,  leacdng 
a  lip  along  the  outer  edge  to  hold  in  the  current.  Here  and  there,  where  the  ragged  trace  of  the  canyon 
made  projecting,  buttressing  angles,  the  aqueduct  had  been  driven  as  a  short-cut  tunnel  straight  through. 
Here  and  there  great  sections  of  the  canyon  walls  had  fallen,  while  occasionally  it  appeared  as  though 
the  outer  lip  had  been  destroyed  by  man-made  efforts— one  of  the  old  Spanish  methods  of  hurrying  up 
a  little  ready  tribute- but  never  had  there  lieen  a  possibility  of  using  any  “cut  and  try”  method  in  con- 
truction.  “Well.”  remarked  the  first,  “there  goes  that  theory— and  it  isn’t  original  with  me,  either— 
for  I  reckon  they  had  to  run  that  level  first  and  chalk  it  up  on  the  rock  to  cut  by  in  some  kind  of  a  way.” 

Many  are  the  things  unusual  ami  interesting  witnessel  by  the  traveler  from 
Arequipa  to  Funo,  the  terminal  of  the  railway  to  Titicaca.  .Vinong  the.se  the  remark- 
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AT  LAST  THE  BALSAS  ARRIVED. 

Balsas  are  rafts  made  by  lashing  together  two  or  three  smaller 
rafts  called  “callapos.”  .\  raised  platform  in  the  center  keeps 
baggage  from  being  submerged. 


t'<mrtesy  of  the  *  tiitiiijt  Mutraithie. 


UEKI)  BOAT  OX  LAKE  TITICACA. 


These  boats  are  made  of  retsis  which  grow  along  the  shore.  They  are  hound  in  round  Itundles  tapering 
at  the  ends,  these  in  turn  being  lashed  together  to  form  the  Itottom  and  sides  of  the  craft.  .\s  may  Ite 
seen  in  the  picture,  the  oars  are  made  of  poles  with  small  itoards  nailed  to  them. 
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al)lo  whirlwinds.  ver>;iii>;  onto  cyclonos.  claimed  Mr.  Post’s  attention  and  which  he 
describes  as  follows; 

Sometimes  the  train  passe'l  over  liiKli  plateaus,  wliere  oecasionaliy  in  the  (iistanee  eonlil  lie  seen  tlie 
low  house  of  some  haeienda  or  the  gronpeil  lints  of  Indians,  while  beyond,  in  the  farthest  distanee.  the  plain 
was  rimmed  with  a  jaKsed  line  of  snow-capped  peaks.  The  winds  swept  across  the  level  stretches,  ralsiiiK 
iin  assortment  of  saml  sponts  and  dusty  cyclones.  They  were  of  all  sizes,  from  liny  remolinos  that  died 
in  a  few  pntVs  to  towering  whirlwinds  that  spiraled  l..s(Kt  feet  in  the  air,  with  a  base  of  ,10  feet,  that  jiiReled 
bowlders  in  its  vortex  like  so  many  cork  chips.  They  would  move  leisurely  for  a  short  spate  and  then 
dart  like  a  flash  in  an  erratic  path.  Sometimes  1.1  or  20  of  these  would  lie  in  sijtht  at  the  same  time. 

From  Pimo  the  author  takes  its  on  hoard  the  little  steamer  Yavari  and  crosses  over 
Titicaca,  meanwhile  entertainintr  ns  with  fanciful  mixtures  of  fact  and  leiten  1  like 
the  followintr: 

.\ll  day  the  Yaviri  skirted  a  coast  that  rolled  back  in  loni!  hills  or  at  limes  came  down  to  the  lake  in 
a  sleep  blnlt.  I'ery  slowly  the  lake  is  recedim;.  Old  Inca  towns  once  evidently  on  the  shore  line  are  back 
from  the  water;  since  I’izarro's  lime  the  liistance  is  a  matter  of  miles.  In  the  little  party  on  the  boat  the 
old  tales  of  the  Inca  (told  and  .ttahualpa's  tribute  l>ecame  naturally  a  leadintr  topic.  The  country  from 
the  hiijhlands  of  Colombia  down  to  Chile  is  fdle(i  with  lettemis  of  secreted  treasure  and  lost  mines  or  caches, 
for  I’izarro  did  not  wait  for  .Vtahnalpa  to  pay  his  ransom,  he  burned  him  at  the  stake  when  he  realized 
that  the  Inca  emperor  could  actually  ftet  tojelher  a  council  chamber  packed  to  the  ceilinc  with  raw  ROld. 

Legend  also  has  it  that  around  the  city  of  Cuzco— the  seat  of  the  Incas— there  was  a  ttreat  polden  chain 
and  that  this,  upon  the  approach  of  I’izarro,  was  dropped  into  Titicaca.  It  is  always  a  steamer  discussion 
as  to  how  soon  the  lake  will  recede  enonyh  to  make  its  discovery  a  matter  of  possibility.  »  »  » 

Skirlinc  the  shore  until  the  late  afternoon,  the  Yarari  struck  out  into  the  ocean  horizon  that  stretched 
away  in  the  blue  distance  until  we  raise<l  the  Island  of  the  Sun  and  the  Island  of  the  Moon.  The  former 
is  reputed  to  have  been  the  summer  residence  of  the  incas,  and  there  still  remain  the  mins  of  palaces, 
tottclher  with  a  (treat  basin  or  reservoir  hewn  from  the  .solid  rock  ami  traditionally  known  as  the  Inca's 
bathtub.  To  the  other  island  is  ascrilted  the  home  of  the  wives  and  concubines  of  the  Incivs.  *  *  * 

The  canio  takoii  on  at  those  islands  was  usually  on  hoard  a  heavy  reed  boat,  a  ves¬ 
sel  larjre  enonoh  to  carry  even  burros  and  hnlloeks  to  or  from  the.se  islands  in  the 
lake.  These  ])rimitive  boats  seem  to  serve  the  pur]>ose  of  the  natives  and  are  eon- 
strncted  and  jtropelled  thus: 

The  reed,  which  (trows  alon(t  the  .shores  of  the  lake,  is  bound  in  ronml  bundles  lai)erin(t  at  Iwth  ends; 
these  bundles,  in  turn,  are  hushed  IO(telher  to  form  the  ctmoes  from  the  little  bundles  to  the  lar(ter  boats 
that  can  carry  frei(thl.  Sometimes  a  mat  sail,  also  from  these  same  reeds,  is  hoisted  on  a  couple  of  poles 
lashed  topether  at  the  apex  ;uid  at  the  base  braced  a(tain.sl  the  inside  of  the  ciumsy  craft.  The  sleeriny  is 
done  with  tut  oar  ma<le  from  a  pole  and  a  board,  while  similar  oars  are  used  by  the  crew,  who  drive  a  wooden 
pin  to  form  an  oarlock  at  any  convenient  .spot  alon(t  the  reed-bundle  thwart.  In  this  kind  of  an  outfit  they 
put  out  on  the  lake  fishinK  for  the  little  fish  that  alone  seem  to  have  survived  in  the  cold  waters,  or  shufllinc 
across  the  waves  from  the  coast  to  one  little  sucar-loaf  island  after  another  in  their  native  trade. 

From  La  Paz  to  Majtiri  via  mule  htv-k,  thence  by  balsas  lashed  tooether  to  make 
callapos  (raftlike  boats  capable  of  carrying  ])assen,oers  and  haooaye),  Mr.  Post  finally 
lands  at  his  de.stination  — an  old  camp  on  the  Kaka  River — leaving  the  reader  with 
the  hope  of  meetino  him  a^ain  in  the  Bolivian  jun,<;le. 

“The  Stone  Trees  of  Arizona  -A  Forest  Gone  to  Sleep.”  Only  a  .short  distance 
from  a  little  .station  called  Adainana,  in  Arizona,  is  found  one  of  the  oreatest  marvels 
and  most  beautiful  iiroductions  of  nature  known  to  the  world.  This  is  a  fallen  forest 
of  stone  trees — trees  that  once  (rrew  to  a  hei<;ht  of  200  to  2,50  feet  and  which,  throii<;h 
some  ])owerful  ayencyof  nature,  were  felled  and  snb.setiuently  petrified.  This  jietri- 
faction,  however,  is  not  of  the  usual  order,  for  the  trees  have  turned  to  vari-colored 
abates,  chalcedonies,  mottled  jasper,  and  other  semiprecious  stones. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  IFcsf  Coast  Magazine,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Liimmis,  a  well- 
known  American  author  and  explorer,  has  a  most  interestinj;  article  dealing;  with 
this  remarkable  ithenomenon.  In  speaking  of  the  trees  he  says: 

They  arc  stone  trees,  all  richt,  these  i>rone  imperishable  (tiants  that  blink  back  to  the  white  skies  of  the 
southwest  in  more  rainlmws  of  their  very  own  than  all  the  skies  of  all  the  earth  ever  decked  themselves, 
withal.  .\nil  stonier  stone  than  ever  came  elsewhere  in  such  sizes.  They  are  stone  as  the  <liamond  is 
anci  the  ruby,  but  with  a  more  livinc  (you  mittht  almost  say  “a  more  human’')  birth.  They  are  vast 
(terns  that  once  were  clad,  crowinc  trees;  wood  immortalized:  stone  clorified.  No  other  creat  forest  on 
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earth  has  lasted  so  lonp,  nor  in  such  l)e\vilderinK  beauty.  No  stone  else  ha.s  had  the  fortune  to  celebrate 
forever  so  many  noltle  lives  as  does  the  peacock  adamant  that  is  now  the  Fossil  Forest  of  .\rizona.  There 
are  petrified  wooils  as  widely  distributed  as  there  are  petrified  peoitle.  'I'hcre  are  agates  to  spare  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  that  are  less  suited  to  potatoes.  Hut  trees  of  prismatic  agate  by  the  million  of  tons  are 
nowhere  else. 

According  to  Mr.  Luinmi.s,  chips  and  small  pieces  gathered  from  the.se  agate  trees 
served  as  a  current  medium  of  exchantte,  a  kind  of  natural  money,  among  the  many 
nations  and  tribes  of  ancient  America  thousands  of  years  perhaps  before  the  invasion 
of  America  by  the  white  man.  To  quote  the  author's  poetic  language: 

But  in  the  ancient  days,  500  years— maybe  l.tHH)— Itefore  Columbus  caught  a  dream,  the  petrified  forest 
had  legs  of  its  own;  .and  traveled  l.OfK)  tniles  east,  nortli,  west,  and  south.  It  was  part  of  the  household 
furniture  and  the  war  armament  of  every  home  of  the  first  .\tnerican  from  Missouri  to  California,  from 
Cheyenne  to  Chiapas.  More  than  any  one  other  primitive  .\merican  industry  (with  the  possible  exception 


AX  AGATE  BRIDGE. 

This  picture  shows  one  of  the  few  unbroken  trunks  of  the  .Stone  Trees  of  .\rizona. 


of  the  bison’s  hide)  it  was  current  com  throughout  more  than  half  the  area  of  Xorth  .\merica  below  Csmada. 
Spalls  of  its  moss  agates  and  plain  agates,  its  creamy  chalcedonies,  its  mottled  jaspers,  its  topaz  and  its 
amethysts,  were  bartered  from  Lake  Chapala  to  Lake  Huron  for  the  butlalo  robes  of  the  Plains,  for  the 
bead-makable  rice-shells  and  clam-shells  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  for  the  pipestone  of  Michigim,  for  the 
guacamayo  plumes  of  Yucatim,  precious  in  medicine.  I  have  myself  traced  these  spalls,  and  the  arrow¬ 
heads,  knives,  fleshers,  drills  made  from  them,  in  these  wide-apart  ruins.  .\nd  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
polychrome  fossil  “wood  ”  of  .\rizona,  wherever  you  finil  it.  It  Is  as  sure  as  any  traile-mark  in  the  modern 
world. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Luiumis’s  explanation  of  the  phenomenon: 

Prostrated  in  full  vigor  by  some  resistless  force— not  a  cyclone,  or  they  would  show  the  tangled  windfall; 
not  an  avalanche  of  water,  or  they  would  be  similarly  huddled— these  great  trees  laid  them  down  orderly, 
their  heads  generally  to  the  south.  I  can  conceive  of  but  one  power  that  can  have  mowe<l  them  down  so 
marshaled  —an  earthquake  of  the  first  dimensions,  traveling  from  the  crest  of  the  continent  southerly. 
Maybe  the  same  earth-racking  wave  that  split  the  canyons  of  the  Colorado  first,  to  be  gnawed  later  by  the 
tooth  of  erosion  to  their  pre.sent  awful  magnitude. 


AXOTHEK  VIEW  OF  THE  FOSSIL  FOREST. 

The  fraelure  is  almost  a  perfect  cross  section;  but  nothing  in  human  knowledge  is  more  obvious  than 
that  these  breaks  were  subsetiuent  to  the  utter  fossilization  of  the  tninks.  Anything  retaining  the  merest 
vestige  of  ligneous  fiber  eouhl  no  more  break  thus  than  a  live  hen  could  be  cracked  over  your  knee  to  a 
perfect  cross  section.” 


THE  BROKEN  SECTIONS  OF  A  STONE  TREE. 


Anyhow,  the  trees  went  down.  They  were  embalmed  to  perennial  gems  after  they  fell.  Theyrare 
crosscut  and  dismembered  by  later  shoi'ks  or  frosts;  their  branches  shorn  and  comminuted  to  litter  the 
ground  with  kaleidoscopic  chips.  Even  when  the  full  stature  of  the  tree  is  measurable  upon  the  ground 
it  is  rare  to  find  20  feet  in  a  piece.” 


PltotO|;ru|ilis  liy  eollrtesy  of  Fred  (J.  l*himim*r.  L'.  S.  K<»re!st  Servioo 


I'OKTIUX  OF  TllK  FALLEN  FOKEST  OF  STONE  TREES. 

“  J’rostrated  in  full  viftor  by  .some  re.sistless  force-  not  a  eyoloiie,  or  they  would  show  the  laiiKlcd  windfall;  not  an  avalanetie  of  water,  or  they  would  be  similarly 
huddled— these  great,  trees  laui  them  down  orderly,  their  heads  generally  to  the  south.” 
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Anyhow,  the  trees  went  down.  They  were  emlialmed  to  iterennial  tteins  after  they  fell.  They  are 
crosscut  and  disineinhered  hy  later  shocks  or  frosts:  their  hranches  shorn  and  comminuted  to  litter  the 
Kroimd  with  kaleiiloscopic  chips.  Even  when  the  full  stature  of  the  tree  is  measurahle  U[X)n  the  (jrouiui. 
it  is  rare  to  find  JU  feet  in  a  |)iece.  The  fracture  is  almost  a  perfect  cross  section;  hut  nothiiiK  in  human 
knowledge  is  more  obvious  than  that  these  breaks  were  subseejuent  to  the  utter  fossiiization  of  the  trunks. 
.VnylhiiiK  retainiiiK  the  merest  vestiKe  of  liKiit'ous  fiber  could  no  more  lireak  thus  than  a  live  hen  could  be 
cracked  over  your  knee  to  a  perfect  cross  sect  ion -includint;  the  very  halves  of  the  feathers.  Kt|ually  the 
matched  ends  between  fractures  prove  absolute  continuity  in  the  process  of  attatizint;. 

Somewhere  duriiiH  the  stujiendous  subsidences  of  the  .lurassic  iieriod  this  prone  Mesozoic  forest  sank  to 
where  the  vast  later  sediments  of  the  Cretiu’ean  era  could  wash  down  ujion  it  mile  deep.  Dana,  the  great 
geologist,  .says  to  an  average  depth  of  il.OIK)  feet.  *  *  *  In  these  deep  bowels  of  the  earth  the  springs  of 
sulphur,  iron,  copper,  salt,  the  paste  of  chalcedony,  the  solutions  of  silica,  still  rtimbled;  and  the  presstire 
that  would  break  the  ribs  of  a  Dreadnought,  as  ati  elephant  might  efface  a  gtiat.  itijected  these  mitieral 
waters  into  every  fiber  of  the  one-time  wood.  Itf  course  it  went  slowly —the  presstire  increasing  only  as 
the  trunk  hardened  to  resist  it.  Else  we  should  have  9-foot  trees  “pressed"  in  the  geologic  book  as  fiat 
as  we  press  a  flower  iti  the  family  Bible.  The  mineralization  must  have  beeti  contemporaneoits  with  the 
first  coverlet  of  sedlmetit,  or  ahead  of  it.  No  mere  woodeti  tree  could  have  withstood  the  impact  of  2 
miles  of  perix-ndicular  stone  to  the  s<)ttare  itich. 

•Vnil  then  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Tertiary  age;  and  the  vast  emergence  of  sunken  water-logged 
c.mtinents  to  (iod's  forgotten  sunlight  -by  an  upheaval  so  jitdieious  and  so  balanced  that  it  did  tiot  ruffle 
the  sedimentary  blanketsof  a  sleeping  world.  .\nd  the  forgotteti  forest  came  tip  to  the  top  of  the  continent 
again,  then  cuddled  under  a  mile  or  so  of  Cretaceous  counterpanes.  Even  now  it  is  a  mile  above  the  sea. 

-\tid  the  erosions  and  corrosiotis  of  a>ons,  the  moths  of  geology,  began  to  eat  the  bedclothes;  and  blanket 
after  blatiket  traveled  away  by  grains  of  satid  to  fill  the  womb  of  the  far  I’luafic  with  the  embryo  of  con- 
tinetits  yet  utigtiessed.  Strata  by  the  thottsand  feet  were  devotired  away  by  that  slow,  implacable  tooth. 
.\nd  iti  the  fullness  of  the  ages  the  immortal  forest  came  back  to  the  sittilight  where  once  its  myriad  leaves 
iJaticed  atid  breathed  a  mortal  air— the  .same  tierce  .Arizona  siiti  under  which  it  dazzles  our  eyes  to-day. 

The  jirobably  iitiitien.se  extent  of  this  stone  forest  is  considered  liy  Mr.  l.untttiis  as 
follows: 

How  wide  the  Fossil  Forest  once  spread  its  giatit  shade  agaitist  a  btiming  sky  no  man  will  ever  know — 
we  hardly  ktiow  even  the  grotips  of  it  that  cati  be  traced  to-day.  .Myriads  of  acres  are  titidotibtedly  eti- 
tonibed  forever  tinder  the  great  sandstone  drift  which  is  in  turn  burglar  proofed  against  all  time  by  its 
armor  of  lava:  and  myriads  more  are  lost  in  the  (piicksands  of  the  Rio  I’lierco.  There  are  at  least  eight 
distinguishable  groves,  .some  of  them  of  many  square  miles.  *  *  ♦  'I  he  present  valley  is  very  likely 
to  have  followed  the  first  run-off  lines:  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  'hat  this  incomparable  grove 
was  once  priwlically  unbroken  across  its  dlltt.ltlK)  acres.  How  much  farther  it  may  have  gone.  east.  west, 
north,  south:  how  much  of  it  nia.v  be  under  the  lava  iiixiii  whose  shallow  sand-drift  cover  grow  the  1,S,IIIK) 
sipiare  miles  of  the  present  pines  of  the  Mogollon  ITaleau  to  the  west;  how  much  under  the  red  sandstone 
mesas  to  Ihe  east-  there  is  no  guessing.  .\11  that  is  sure  is  that  there  was  much  more  of  it  than  we  can 
now  find. 

‘‘Adventuring  Along  the  Upper  Orinoco,”  by  Casper  Whitney,  in  JIarper'.s  Magazinr 
for  Sepleinber,  is  a  niiisl  entertaining  narrative  of  the  author's  trip  iiitti  the  head¬ 
water  country  of  the  (IriiKico,  which  begins  at  a  rock  barrier  and  cataract  about  120  miles 
sotitheast  of  Ksmerelda.  “To  this  jioint,”  writes  Mr.  Whitney,  ‘‘no  iiisuriiiotintable 
difficulty  to  travel  offers,  at  least  not  in  May;  beyond,  however,  is  the  terra  incognita. 
One  hears  appalling  tales  of  this  region  from  llra/.ilian  to  Venezuelan  end  of  the  flow¬ 
ing  road;  and  no  Indian  will  enter  it  because  of  the  vengefulness  these  interior  peo])le 
are  said  to  have  nourished  against  everybody  sint'e  an  eighteenth  (‘entury  onslaught 
endtired  at  the  hands  of  an  invading  Spanish  commaniler.  The  siibsetpient  kilting 
from  ambush  of  venturesome  native  rubber  explorers  on  two  widely  sejtarated  occa¬ 
sions  slrenglheiK'd  the  geru'ral  impre.ssion  and  terror.  To  get  beyond  this  barrier 
and  have  a  look  at  the  savages  was  the  sole  object  of  my  trip  to  the  ujijier  waters  <if 
the  Drinoco.” 

Esmerelda,  situated  near  the  base  of  Dtiida  mountain,  was  reached  without  mishap; 
but  here,  upon  h'arning  the  American’s  intention  of  pro(‘eeding  farther  up  the  river, 
his  Indian  <‘rew  promptly  deserted  Mr.  Whitney,  taking  their  canoe  with  them  in 
the  dead  of  night.  Fortunately  for  the  adventurer,  three  Maipiiritare  Indians  wen* 
encam])ed  near  by.  and  the.se,  btung  duly  entertained  with  a  good  meal  and  tobacco, 
consented  to  permit  him  to  a<‘company  them  as  far  as  they  wt're  going--‘‘one  sleep 
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up-river  at  sun-up.’’  Arrived  at  tlieir  destination  near  tlie  mouth  of  a  little  river 
coining  in  from  the  north,  called  (Jaupo,  which  marks  the  end  of  Humboldt’s  up- 
Orinoco  journey,  they  camped  with  five  other  Indians  unexpectedly  encountered. 
One  of  the.se^proved  to  be  a  Zambo,  as  they  call  the  1  ndian-negro  mixture  in  Venezuela, 
who  could  speak  Spani.sh,  much  to  Mr.  Whitney's  delight.  “Manual  wig-wagging,” 
as  he  calls  it,  had  been  his  chief  means  of  communication  for  weeks.  From  him  he 
learned  that  all  of  the  Indians  were  going  up  the  several  small  near-by  rivers  rubber 
hunting,  and  that  none  of  them  would  go  farther  tip  the  Orinoco  becatiseof  the  “  Imlios- 
bravos”  (savage  Indiansi  and  other  objectionable  features  of  that  section.  After 
much  cajolery  and  finally  by  agreeing  to  divide  his  stock  of  gold  money  with  him, 
the  adventurous  Americati  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Zambo,  whose  natne  turned 
out  to  be  (.'ristobal,  to  accompany  him  beyond  the  barrier,  having  purchased  a  small 
canoe  from  the  other  Indians.  On  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  the  Indian  camp  Mr. 
Whitney  and  his  one  companion  reached  the  long-.sought  barrier.  This  formidable 
obstruction  in  the  river  was  passed  liy  landing  and  arduously  carrying  and  dragging 
the  canoe  around  the  cataract.  Once  more  afloat  on  the  far  side  of  the  barrier,  the 
explorers  decided  to  travel  only  at  night,  concealing  the  canoe  and  themselves  in  the 
bushes  along  the  batik  during  the  day.  The  following  is  the  author's  description  of 
this  portion  of  his  journey: 

So ,  for  five  days  we  rested  and  for  six  nigli  ts  we  paddled,  with  no  indicat  ion  of  man  or  any  of  his  works. 
But  the  work.s  of  the  Almighty  enveloped  us.  I'rom  across  the  opposite  hank,  the  north  bank,  the  motm- 
tains,  now  nearer,  frowned  upon  us;  big-bodied  trees  raised  themselves  on  Iiigh  to  accentuate  the  thick 
jungle  Ix-neath:  great,  smooth  bowlders  bes|)oke  a  relation.ship  with  those  of  the  negro;  and  the  river 
took  on  more  the  nature  of  a  mountain  stream  in  current  ami  shoals,  though  maintaining  a  breadth  never 
less  than  aiiproximately  50  feet.  The  air  was  heated,  the  insects  plentiful,  and  the  rain  less  fretiuent, 
though  when  it  came  it  was  in  such  a  downpour  as  if  the  heavens  had  opened — a  picture  further  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  outburst  of  thunder  and  lightning  which  often  accompanied  the  flood.  *  *  * 

We  had  completed  our  sixth  long  night’s  paddling,  had  made  fast,  and  were  eatitig  our  mandioca  break¬ 
fast  before  composing  ourselves  for  the  day,  when  out  of  the  near  distance  came  an  unmistakable  human 
shout.  Need  I  .say  it  startled  us?  No  castaway  on  a  desert  i-sle  could  have  lieen  more  so.  *  *  *  It  was 
a  great  moment,  for  it  meant  we  had  at  least  come  up  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  land;  but  it  was 
also  an  anxious  moment  until  we  had  our  bearings.  Not  another  shout  came  to  relieve  our  suspense, 
though  we  waited  minutes  upon  minutes,  no  sound  reached  our  ears  from  any  quarter  save  the  singing  of 
the  river  below  us.  yometxxly,  however,  was  certainly  within  call,  and  it  was  for  us  to  find  him. 

After  crawling  through  the  den.se  undergrowth  for  quite  a  long  distance  the  author 
finally  reached  a  point  where  the  jungle  opened  so  as  to  offer  a  fair  view  of  the  river 
and  its  north  side,  lie  continues: 

The  eager  first  glance  was  unrewarded;  only  a  jungle-covered  bank  such  as  I  hail  Iieen  daily  looking 
upon  greeted  my  eyes.  Deliberate  scrutiny,  however,  uncovered  a  small,  bay-like  recess  where,  close 
under  tlie  upper  bank,  seemingly  standing  on  the  water  and  not  over  75  feet  from  us,  was  a  nude  Indian 
evidently  fishing.  Cristobal  and  I  drew  back  on  the  discovery  to  further  insure  our  concealment,  and  then 
securing  as  advantageous  a  viewpoint  as  possible,  I  studied  the  Indian  and  his  environment  long  and 
minutely  with  my  glasses. 

He  was  fishing  with  bow  and  arrow,  after  the  manner  common  to  all  of  the  flowing  road  country,  standing 
on  what  appeared  to  be  a  log  maneuvered  along  the  recessed  bank  by  a  boy  squatting  asteni.  Thrice  he  shot, 
each  time  securing  a  fish  and  recovering  his  arrow— the  only  one  he  appeared  to  have— and  not  once  did 
he  shift  his  position.  Indeed,  the  two  resembled  lironze  images  graven  against  the  darker  forest  back¬ 
ground.  The  man  held  liis  bow  in  readiness  at  thigh,  with  eyes  riveted  upon  the  water,  and  the  boy 
manipulated  his  crude  paddle  so  gently  you  could  scarce  detect  its  movement.  Small  wonder  we  had  not 
®ecn  them  at  the  first  hurried  glance.  He  was  thin  and  tall  and  darker  than  the  Maquiritares,  who  are 
rather  lighter  than  the  Indians  of  tlie  lower  river;  and,  contrary  to  custom  prevailing  on  both  the  Orinoco 
and  Negro  Rivers,  his  hair  was  long.  I  had  not  before  in  South  America  .seen  Indians  thus  wearing  their 
hair  although  told  that  such  is  the  habit  of  the  savages.  So  far  as  hair  evidence  went,  we  seemed  to  have 
fallen  among  the  “Indies  bravos’’  sure  enough. 

That  nipjht  the  author  and  hi.s  companion  paddled  about  a  half  mile  up  the  river 
and  the  former  disembarked  and  slipping  back  in  the  direction  of  the  morning’s  scene 
finally  located  a  camp  by  means  of  voices  heard  in  the  dark.  Climbing  a  nearby 
tree,  he  awaited  daylight.  According  to  his  story,  this  is  what  he  saw: 

Three  men.  a  woman,  and  some  children  made  up  the  party  camped  among  the  boulders,  and  it  did  not 
take  long  to  record  their  points  of  interest.  Like  the  fisherman,  they  were  taller  and  slimmer  and  darker 


GROUP  OF  CARIBBEAN'  INDIANS. 

Civilized  and  semicivilized  Indians  of  the  Orinoco  River  country,  showing  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  those  descrilted  by  Mr.  Whitney. 


THK  FACULTY  OK  THE  NATIONAL  MILITAHA'  COLLEGE  (COLEGIO  MILITAU)  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  KEl’GRLIC.  THIS  INSTITUTION 
IS  SITUATED  IN  THE  CITY  OF  SAN  MARTIN,  ABOUT  20  MILES  OUTSIDE  OF  BUENOS  AIRES,  AND  HAS  A  STUDENT  BODY  OF 
AIM’ROXIMATELY  -KM)  YOUNG,  ATHLETIC,  AND  VIGOROUS  CADETS. 


The  picture  wivs  taken  on  the  occa-sion  of  the  visit  to  that  school  of  Gen.  Janies  .\.  Drain,  who  appears  in  civilian  attire.  .\t  his  left  is  Col.  Ricardo  .Sola,  the  Com¬ 
mandant.  Gen.  Drain  represented  the  National  Rifle  .\sso<Mation  of  the  United  States  at  the  I’an  .\mericim  Rilie  Match  hel<l  in  Buenos  .\ires  last  May,  and 
has  develoi^d  a  profound  admiration  for  the  .\r(;entinc  army  and  its  system  of  military  education.  He  states  that  the  Colepio  .Militar  “ranks  hiKh  amonj: 
similar  institutions  in  the  world,  perhaps  second  alone  to  West  I’oint.” 
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than  till'  avoniKc  of  Indians  1  had  nitd  on  Iho  river.  Then'  were  no  nejxroid  eharaeteristies;  their  no.s«'s 
were  neither  broad  nor  flat,  less  inclined  that  way  indeed  than  many  of  lighter  hue  alony  the  road,  their 
hiiir  was  loti;:  and  coarse;  they  were  nude  .save  for  yirdh'S  of  liln'r.  or  somethin!;  like  it.  which  atlorded  tio 
eoneealmeni  e.vei'pt  i>arlially  in  the  i-a.s(>  of  the  woman,  and  were  prohaldy  not  worn  for  that  pun)0.se. 
( If  ornaments  they  bore  very  few:  thi‘  woman  had  a  necklace  of  either  beans  or  small  ttsuh,  like  monkey 
ter-th,  and  one  of  the  men  wore  a  neck  rin:;  which  appeanal  to  be  of  vine.  Xone  had  ear  pt'ndanis  or 
nose  rim's,  and  there  was  less  of  the  pot-lielly  conformation  so  eomtnon  to  interior  peojile  of  South  .\tnerica 
iK'eau.si'  of  the  coarst'  and  innutritions  food  they  consume  in  ftresit  (jiiantities. 

Not  until  I  ha<l  Is'cn  watehiii!;  them  all  momim;  did  it  suddenly  dawn  upon  ttte  that  they  had  t  o  fire, 
or  had  made  om*  at  any  time.  Yet  they  had  eaten,  were  eating,  indeed,  when  1  awoke  to  the  absenis'  of 
any  cooking  agency.  ♦  *  »  They  ate  fish  and  something  else  which  thi'y  bit  into  as  one  might  an  apple. 
Hut  at  no  time  was  ihi're  suggestion  of  fire,  and  of  utensils  1  saw  only  gourds  ami  one  large  vessel  resem¬ 
bling  a  shallow  earthen  bowl. 

Suli.sofjuontly  aiiotht'r  camp  was  (Hsctivcrcd  in  which  were  4  men,  3  women,  and 
several  children,  all  similar  in  appearance  to  tho.se  .seen  first.  One  of  the  younger 
tmm  came  within  25  feet  of  the  concealed  e.\]ilorer  and  afforded  a  close  .study.  Hav¬ 
ing  attained  the  object  of  his  journey  the  author  decided  tipon  his  return  withotit 
any  attempt  at  closer  actpiaintance  with  the.se  intere.sting  jieople  and  he  writes: 

Of  eotirse.  1  could  have  easily  learned  the  real  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward  intruders  and  might  have, 
brought  out  some  important  information  for  the  savants:  or.  on  the  other  hand,  I  might  have  Isi'n  com- 
jtellc'd  to  defend  myself,  and  frankly  I  did  not  ndish  the  idea  of  iH'rhajis  iK'ing  jiut  to  the  necessity  of  wag- 
itig  sitch  uneven  battle  as  a  magazine  rifle  against  bows  and  arrows,  or  maylet  blow-guns,  stiggestisd. 

May  not  another  con.sideralion  have  been  that  thasp  arrows  are  reputed  to  be 
jioisoned? 

“Panama  Traffic  and  Tolls,”  iti  The  Tntk pendent  for  August,  by  Emory  H. 
.lohnson,  special  commi.s.sioner  on  Panama  trallic  and  tolls,  is  an  able  treatise*  relative* 
to  the  commercial  features  of  the  canal.  Following  a  brief  consideration  of  the  naval 
advantages  accruing  to  the  United  Slates  from  the  construction  of  the  new  water¬ 
way,  Mr.  John.son  gives  us  his  estimates  as  to  the  volume  of  commerce  which  will 
probably  use  the  canal  as  follows: 

The  Piimima  Canal  will  in*  used  by  a  large  volume*  of  commeriv.  There  will  lie  at  least  lO.otKI.IKkI  net 
tons  of  shipping  passing  through  the  canal  annually,  during  the  early  years  of  its  operation,  liy  the 
end  of  the  first  decade—  by  1!I25— the  trallic  will  doubtless  have  increas<*d  lid  js'r  cent  and  will  have*  reached 
IT.UdO.IKK)  net  regist(*r  Ions.  The  .Suez  Canal’s  net  tonnage  is  now  IT.tKHI.lKXl.  and  it  has  risen  about  7(1  per 
ei*nt  during  the  last  Id  years.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  22  leading  nations  of  the  wcjrld  givw  about  tid 
ix*r  cent  in  value  during  the  Id  years  preceding  1911,  while  the  tradt*  of  the  fnited  Stales  with  non- 
EurofK-an  countries  ro.sc*  nearly  7:i  iH*r  tent.  The  traffic  between  the  Atlanlic-tiulf  sc*aboard  of  the  fnited 
States  and  1‘aeifle  countries,  which  is  the  commerce  that  will  derive  largest  benefit  from  the  I’anama 
Canal  increa,sed  7S  iier  ci*nt  during  the  decade  pn*eeding  1911. 

The  predict  ion  here  made  as  to  the  tralfie  of  the  I’anama  Canal  in  1915  and  in  1925  assumes  merely  I  he 
continuance  of  thi*  lid  p-r  cent  rale  of  inerea.s(*  that  has  jirevailed  in  the  available  canal  tonnage  during 
the  past  Id  years,  and  thus  takes  no  account  of  the  stimulating  efTeet  which  the  new  route  will  have 
ujion  the  commerce  it  serves.  The  estimate  is  probably  mon*  consc*rval ive  than  future  events  will  prove 
to  have  Ixen  warranted.  It  has  lei'ii  thought  lK>st  to  (>rr  by  understatement  rather  than  exaggeration 
of  the  facts:  but  it  is  certain  that  the  commerce  of  Europ*  and  the  Atlanlie-tlulf  seaboard  of  the  fnited 
Slates  with  western  South  .\merica  and  with  the  west  coast  of  the  fnited  Stales  will  1»*  givi'n  a  great 
impetus  by  the  canal. 

A.s  to  annual  i*xp(*n.«t*.s  of  ojioralion  and  maintonanoo  Mr.  Johnson  writo.s: 

The  annual  exp*nses  incurred  in  op*raling  and  maintaining  the  canal  will  lie  ?.'i,.VKI,(KKI;  for  the  sani¬ 
tation  and  governnu“nl  of  the  zone,  another  s.idd.diKl  will  W  reipiired:  and  .'t  jier  cent  interest  on  $575,(1(111  lldO 
will  amount  to  $ll,2.'>d,(l(ld.  Ih'ginning  with  1911,  an  annuity  of  $2.5d,d(K)  must  le  paid  I’anama  in  aeeord- 
anci*  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  concession.  Thus,  to  lie  commercially  self  supporting,  the  canal  will 
need  to  have  a  yi’arly  nivenue  of  $ll,5(K).(Kl(l.  .\n  annual  revenue  of  $19  2.5().dOd  would  enable  the  fnited 
Stales  to  operate  and  mainlain  the  canal,  govern  th(*  Canal  Zone,  pay  the  I’anama  annuity,  pay  inlen*st 
on  the  canal  investment, and  s<*l  aside  an  amortization  fund  of  1  p*r  cent  per  annum.  That,  to  quote 
the  President  would  lie  “a  sufficient  amount  ultimately  to  meet  the  debt  which  we  have  assumed  and 
to  pay  the  inler.-sl.”  *  ♦  » 

Fortunately  the  evidence,  both  as  to  the  volume  of  traffic  and  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  compete  with  alternative  routes,  indicates  clearly  that  an  annual  revenue,  starting  with  $l(l,()(KI,tKlO 
and  rising  within  two  decades  to  .$2(l,(KI(l,IKKI,  can  be  secured  from  lolls  that  will  neither  burden  nor  unwisely 


Hull. 


Partial  restoration  l>y  Holmes. 

MODKI,  OK  TJIK  (iOVKKNOR’.S  P.VL.VCK  AT  UX.MAL,  I.V  TIIK  NATIONAL  MfSKI’.M,  WASHINGTON,  I).  C. 

This  biiildiiiKlo  rcjianlcilUs  having  Li'cn  the  iiio.st  important  .single  structure  of  its  class  in  .\inerica.  Simple  in  jilaii  and  outline,  it  was  imposing  in  appearaiK.'c  and  size,  being  325 

feet  long,  39  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  high. 
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restrict  commerce.  The  tolls  that  will  produce  this  result  will  not  he  hiKli.  They  need  not  exceed  5 
or  6  per  cent  of  the  averaRe  freicht  charce  paid  by  shipjters  u])on  the  traffic  usinR  the  canal.  Carriers  and 
merchants  are  atrreed  that  a  Panama  toll  equivalent  to  (M)  cents  per  ton  of  cargo  in  the  ship,  cargo  upon 
which  the  freight  rates  will  average  Sill  a  ton,  will  lie  a  moderate  charge. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  policy,  it  is  highly  important  that  .sound  business  itrinciples  should 
Ite  adhered  to  in  the  management  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  S:f75,(H)(l.(XK)  invested  in  the  waterway  has 
Ixx'n,  or  will  l>e,  secured  in  large  part  by  borrowing  funds.  The  interest  and  princi])al  of  this  debt  can  be 
paiil  only  by  increasing  general  taxes  or  by  levying  adequate  canal  tolls.  The  funds  required  for  inland 
navigation,  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  other  public  works,  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health,  for 
keeping  our  Army  and  Navy  abreast  of  retiuircments,  will  unavoidably  place  an  increasing  burden  upon 
Federal  revenues.  In  my  judgment,  the  present  and  prospective  receipts  of  the  Federal  tlovcrnment 
do  not  justify  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  at  the  expense  of  the  general  budget  and  its  main¬ 
tenance  on  a  nonrevenue  basis.  Business  prudence  requires  that  the  canal  shall  be  commercially  self- 
supporting. 

“Peruvian  Cotton,”  by  A.  J.  Wolfe,  in  the  Auiru.st  number  of  Cotton  (Atlanta,  Ga.  i 
is  an  informative  article  (l(>aling  with  the  adajttaltility  of  the  .soil,  cliihatic  con¬ 
ditions,  etc.,  of  Peru  to  the  growing  of  high  grades  of  cotton.  That  this  industry 
gives  promise  of  great  development  in  the  future  may  be  gathered  from  the  following; 

Cotton  is  produced  in  Peru  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  the  industry  is  said  to  be  flour¬ 
ishing.  In  Peru  arc  obtained  the  greatest  cotton  harvests  in  the  world  per  unit  of  acre.  Upland  cotton 
gives  in  the  Cancte  V'alley  an  average  of  .55:1  pounds  iter  acre,  as  high  as  963  pounds  being  obtained,  and 
a  maximum  of  1,.3S4  pounds  was  reached  in  the  valley  of  I/ambayetpie.  Sea  Island  gives  an  average  of 
443  pounds.  Mil-.Vffili  gives  up  to  550  pounds  on  the  coast  and  SIO  pounds  in  the  upper  valley  of  Pativilca. 
The  Peruvian  average  production  is  4S4.4  pounds. 

The  native  cotton,  Gossypiuin  Peruvianum,  gave  G24.9S  pounds  ))cr  acre  in  the  last  harvest,  yielding 
235.2:i  pounds  of  ginned  fiber  per  acre.  This  cotton  commands  a  10  per  cent  higher  figure  in  the  market, 
being  entirely  utilized  in  the  admixture  of  woolens,  for  which  piiriiosc  it  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  well 
adapted.  It  grows  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  excepting  certain  valleys  in  the  Peruvian  coast  region. 

The  cost  of  production  of  upland  and  other  long  fiber  cottons  in  I’eru,  including  irrigation,  nitis  from  6.6 
to  7.6  cents  .Vmcrican  gold  per  pound  of  ginned  fiber,  which  is  about  equal  to  .Vinorican  figures.  Native 
cotton  costs  only  5.7  cents  per  pound  to  produce,  liecause  the  life  of  the  plant  is  from  4  to  6  years  and  the 
annual  expense  is  thus  limited  to  cleaning  up,  watering,  and  harvesting.  With  the  adoption  of  agricuP 
tural  machinery  it  is  exixx'led  that  the  cost  will  decrease  still  further,  while  the  area  under  cultivation 
is  capable  of  great  extension  even  without  the  addition  of  water  provision  which  will  be  supplied  when 
the  irrigation  plans  carry  through.  *  *  * 

Peruvian  cotton  is  divided  into  several  distinct  classes.  The  principal  part  is  played  by  the  “  Rough 
Peruvian,”  the  natis’e  kind,  called  by  the  Peruvians  “algodon  dc  pais.”  This  is  a  iierennial  plant,  which 
in  the  course  of  several  years’ cultivation  develops  in  a  tree-like  manner.  The  cotton  begins  to  ripen  10 
months  after  sowing,  but  the  harvest  is  slight  the  first  year.  The  principal  yield  is  obtained  after  20  months . 
Then  it  goes  slowly  down  and  after  five  years  it  is  generally  replaced  by  new  cotton. 

This  cotton  is  strong,  rough,  feels  “woolly”  in  the  fiber  and  is  distinguished  by  white  color  and  cleanness. 
Mixed  with  wool,  it  can  hardly  be  told  from  the  latter.  The  loss  in  spinning  is  very  slight,  and  this  Piiira 
cotton  is  even  highly  prized  for  these  qualities  in  the  United  States. 

“Puzzle  of  a  Concrete  Age,”  by  Gardner  Hunting,  in  the  Technkul  World  for 
August,  is  an  illuslraled  descriptive  article  dealing  with  the  lirehi.storio  Mayan  temples 
and  their  builders  in  general  and  the  recently  explored  ruins  of  Tikal  in  particular. 
Relative  to  this  last  mo.st  interesting  archse  tlogical  discovery  Mr.  Hunting  writes: 

Tikal  is  the  name  of  the  oM  city,  built  somewhere  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It 
lay,  and  still  lies,  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle  in  t'entral  America.  It  and  its  sister  towns,  of  other  queer- 
sounding  names— Uopan,  t^uirigua,  Palenque,  Yaxchilan— are  just  now  centers  of  scientific  interest  because 
of  discoveries  made  there  by  the  German  explorer  and  archa-ologist,  Thcobert  Maler,  and  by  Dr.  Alfred 
M.  Tozzer,  both  working  under  agreement  with  the  Pcabo<iy  Museum  of  .\mcrican  Archeology  and  Eth¬ 
nology.  Tikal  is  the  largest  and  the  latest  of  them  to  be  explored  with  thoroughness.  It  was  a  real  city 
with  a  square  mile  of  area  for  itself  and  with  a  cluster  of  suburbs.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  Mayan 
cities  and  was  undoubtedly  the  metropolis  from  which  the  civilization  of  the  time  radiated :  and  in  it  the 
people  possessed  something  that  answered  the  same  purpose  and  accomplished  the  same  results  as  the 
mo<lem  concrete  mixer. 

The  architecture  in  these  northern  Guatemalan  towns  was  totally  unlike  anything  else  so  far  discovered 
in  North  or  South  America.  The  temples  and  palaces  in  Tikal.  which  may  lie  taken  as  a  type  of  the  others, 
were  built  solidly  of  crushed  stone  and  sand  and  cement,  faced  with  a  thin  veneer  of  stone,  or  with  cement 
in  our  latest  and  most  approved  fashion.  In  one  instance,  so  far  unique  in  nearly  a  century  of  intermittent 
exploration,  there  has  been  found  a  true  arch  which  could  hardly  have  been  ma<le  without  the  use  of  molds 
very  similar  to  those  now  used  in  making  the  arches  of  rccnforce<l  concrete  bridges  and  \ia<lucts.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  the  ordinary  Mayan  arch,  which  resembles  a  triangle  with  the  upper  end  cut  off,  was 
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also  c'onstrnctcil  on  a  temporary  support  removed  after  the  eonercte  hardened.  In  most  of  the  huildings, 
the  retaining  walls  of  light  stone  remained  in  [losition,  however,  and  became  solidified  with  the  concrete 
poured  Ijetween  them. 

Thousands  ami  probably  hundreris  of  thousands  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  master  and  slave,  ruler  and 
priest,  lived,  worked  and  died,  and  left  no  traee  for  the  mo<lern  explorer  in  this  long-lost  city.  But  the 
walls  of  the  houses  in  which  they  worshipi)ed  their  deities  and  of  the  better  dwellings  stand  almost 
unchanged  to  l)e  haunts  of  twentieth  century  explorers  and  the  panthers  of  the  jungle. 

But  a  problem  of  the  men  who  arc  studying  the  Mayan  cities  of  concrete  is.  Where  did  they  learn  the 
trick?  ♦  ♦  »  Their  art  of  construction  seems  to  have  come  into  being  full  formed,  as  it  were.  No  vestige 
of  earlier  stages  remaias,  and  all  the  builders  of  the  sister  cities  possessed  the  same  complete  knowledge. 
Where  their  plans  originated  and  who  were  their  teachers  is  a  mystery. 

“Unique  Kelics~of  Costa  Eica  Indians,”  by  Ellen  Velvin,  F.  Z.  S.,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Overland  Monthly,  is  an  account  and  descrijttion  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
archae.ilojiical  specimens  owned  by  Mr.  Minor  0.  Keith,  vice  president  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  and  kept  at  his  home  at  Habylon,  Long  Island.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Keith 
has  laketi  great  ititerest  in  the  jtrehistoric  relics  of  Costa  Rica  and  has  Iteen  most 
liberal  in  contributing  funds  to  further  the  knowledge  of  the  races  of  Indians  occuityitig 
that  country. 

For  this  purpose  he  commissioned  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Underwood,  an  ornithologist  and  archicologist .  to  make 
collections  from  the  Indian  mounds  an<l  burial  grounds  in  the  least  known  parts  ol  Costa  Rica.  For  the 
last  18  5’ears  Mr.  Underwoorl  has  sj)ent  his  time  in  exploring  Costa  Rica,  principally  as  ornithologist  and 
arehajologist,  but  in  addition  to  this  he  has  also  made  more  or  less  extensive  collections  of  mammals,  rep¬ 
tiles,  Bactrians,  fresh-water  fishes,  insects,  land  shells,  etc.,  and  has  contributed  numbers  of  new  species 
amongst  these  branches  of  natural  history  to  those  already  known  to  science.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

For  years  he  has  continually  visited  the  Indians,  and  lived  with  them  for  months  at  a  time  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  it  says  much  for  his  good  nature  and  adaptability  that  he  is  always  heartily  welcomed 
by  them  and  treated  in  all  respects  with  the  greatest  friendship.  *  *  ♦ 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Underwood’s  labors,  writes  the  author,  Mr.  Keith’s  house  in 
Rabylon  is  now  “a  veritable  museum  to  delight  his  friends  and  the  scientific  world.” 
(lold  objects  of  all  kinds  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  burial  places  of  the  Indians, 
some  being  in  the  shape  of  circular  plates,  others  conventional  eagles,  human  figures, 
btdls,  etc.,  no  two  being  exactly  alike.  Also, 

Fantastic  and  licautifully  decorated  pottery  of  iimumerable  patterns  can  be  counted  by  the  hundreds. 
The  uses  to  which  clay  was  put  is  almost  unlielicvable;  all  the  cooking  utensils  appear  to  be  made  of  this 
material.  Cooking  pots,  Ijoth  tripod  and  round  bottomed,  <lishes,  firepans,  water  jars,  idols,  toys  of  all 
kinds,  musical  instruments —such  as  whistles  and  tom-toms -spindles  for  weaving,  covers  for  cooking 
pots,  spoons,  and  ladles  of  every  coiu-eivable  pattern  and  design. 

Large  ami  small  stone  idols  of  all  descriptions  are  among  this  collection,  including  animals,  monsters, 
and  birds,  among  which  the  owl  is  freipiently  represented.  This  bird,  with  a  human  Iteing  suspended 
from  its  beak,  is  supiHjscd  to  represent  the  creation.  The  frog  represented  the  god  of  rain.  The  eagle, 
supremacy.  The  jaguar,  strength.  This  last  animal,  always  called  by  the  Indians  “the  tiger,”  is  much 
feared  by  them.  He  is  figured  on  much  of  their  pottery,  and  often  on  the  stones.  Fully  50  per  cent  of 
the  “metables,”  or  grinding  stones,  discovered  are  either  in  the  form  of  a  jaguar  or  are  decorated  by  the 
head  of  one. 

Curiously  adorned  seats,  water-jar  stands,  mortars,  stones  for  grinding  corn,  cocoa,  etc.,  war  implements, 
carving  utensils,  axes  or  celts  are  among  the  stone  objects.  Fine  stones,  such  as  jade,  jasper,  etc.,  were 
u.sed  for  neck  ornaments,  lieads,  but  chiefly  for  a  peculiarly  shaped  ceremonial  knife.  *  *  * 

There  are  numerous  other  articles  too  varied  and  great  in  number  to  be  given  liere,  but  it  is  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Underwood,  with  Mr.  Keith’s  help  and  cooperation,  to  continue  these  investigations,  chronicling 
every  detail  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  work  that  will  throw  any  light  on  the  customs  of  the  inliabitants 
of  Costa  Rica  tiefore  the  Conquest,  as  well  as  of  the  descendants  of  these  people— the  few  tnie  Indians 
remaining,  but  now  rapidly  dying  out  or  retrograding. 

“Lima-Iquitos  Wireless  Telegraph.”  an  article  in  the  July  number  of  Pent  To-day, 
is  the  account  of  the  installation  td'  the  recently  completed  wireless-telegraphy  jtlant. 
which  e.stabli.shes  ratliographic  communication  across  the  forest  regions  and  over  the 
high  Peruvian  .\ndes.  between  Lima  and  Iquitos.  1‘eru  To-day  can  always  be 
dejiended  ujmiii  to  publish  to  the  world  Peruvian  activity  and  jirogress;  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  hiding  Peru’s  light  under  a  bushel  if  that  active  journal  can  jirevent 
it.  Quoting  from  this  account : 

Rising  lOf)  meters  aliove  San  Cristobal  Hill,  itself  2S0  meters  above  Lima,  there  stands  to-day  a  steel 
structure  weighing  120  tons,  its  .steel-ball  point  resting  on  a  plate  of  glass,  stayed  in  its  vertical  po.sition 


CAMOEHS 


MONUMENT  TO  UAMOENS,  THE  NATIONAL  I’OET  OF  I’OKTUC.AL,  IN  I’AUIS, 
FKANUE,  DEDIt’ATEI)  JUNE  13,  l!tl2. 


The  iinveiliiij;  exercises  were  attended  by  a  distincnished  Katherinj;  of  statesmen,  diplomats,  and 
authors,  representing  the  I'oimtries  of  Latin  origin  and  of  the  Far  East  where  the  immortal  poet 
wrote  a  large  part  of  The  Liisiads. 

Illilstnitidli  I'l'oin  llilstriieldn  Artfstieii.  hjireelonii.  Spain. 
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by  Rrcat  steel  cables  011111111};  down  the  hillside  to  };lass-iiisulated  l  onnection  with  steel  and  concrete  anclior- 
a);es.  The  San  Cristobal  tower,  and  its  exact  dujdicate  which  stands  in  Itaya,  a  suburb  of  the  eastern 
metropolis  of  Peru,  1,030  kilometers  distant  as  the  bird  flies,  form  the  latest  and  most  novel  installation 
in  the  history  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  attendant  ceremonies,  speechmaking,  etc.,  are  given  in  detail,  as  are  the 
remarkahle  features  of  the  construction  of  the  towers.  According  to  this  account: 

This  is  the  highest  powered  and  most  modern  station  in  South  America,  and  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world.  Communication  has  been  had  repeatedly  with  Manaos,  Brazil,  2,300  kilometers  away,  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  that  station  having  a  "i-kilowatt  plant,  while  this  one  and  the  Iquitos  station  have  10  kilowatt  plants. 
Messages  have  lieen  sent  to  Panama  and  clearly  received  there,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  station  on  the  Isthmus 
powerful  enough  to  send  a  reply  to  Lima.  Iquitos.  as  stated  in  the  beginning,  is  1,030  kilometers  away 
in  an  air-line,  over  a  highly  mineralized  mountain  range  averaging  IS.OOO  feet  high  along  the  line  of  com¬ 
munication  and  over  dense  tropical  forests.  The  cost  of  the  two  stations,  not  including  accessories,  such 
as  tramways,  was  £30,000. 

“Travel  in  the  West  Indies,”  in  the  Amerknn  Exporter  for  September,  is  an  account 
hy  Mr.  Edgar  .V.  Wilhelmi  of  his  visit  to  (’uha,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  tlie  Dominican 
Republic,  his  iinjtressions  as  to  the  character  of  the  merchants  and  trade  generally, 
and  a  discussion  of  business  opportunities  for  Americans.  In  concluding  his  article 
Mr.  Wilhelmi  writes- 

To  sum  up  my  impressions  of  the  West  Indies,  I  may  say  it  is  my  Ixilief  that  our  busine.ss  in  these  islands 
will  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  that  manufacturers  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  products  in  these  islands 
ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  gooils  they  ship  and  make  sure  that  customers  receive  the  best 
po.ssible  service  in  the  way  of  prompt  deliveries,  shipping  goods  exactly  as  represented,  packing  as 
carefully  as  they  know  how  to  pack  them,  with  invoii-es  and  consular  reciuirements  generally  properly 
attended  to. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  character  of  the  people  that  I  met  and  in  finding  that  they  arc  good 
merchants,  the  lietter  class  Ix-ing,  I  Ix'lieve,  as  reliable  as  any  concerns  in  any  part  of  the  world.  These 
islands  are  capable  of  great  development  and  will  certainly  advance  rapidly. 

“Promising  Features  of  Cuba’s  International  Trade”  is  the  title  of  the  leading 
arlicle  in  Exporters  and  Importers  Jounial  of  August  10,  1912.  The  outlook,  according 
to  this  study  of  the  tiittiution,  is  mont  promi.«ing  indeed  and  the  optimiwn  reflected  in 
the  arlicle  seems  to  be  based  on  facts  and  good  logic.  The  following  excerpts  indicate 
the  general  trend  of  the  article: 

The  value  of  reciprocity  in  the  building  up  of  a  prosperous  foreign  trade  has  never  liccn  shown  more 
emphatically  than  in  the  business  relations  between  the  island  Uepublicof  Cuba  and  the  United  States  of 
■Vmerica.  Cuba  has  been  a  free  and  independent  nation  less  than  15  years,  and  during  that  brief  period 
has  had  many  troubles  to  contend  with;  but  in  spite  of  all,  her  trade  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  to-day  she  holds  a  position  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  which  makes  her  an  important  factor  in  inter¬ 
national  trade.  Under  the  reciprocal  agreement  entered  into  with  this  country,  her  exports  to  America 
have  increased  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  her  imports  from  this  country  have  made  a  similar  record.  All 
that  is  reijuired  to  insure  the  future  prosperity  of  this  trade  is  a  continuance  of  peace  in  the  island  and  the 
management  of  its  <iovernraent  in  a  way  which  will  secure  the  respect  of  its  people  and  that  of  foreign 
nations.  *  »  ♦ 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  present  or  prospective  trade  in  Cuba  arc  expressing  gratification  that  the 
recent  political  flurry  in  the  island  republic  bids  fair  to  blow  over  without  any  serious  or  iMtrmanent  detri¬ 
ment  to  trade  interests.  Not  that  most  of  those  in  trade  circles  at  any  time  feared  a  serious  outcome,  but 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  |)ulitics  of  one  kind  or  another  will  complicate  a  situation  that  would 
adjust  itself  readily  enough  if  allowed  to  work  to  a  natural  conclusion.  But  in  Cuba,  as  in  many  another 
Latin  .\mcrican  republic,  the  main  bcaly  of  the  people  are  rapidly  coming  to  understand  that  inteniational 
trade  is  to  such  an  extent  the  baeklmne  of  their  material  welfare  that  they  can  ill  afford  to  allow  it  toledis- 
turl)eil  l)ccause  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  (iovernment. 

For  Cuba,  in  particular,  the  future  would  seem  to  1)C  especially  bright,  owing  to  the  blessings  that  may  lie 
expected  to  l)c  showered  upon  her  as  the  indirect  result  of  the  oiwning  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Indeed,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  country  will  feel  more  quickly  the  spur  of  the  (jnickened  commerce  that  will  be  the  seciuel 
of  the  new  “short  cut”  between  the  oceans.  For  one  thing,  Cuba  being  on  many  of  the  direct  routes  from 
important  ports  to  the  canal,  will  have  the  Ixjnefit  of  the  improved  facilities  for  steamship  communication 
that  will  result  from  the  digging  of  the  big  ditch.  .More  Americans  will  visit  Cuba  for  pleasure,  and  that 
means  closer  trade  relations,  as  men  of  means  arc  brought  face  to  face  with  the  resources  and  consuming 
markets  of  the  island.  And,  finally,  the  canal  will  enable  the  delivery  in  Cuba  of  products  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  Ignited  States  at  prices  radically  lower  than  have  ever  heretofore  l)een  possible. 
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THE  TALLEST  STELA  IN  THE  UriNS  AT  QUIUIcrA,  GUATEMALA, 
This  monument  is  2fl  feet  high. 


('<)1.I.K(  TJ()N  OK  SOLID  COLD  OKNAMKNTS  TAKKN  FROM  INDIAN  CIIAVKS,  UKI’KKSKNTINC  EACLKS,  LITTLE  HELLS, 

J’UMAS,  TI  RTI,ES,  KROCS,  FANTASTIC  IMAGES,  ETC. 
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“Cuba  and  the  Panama  Canal”  is  another  encoura,t;iii>'  and  thoughtful  article  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  Exporters  ami  Importers  Joanml  in  which  the  advantages  that 
the  island  republic  may  hojte  to  reap  from  the  opening  of  the  canal  are  analyzed  and 
brought  forward.  Says  the  JouriKil: 

Cuba  will  not  only  enter  this  new  zone  as  a  purchaser.  She  will  liccoine  a  seller  as  well.  Her  sucar  and 
her  tobacco  will  l)ecorae  active  competitors  with  the  sufiar  and  tot)aceo  of  the  Philippines.  *  *  *  Many 
Cultan  products  will  fmd  a  reaily  sale  in  the  Orient  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  .\mericas  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  lx>en  strangers.  International  trade  with  Cuba  will  receive  an  impetus  which  will  t)e  aston- 
isliins.  It  matters  not  that  the  Cul)an  trade  will  perforce  Ijc  accomodated  l)y  foreinn  I)ottoms.  It  will  be 
pushed,  just  the  same,  and  to  the  canal  will  lac  due,  and  credited,  its  advance;  but  Cuba  will  receive  the 
iHuiefit,  just  the  same. 

“The  Mines  of  Bolivia,”  in  the  Mexieein  Mining  Journal  for  Augtist,  is  an  article 
by  one  of  its  regular  conlributors,  C.  F.  Z.  Caracristi,  E.,  E.  M.,  in  which  the  author 
deals  with  the  tin  mines  and  resources  of  Jfolivia.  A  brief  history  of  the  earliest  uses 
atnl  di.scoveries  of  titi  is  givett,  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  pre-ient  develnj)- 
ment  of  the  itidu.stry,  the  following  short  excerjtl  giving  some  idea  of  its  importance: 

The  most  extensive  tin  deposits  of  Bolivia  so  far  exploited  are  situated  in  the  La  Paz,  Ontro,  Chotalque 
and  Potosi  districts,  so  that  the  mincralizc<l  zones  arc  wideiy  distributed  throughout  the  republic.  The 
city  of  Oruro  is  the  center  of  the  tin  market  atid  it  dominates  all  of  the  fields  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
fixes  prices  of  export. 

Even  the  most  productive  mine  of  the  country,  La  Salvailor,  produces  only  about  70  tons  of  metal  per 
month  and  employs  about  7(K)  men.  This  gives  a  yearly  output  of  SfOlonsof  metallic  tin  valued  at  Sti30,tK)0. 
The  cost  of  mining  is  approximately  *300,000;  concentrating  and  smelting  charges  S(>.'),0(X);  freight  and 
incidental  charges  .*!Nt.0O0.  making  a  yearly  profit  of  .*17."),fl00.  Last  year's  exports  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  Ig.iKK)  tons,  valued  at  $J,0J0,0J0  f.  o.  b.  .Vntofagasta,  Chile. 

“Shall  American  'Vessels  be  Exempt  from  Panama  Canal  Tolls?  ”  by  Senator  Theo¬ 
dore  E.  Burton,  in  The  Editorial  Review  for  August .  i.s  a  strong  argument  on  the  negative 
side  of  this  imimrtant  (jue.stion.  The  Senator  shows  what  the  .settled  itolicy  of  the 
(Jovernmenf  has  been  from  the  time  when  Henry  Clay  was  Secretary  of  State,  di.s- 
cu.sses  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  and  shows  how  the  United  States 
has  construed  .similar  language  in  earlier  treaties,  especially  that  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  canals  and  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  con¬ 
necting  waters  which,  by  its  terms,  were  to  be  tised  “on  terms  of  eciuality”  by  both 
countries.  After  analyzing  the  arguments  of  tlm.-^e  who  advocate  the  free  u.se  of  the 
canal  by  American  ve.s.“els,  the  Senator  closes  as  follows: 

Wc  should  adhere  strictly  to  the  jtast  i)olicy  of  our  (iovernment  with  respect  to  the  canal.  We  should 
treat  all  nations,  vessels,  and  citizens  with  equality  and  fairness.  Selfishness,  inetiuality,  and  discrimina¬ 
tion,  when  it  happens  to  lie  to  our  advantage,  will  never  secure  or  maintain  the  good  will  of  foreign  nations- 
\Ve  jtoint  with  great  pride  to  the  achievement  of  our  Xalion  in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  an  achieve, 
incut  more  stupendous  than  any  ladore  attempted  by  man.  But  this  pride  will  vanish,  this  achievement 
will  fail  of  its  fullest  possibilities,  unless  we  exercise  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  observaticc  of  our  treaty 
relations  and  unless  we  operate  the  catial  oti  a  busine.ss  basis.  This  must  lie  the  true  policy  of  the  tlovern- 
ment.  for  this  alone  will  in.sure  the  largest  use  of  the  canal,  the  fullest  Iwuelit  to  our  own  citizens,  and  the 
broadest  commercial  and  amicable  relations  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 

“Ancient  Mexico  Reviewed  by  a  Modern  Traveler,”  in  The  Ameriean  Catholie 
Quarterly  Review  for  Jidy,  is  an  ciitcrlainiiig  uarralive  by  William  S.  Long,  of  “llic 
knowledge  actjiiired  during  two  interesting  sojourns  along  the  beaten  and  unbeattm 
]»alhsof  a  Spanish-.! merican  Republic  that  covers  an  area  equaling  Germany,  .Japan, 
France,  and  Spain  combined.”  That  the  article  contains  nothing  strikingly  new  to 
lho.se  familiar  with  .Mexican  history,  archa'ology,  tojiograjthy,  and  the  recent  develoji- 
ment  of  the  country  is  a  fact  which  does  not  militate  against  its  interest  and  u.sefulne.ss 
for  the  average  reader.  Mr.  I.ong  jilaces  before  the  reader  many  facts  which,  how¬ 
ever  commonidace  to  the  specialist,  are  new  and  intere.sting  to  tho.se  who  have  never 
had  occasion  to  study  this  .section  of  the  world.  .\s  an  instance  of  the  author’s  jilea.s- 
ing  .style,  we  (juote  his  concluding  paragraph,  dealing  with  the  ancient,  ruins  found  at 
(  hichen-ltza  and  at  Uxmal: 

Wandering  alioul  that  silent  tangle  of  tnqiical  vegelalion  which  covers  every  stately  mass  of  ruins,  or 
tramjiing  through  the  gloomy  halls  where  the  only  sound  is  one's  footfall,  or  the  echo  of  it,  a  feeling  of  awe 
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and  mystery  steals  over  the  visitor.  To  this  is  added  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  i)eoi)le  and  espeeially 
for  the  architect  who  raised  on  hi).'!!  these  lofty  structures.  Stuilents  of  the  jilacc  assured  us  that  these 
massive  j)iles  can  Ik*  none  other  than  evolutions  of  thetteniusof  someftreat  mind,  as  their  architect  worked 
out  the  plans  for  them  to  the  minutest  detail-  We  were  further  assured  that  there  must  have  been  working 
drawings  made  of  these  buildings  lou);  Iwfore  their  construction  was  started,  drawincs  in  which  the  ground 
plan,  elevation,  and  eonstruetive  desitm  were  fully  worked  out  and  the  plaeini;  of  doorways,  moldings, 
and  all  details  of  sculpturing  fully  decided  uj)on. 

We  returned  to  .Merida  greatly  edified  ami  enlightened  by  our  tour  of  the  ancient  Mayan  Empire.  It 
was  a  revelation  transcending  our  wildest  llighls  of  fancy. 

“  The  Economic  Resources  of  Cuba,”  an  article  in  Dun's  Review  for  Atitjust,  gives 
.some  striking  facts  rc'l at ive  to  the  leading  products  of  that  Ileptihlic,  taken  from  an 
interview  with  M.  Kocafort,  consul  general  of  (.'uba  at  New  York.  According  to  his 
statement: 

Cuba  has  entered  ujk)!!  an  era  of  great  prosi)erity  in  the  development  of  her  natural  and  iudustria 
resources.  The  tobacco  industry  of  the  Lslaml  Is  one  of  f  he  most  i)owcrful  economic  forces.  In  190S  Cuba 
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produced  .^a.tra  bales  of  tobacco,  an  increa.se  of  I22.;fM  bales  over  the  jtroduction  of  the  previous  year. 
This  year  the  e.\i)ort  crop  will  1)C  worth  ntorc  than  .$:fl.()(JO,(KK).  which  shows  the  remarkable  growth  this 
industry  has  enjoyed  due  to  the  active  negotiations  lieing  carried  on  by  the  (ioveniment  with  a  view  to 
oiHtning  the  markets  for  this  produce  in  e.vchangc  for  customs-tarifl  reduction.  The  principal  market  for 
tobacco  grown  in  ('ul)a  is  the  United  States,  where  nearly  24,(K)0,0()0  ])ounds  were  received  last  year,  an 
increase  of  nearly  7,()0(l.(XH)  i)ounds  over  Ut07.  (iermany  occupies  second  place  in  the  importation  of  Cul)an 
tobacco,  handling  nearly  7.0tK),(KK)  pounds  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  ttie  Cul>an  manufacturers  exi)ort 
annually  200,f)(K),(KX)  cigars. 

The  sugar  industry,  which  Ls  the  source  of  (hiha’s  greatest  wealth,  has  grown  to  a 
yearly  output  that  eclip.ses  the  expectations  of  the  most  optimistic.  La.st  year  the 
sugar  crop  was  1,8(K),00()  tons,  valued  at  $ HK),tM)t),(XM),  and  indications  point  to  the 
island  probably  becoming  the  largest  producer  of  sugar  in  the  world. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  SEPTEMBER  15,  1912, 


Author. 


AROENTI.NA.  J91'2. 

Roquiromonts  for  vehiolos .  June  8 

Fon’ign  oommi'rre  of  Argentina  for  the  quarter  ended  June  12 
Mar.  31,  1912. 

(.'rop  K'port  for  northern  Argentina  for  April  and  June  13 
-May,  1912. 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  in  northern  June  24 
-Argentina. 

Market  for  American  salt  in  northern  Argentina . '. .  .do _ 

Argentine  notes:  Public  health  mea.sures;  unknown  June  27 

Argentina;  Argentine  tin;  agricultural  education; 
municipal  theater,  etc. 

.Sauces,  extracts,  etc .  June  28 

.Sanitary  appliances .  do _ 

Fly  paper .  June  29 

Steel-wool  shavings .  July  3 

Salt-trade  prices . '  July  5 


R .  M.  llartleman.  consul  general,  Ituenos 
-Vires. 


R.  T.  Crane,  consul.  Rosario. 


R.  M.  llartleman. consul  general,  Buenos 
Aires. 

R.  T.  Crane,  con.sul,  Rosario. 


-V.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Valparaiso. 


Railway  mileage  in  Chile . 

Building  notes . 

Electrification  of  Chile  Government  Railway  from 
Valparaiso  to  Santiago. 

New  telephone  company . 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  calendar 
year  1911. 

Market  for  machine  tools  in  Chili- . 


C.  I-.  I-atliam,  consul,  Punta  -Vrenas. 
-V.  -V.  Winslow,  consul,  Valparaiso. 


COI-OMIIIA. 

Time  allotted  to  commercial  travelers  in  South 
-Vmerica. 

Coinage  of  gold  to  be  resumed  at  Medellin . 

-Vnnual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  in  Co¬ 
lombia,  1911. 

Barranquilla  Railway  and  Pier  conci-ssion  to  expire. . . 
GUATEMALA. 

Saddle  trees . 

Raincoats,  caiies,  etc . 

Statute  of  limitations  on  promissory  notes . 

Corsets— duties,  prices,  imiwrts. . . 

Manicure  and  pedicure  specialties . 

Imports  of  flour,  beer,  packing-house  products,  and 
hardware. 

Vacuum  cleaners . 

Buying  of  various  birds,  fowls,  etc . 

Mefry-go-rounds,  carrousels,  etc . 

Vacuum  cleaners . 

Ground  pest  exterminators . 

Rat  and  roach  paste . 


I.  X.  Manning,  consul,  Barranquilla. 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  general,  Guate¬ 
mala  City. 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin.  consul  general,  Guate¬ 
mala  City. 


HONDURAS. 


Market  for  machine  tools .  July  10  11.  1).  Clum,  consul,  Ceiba. 

Obtaining  various  fowls  and  birds . !  July  13  L.  tV.  Valentine,  acting  consular  agent. 

I  San  Juancito. 

Tonka  beans .  July  14  ,  Do. 

No  theaters  or  moving-picture  shows . do . I  Do. 

Speedometers  and  autos . do .  Do. 

Beds  and  bedding .  July  19  \.  T.  Haelx-rle,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

Imports  of  ammunition .  July  21  Do. 

Tour  of  inspection  through  southern  and  eastern  part  July  27  Do. 

of  consular  district.  Part  III.  (Continuation  of 
report  of  June  29,  1912).  The  department  of 
Choluteca. 

our  of  inspection  through  consular  district.  The  July  31  ,  Do. 

department  of  Paraiso.  Part  IV.  i  I 

'  This  does  not  n-present  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  oinot-rs  in  I.atin  -Vmerica,  but 
men-ly  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  -Vmcrican  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Reporl.f  rrccived  up  to  September  l'>,  /.'y/,?  A’oiitinued. 


MEXim. 

Cost  prices  of  wall  const  ruci  ion . 

I’riccs  of  lupiiil  fuels . 

(’anneil  salmon  trade . 

Second-hand  machinery— possiltle  market . 

N'o  market  for  steel  pulleys . 

Ftiel  oils— uses,  prices . 

( >11  prices . 

Practically  no  market  for  stoves . 

Canned  salmon  trade . 

No  calls  for  telephone  directories . 

Filing  catalogues  at  consulate  and  duty  on  same . 

Iteclared  exports.  June  (piarler.  1912 . 

Market  for  machine  tools  in  l.atin  America . 

Tonnage  of  vesstds  clearing  for  Cnited  States  ])orts 
from  t>ort  of  Tampico.  Mexico,  for  June  iiuarter, 
1912.  and  first  half  of  year  1912. 

Market  for  machine  tools  in  Latin  America . 

Cost  of  living  in  San  Luis  I’otosi . 

Exports  from  San  Luis  I’otosi . 

Show  business  and  moving  pictures . 

Dock  improvement  at  La  I’az.  Mexico . 

Extension  of  trade  and  diversion  of  shipping . 

N'o  market  for  box  shooks  and  cut-up  lumber . 

Cannecl  salmon . 

Crude  oil  shipments  through  tlie  pert  of  Tamjtico  to 
I'nitcd  States  during  June  quarter,  1912. 

Market  for  hand  uniforms . 

Obtaining  of  various  birds  and  ornamental  fowls . 

Need  of  good  translating  bureau  for  .\merican  export¬ 
ers. 

Rents,  customs,  and  cost  of  living . 

Business  notes . 

Suspension  of  duty  on  corn  until  .September.  Itil2. . . 
Raising  of  hemp..' . 

Fultlie  amusement  jtarks . 

Wall  paper . 

Exports  of  Ciudad  I’ornrio  Diaz  consular  district  to 
United  States,  six  months  ending  June  31),  1912. 

Production  of  cane  sugar  in  l.ower  California . 

m  ports  of  Ciinlad  Porlirio  Diazconsular  district,  from 
the  United  States,  for  six  months  ending  June  3t). 
1912. 

Imimrts  of  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  consular  district  from 
foreign  countries  for  six  monthsending  June  :ii),  1912. 
Motor  vehicles . 


SICAR.tCl  A. 

Fake  banana  companies  in  Nicaragua . 

PAKAGVAY. 

Land  data . 

.Vdilitional  pa.sscnger steamers  between  Buenos  .Aires 
and  .Asuncion. 


VRUGVAY. 


1912. 


July  2  C.  .A.  .Miller,  con.sul.  Tampico. 

...do .  Do. 

Juiy  .i  <i.  Schmutz.  consul.  .Agua.scalientes. 

...do .  AY.  L.  Bonney,  consul.  .San  Luis  Potosi. 

. .  .do _  J.  H.  Johnston,  consul.  Matatnoros. 

July  G  P.  E.  Holland,  consul.  Saltillo. 

...do .  li.  .Schmutz.  consid,  Aguascalientes. 

July  s  AA'.  L.  Bonney.  consul.  San  Luis  Potosi. 

...do .  P.  E.  Holland,  consul.  Saltillo. 

...ilo .  J.  H.  Johnston,  con.sul.  Matamoros. 

July  10  "'m.  E.  .Alger,  consul.  .Alazatlan. 

July  11  C.  .A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 

July  12  'A'm.  .A.  Canada,  consul.  Vera  Cruz. 

...do .  C.  .A.  Miller,  consul.  Tampico. 


July  19  T.  C.  Hamm,  consul.  Dtirango. 

...do .  AA‘.  L.  Bonney,  con.sul.  San  Luis  Potosi. 

. .  .do .  Do. 

...do .  E.  M.  Lawton,  consular  agent.  Oaxaca. 

July  21)  L.  N.  Sullivan,  consul.  La  Paz. 

.  July  '22  M.  l.etcher,  con.sul.  Chihuahua. 

.  July  2)1  Do. 

.  ...lio . ‘  S.  Magill.  con.sul,  fiuadalajara. 

July  23  C.  -A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 

.  July  24  M.  Letcher,  consul.  Chihuahua. 

.  ...do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

.  July  2.5  P.  E.  Holland,  consul.  Saltillo. 

.  . .  .do . Arnohl  Shanklin,  consul  general,  Mexico 

City. 

.  July  '27  Do. 

.  . .  .do .  J.  C.  .Allen,  deputy  consttl  general,  Mon 

terey. 


.  July  31  '  Do. 

...do .  1..  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciudad  Por- 

i  firio  Diaz. 

.'  .Aug.  3  N.  1..  Sullivan,  consul.  La  Paz. 

I  .Aug.  5  1,.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciudad  Porfirio 

Diaz. 

...<lo . I  Do. 

.  .Aug.  s  C.  .A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 


July  9  i  .A.  J.  Clare,  consul,  Bluefields. 


June  7  Cornelius  F'erris,  jr.,  consttl, -Asuncion. 
June  19  Do. 


Some  Uruguay  exports .  June  13 

Sugar  in  Uruguay .  June  27 

Text  of  contract  for  a  $4,IKI(),()(K)  loan .  July  7 


VENEZCF.LA. 

Copy  of  national  bank  law.  Colonization,  railroad,  July  4 


aiid  mining  laws. 

Customs  decision  defining  foreign  imitortation .  July  .5 

Cu.stoms  classifications .  July  27 


F.  AA'.  Coding,  consul.  Montevideo. 
Do. 

Do. 


Thomas  AA'.  A'oetter,  con.sul.  LaGuaira. 

Do. 

Do. 


COMMERCE  OF  PARAGUAY 
FOR  1910  /.  ■/  /. 

The  totul  iorei<;n  trade  of  ParaKiiay  for  tlie  year  HHO  (the  latest  year  for  whieh 
ligures  are  available),  according  to  a  rejiort  of  Mr.  F.  Oliver,  British  consul  at 
Asuncion,  i)nbli.shed  in  the  Diphtinatic  and  Consular  lleports  of  Oreat  Britain, 
amounted  to  £2,2t)7.2oS,  of  which  £1,283.877  were  iini)ort.s,  and  £!)83,381  were  ex¬ 
ports.  Estimating  the  BritLsh  pound  sterling  as  worth  $4.87  United  States  gold,  the 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  for  IHK)  was— imports.  8(i.252.48().!)l):  exports, 
84,78!),()t)5.47;  total.  .$1 1 .041.54(5.40. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports,  by  countries,  forAhe  three  years  1008,  1000,  and  1010  were  as  follows: 


190S  imo 


United  KinK<!om .  $.S5t>.3:i3  SI, 244, MS  i  82,025, 4!)0 

Oerman.v .  1,102,019  73;t.0,s2  ,  1,111,714 

.Vr^entina .  7ti0, 519  508, 0S4  '  078,950 

.Spain .  210,559  178,581  ;  300,189 

Italy .  289,719  254.330  !  335,020 

United  States .  222,7t)3  202.700  310,540 

France .  304,309  2.34,898  289,342 

Helftium .  49,489  74,870'  149,47)0 

.4ustria-Hungary .  8,700  t'i0,007  ,  140.738 

Uruguay .  40,981  44,790  '  44,712 

llraziM .  42,202 

Other  countries .  70,91)2  59,359  |  151,407 


Total .  4.072.9,53  :  3.055,319)  ;  0.2,52, 4.s0 


I  In  1908  and  1909  included  in  “other  countries.” 


The  original  figures  in  Paraguayan  pesos,  from  which  the  conversion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Oliver,  are  not  available. 

The  imports,  by  articles,  for  the  years  !!)()!•  and  1010  were  as  follows: 


Textiles . 

F'oodstutls . 

Hardware . 

Wines,  spirits,  etc . 

Fanc.v  goods,  perfunier.v.  and  jewelry. 

Drugs  and  chemicals . 

Kea(ly-made  clothing . 

Hats . 

Firearms  and  ammunition . 

Duty  free  articles . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 


1909  1910 


$1,0:13,082 
8t)0, 015 
•290.200 
220.973 
154.  Mi 
09,812 
19.198 
37.0-23 
39. -274 
771.083 
140,202 


$1,955,290 
1,130,47)3 
429,012 
,338,050 
273,400 
151,482 
1'29,570 
85,249 
.58,308 
1 , 5t>5. 472 
134,92s 


3, 655, 300  6. 252, 480 


Textiles. — Under  this  head  are  included  prints,  bleached  and  unbleached,  white 
and  gray  cottons,  blankets,  woolen  and  cotton  cassimeres,  sheetings,  flannel,  silks, 
fancy  dress  stuffs,  and  linens.  In  1!)U)  the  jirincipal  imports  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  §1,385,218;  from  Germany,  .§358.1)22;  from  Italy,  §98,510;  from  Spain, 
.§.33,885;  and  from  France,  .§32,()(H). 
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Foodstuffs. — Under  this  lieadinj;  are  included  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables, 
oatmeal,  barley,  sugar,  condiments,  etc.  In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from 
Argentina,  $455,335;  from  (iermany,  $176,820;  from  Austria-Hungary  (chiefly  sugar), 
$137,685;  from  Spain,  $72,738;  from  Italy,  $66,748;  from  the  United  States,  $51,958; 
from  France,  .$46,601;  and  from  brazil,  $38,312. 

Hardware. — Under  this  heading  are  included  kitchen  utensils,  tools,  and  iron 
mongery  in  genend.  In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
.$610. .362;  from  (iermany,  $148,662;  from  the  I’nited  States,  $63,461;  from  Belgium, 
$47,171;  and  from  France,  $20,469. 

IFiVios,  spirits,  etc. — In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  Spain,  .$203,157;  from 
Italy,  $73,157;  from  France,  .$38,643;  and  from  (jermany,  $8,693. 

Fancji  goods,  per/unjery,  and  jetvelry. — Under  this  heading  are  included  haberdashery, 
stationery,  perfumery,  umbrellas,  toys,  jewelry,  musical  instruments,  gloves,  orna¬ 
ments.  etc.  In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  (Iermany,  .$87,660;  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  .$82,288;  from  France,  .$64,844;  and  from  Italy,  $19, .538. 

Drugs  and  chemicals. — Under  this  heading  are  included  drugs,  chemicals,  patent 
medicines,  oils,  paints  and  colors.  In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  Ger¬ 
many,  .$40,061;  from  France,  $29,790;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $24,209;  from  the 
United  States,  $18,862;  and  from  Italy,  $9,462. 

lieady-madc  clothing. — The  imports  under  this  heading  were  chitdly  underwear,  and 
in  1910  were  from  Argentina,  $57,2.52;  from  Germany,  $24, .559;  from  Spain,  $13,310; 
from  France,  $11,878;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $11,430;  and  from  Italy,  $9,910. 

//f/ts.— Under  this  heading  are  included  all  kinds  of  headwear  for  men,  women, 
and  children.  In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  Italy,  $41,259;  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $11,060;  from  France,  $10,037;  and  from  Germany,  $7,178. 

Firearms  and  ammunition. — In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  the  United 
States,  $29,721;  from  Germany,  $12,6.52;  and  from  Spain,  $5,5.52. 

Duty-free  articles. — Under  this  heading  are  included  railway  material  of  all  kinds, 
agricultural  and  indu.strial  machinery  and  apparatus,  material  for  ship  building,  wire 
fencing,  windmills,  etc. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  by  countries  for  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910  were  as  follows: 

1<»08  1(100  '  1910 


.\rgentina .  *2,000,381  $2, 47.5,  (ttl  *2,7.83,603 

Germany .  971,700  1.360.708  881. .319 

Uruguay .  548,193  690.000  518, 05t) 

Spain..' .  28,215  98,669  309,055 

Brazil .  30,668  217,955  155,086 

Italy .  15,455  .  84.177 

France .  '  80.906  43.628  24,852 

United  Kingdom .  2,052  15.213 

Belgium .  182.397  70,992  12,024 

Switzerland  1 .  11,987  . 

Netherlands  > .  9,373  . 

United  States  * .  1.434  5.539  . 

Bolivia  ■ .  1.773  4.995  . 

Other  countries .  5,  .873  875  5.  .590 

Total .  3,867,094  4,992,814  4,789,065 


>  In  1910  included  in  “other  countries.” 

No  figures  for  ex]iorts  by  articles  and  values  are  available.  The  report  of  Mr.  Oliver 
for  1910  shows  the  iirincipal  exports  by  quantitii's  as  follows: 


Dried  meat . hundredweights..  17,481 

Beef  extract . pounds. .  8,  960 

(Quebracho  extract . metric  tons..  11,538 
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Hides: 

Dry . pieces. . 

Salted . do _ 

Horns . hundredweights. 

Oranges . dozen. 

Tangerines . do. . . 

Timber: 

Log.s,  etc . metric  tons. 

Posts . pieces. 

Sleepers . do. . . 

Stakes . do. . . 

Quebracho . metric  tons. 

Tobacco: 

Para . htuulredweights. 

Pito . do. . . 

Negro . do. . . 

Yerba  mat4: 

Ground . pounds. . 

Unground . do _ 


77, 005 
223,  877 
0,033 
,  895,  379 
442,  340 


237,  203 
,  100, 159 


In  1909  the  values  of  the  principal  e.xports  were:  Hides,  $1,134,000;  quebracho 
extract,  $034,180;  yerba  mate,  $553,029;  timber,  $979,740;  tobacco,  $534,085;  oranges, 
$258,517;  petit  grain  (oil  of  orange  leaves*,  $89,800;  dried  meat,  $89,701;  and  horns, 
$05,372. 


COMMERCE  OF  VENEZUELA 
FOR  1911 


Thk  fort*i,!:7i  coimnerco  of  Venezuela,  conipilod  from  oliicial  Venezuelan  reports 
for  the  year  101 1,  amounted  tf)  212,845,978.15  holivars,  of  which  95,310,308.40 
holivars  were  im))ort.s,  and  117.535.000.09  holivars  exports.  The  figures  for 
the  preceding  year  were:  04,184,200.03  holivars  imports:  92.997,777.38  holivars  ex¬ 
ports;  total,  157,181,984.01  holivars.  This  shows  a  sain  of  31,120,101.83  holivars  in 
the  im])orts.  and  24,537,892.31  holivars  in  the  exports,  or  a  total  pain  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  55,003,994.14  holivars. 

Estimating  the  holivar  at  19.3  cents  United  States  gold,  the  foreign  trade  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  for  the  year  1911  amounted  to  .841,079,273.20,  of  which  .818,394,889.53  was 
'mports  and  822, (>84, 383. 07  was  exi)orts.  The  gain  for  the  year  in  imports  was 
80,007,337.05.  and  in  exports  .84, 735. 812. (>4,  or  a  total  gain  of  .810,743,150.29. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  into  Venezuela  hy  countries  of  origin  for  the  last  three  years  were  as 
follows: 


United  Kincdom .  $2, 34S,  802. 3r.  j;i,t)2.^()81. 31  $.1,253,864.77 

United  States .  3.  l.il.lX),i.;«  3. 788. .539. 40  5,219.5.58.28 

Uermanv .  2. 07.5.  ,569. 83  2,0.39.287.37  3.195,945.22 

France.; .  6,59.1.56.91  998,906.28  1,857,.564. 11 

Netherlands .  .568.  ,541. 04  907,004.60  1,322,770.19 

Spain .  ,526.824.9<i  .537,  ,530. 61  6*16,3.50.54 

Italy .  3.54.  .527. 87  333.092.27  597,329.42 

Trinidad' .  128,.522. 77 

Ilelpium .  42.0.52.36  41.367.72  126,663.53 

Curacao  ' .  14, 274. 15 

Colombia  ' .  4, 46.5. 10 

Austria-Hunparv  ■ .  4,261.35 

Cuba' . ; .  2, .560.  46 

China' .  4.50.84 

I’orto  Uico  ' .  212. 30 

Costa  Rica  ' .  96. 50 

Other  countries .  ;)>.).  701. 03  116,142.32  . 

Total .  9,766.181.69  12.387.551.88  18,394,889.53 

1  In  19(t9  and  1910  included  in  “other  countries.” 


The  principal  articles  of  imjxtrt  in  1911  were  as  follows:  Bolivars. 

Cotton  textiles .  26, 35.3,  230 

Flour .  3, 835, 919 

Medicines  and  drugs .  2, 491, 275 

Rice .  U  894, 510 

Butter .  1,696,460 

Wines .  1,. 546, 422 

Machinery .  1,473,605 

Sewing,  knitting,  and  emhroidery  thread .  1,282,850 

Kerosene  oil .  679, 395 

Hams  and  hacon .  285, 1 72 
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*41,079,273 
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(.'otton  tertiles.  -The  great  bulk  of  cotton  textiles  was  from  the  United  Kingdom* 
16,970,002  bolivars.  Next  in  order  came  Germany,  3,158,197  bolivars;  the  United 
Suites,  2,181,295  bolivars;  the  Netherlands,  1,850,205  bolivars;  Italy,  1,398,020 
bolivars;  and  France,  425,012  bolivars. 

Flour. — Practically  all  the  flour  was  from  the  United  States,  3,798,842  bolivars. 
From  Trinidad  there  was  imported  36,641  bolivars.  Most  of  this  was  also  American 
flour. 

Medicine  and  drugs. — Imports  from  the  United  States  headed  the  list,  1,066,340. 
Next  in  order  came  Germany,  512,100  bolivars;  France,  508,201  bolivars;  the  United 
Kingdom,  168,539  bolivars;  the  Netherlands,  159,213  bolivars;  and  Italy,  47,657 
bolivars. 

/iiire.— About  three-lifths  of  the  imports  were  from  Germany,  1,173,475  bolivars. 
Next  in  order  came  the  Netherlands,  601,997  bolivars;  the  United  Kingdom,  48,266 
bolivars;  and  the  United  States,  34,267  bolivars. 

Butter. — The  leading  imports  were  from  the  ITiited  States,  616,860  bolivars;  Ger¬ 
many,  579,570  bolivars;  the  Netherlands,  277,082  bolivars;  and  France,  206,822 
bolivars. 

irf/ns. — The  imports  from  Sjiain  headed  the  list,  669,771  bolivars.  P'ollowing 
Spain,  the  leading  countries  were  France,  366,0.34  bolivars;  Germany,  184,922  bolivars; 
Italy,  157,933  bolivars;  the  United  Kingdom,  75, .521  bolivars;  the  Netherlands, 
58,979  bolivars;  and  the  United  States,  14,348  bolivars. 

.Machinery. — Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  imports  were  from  the  United  Suites,  847,607 
bolivars.  Next  in  order  came  Germany,  434,162  bolivars;  the  Netherlands,  77,124 
bolivars;  the  United  Kingdom,  70,560  bolivars;  and  France,  36,362  bolivars. 

Thread,  seaing,  Initling,  and  embroidering.— Three-iomths  of  the  thread  imports 
were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  976, .349  bolivars.  Germany  was  next  with  220,380 
bolivars,  followed  by  the  Netherlands  with  48,312  bolivars,  and  France  with  31,224 
bolivars. 

Kerosene. — 'I'he  total  import  was  from  the  United  States  directly,  except  10,067 
bolivars  from  Trinidad.  This  was  a  tran.«it  trade,  most  of  which  was  United  States 
oil. 

JIams  and  bacon. — Nearly  the  whole  import  was  from  the  United  States,  276,013 
bolivars,  with  .small  quantities  from  Germany,  3,2.34  bolivars;  the  United  Kingdom, 
2,395  bolivars;  and  Italy,  1,275  bolivars. 


IMPORTS  BY  PORTS,  1911. 

La  Guaipa . 

Manicaibo . . . 

Puerto  Cabello . 

Ciudad  Ilolivar . 

Carupano . 

La  Vela . 

Caflo  Colorado . . 

Puerto  Sucre . 

Cristobal  Colon . 

Pam  pa  tar . 

GuanUi . 

ImaUica . 


Bolivars. 
41,809,505.50 
20,  092,  408.  61 
17, 537,  .531,  20 
10,816,  912.  62 
2, 473,  647.  32 
1,034,832.80 
627,  284.  78 
286,  909.  00 
246,  734.  73 
190,198.32 
175,173.58 
19, 170.  00 


[ 


Total . . . 

577.55— Bull.  3—12 - 11 


95,  310,  308. 46 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exporta  from  Venezuela  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years  wore  as  follows; 

1909  1910  '  1911 

I  .  I 


United  States . ■  Ki, 078, 126. 70  16,305,486.01!  $7,083,201.05 

France^ .  5,134,408.30  5,025,84,5.09  j  0,120,445.11 

Germany . !  1,071,292.09  2,313,556.40  I  4,209.210.98 

Spain .  553,139.91  722,498.13  ■  1,308,334.37 

United  Kingdom  ‘ .  1,050,125.76  2,103,907.94  1,206,377.22 

Trinidad .  781,824.86 

Curacao* .  700,229.73 

Netherlands* .  1,076,679.57  660,092.40'  ,36;i, 30,5.74 

•Austria-Hungary .  111,721.52  i  80,155.61  |  28;!, 029.72 

Cuba* . ' . I  1.53,504.29 

Italy* .  142,604.92 

Colombia* .  95,409.55 

Belgium* .  50,129.43 

French  Guiana  * .  41,726.60 

British  Guiana  * .  14,085. 14 

Canada* .  4,911.85 

Porto  Rico* . : . i  4,681.40 

British  West  Indies  * . ' . . I  608.91 

Turkey* . 142.82 

Other  countries . j  353,081.25  137,028. 79  | . 


Total .  16,028.635.10  17,748,570.03  j  22,684,383.67 


*  The  figures  for  1909  and  1910  for  the  United  Kingdom  include  those  of  Trinidad,  Britlsli  Guiana,  and  the 
British  West  Indies;  for  the  Netlierlands,  Cun^ao;  and  for  France,  French  Guiana. 

*  In  1909  and  1910  Included  In  “other  countries.” 


The  principal  articles  of  export  for  the  last  tw'o  years  were  as  follows; 


1910 


1911 


Bulivari. 

Coffee .  41,713,856 

Cacao .  17,521,938 

BalaU . I  11,367,309 

Cattle  hides . I  4,831,503 

Gold .  1,604,553 

Goat  and  kid  skins .  1,970..561 

Rubber . :  4,414,193 

Herron  plumes  (aigrettes) . ,  097.378 

Asphalt . ;  948,876 

Cop|)erore . |  785,000 

Beefcattle . [  1,004,353 

DIvidivi . ;  549,011 

Raw  sugar .  766, 049 

Tonka  beans .  33,187 

Frozen  beef .  393,915 

Deerskins .  279,308 

Sea  salt . 68,100 

Balsam  of  copaiba . '  225.949 

Pearls . I  409,130 

Coconuts . '  59,851 

Cotton . 6.5,550 

Feathers . '  177,577 


BoUrart. 
69,016,625 
18,059,9.56 
12,689,473 
6.049,127 
3,:i37,886 
2,654,492 
2,667,910 
1,605,423 
1,386,184 
1,310,400 
1,081,046 
835,424 
744,646 
710,742 
540,316 
296,901 
290,465 
271,030 
242,500 
219, 461 
219,226 
179,866 


Coffee. — In  1911,  the  exports  of  coffee  were  principally  to  the  United  States,  21,242,- 
633  bolivars;  to  Germany,  14,183,005  bolivars;  to  France,  13,430,831  bolivars;  to 
Spain,  4,717,256  bolivars;  to  the  Netherlands,  1,165,468  bolivars;  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  3,600  bolivars. 

Cacao. — In  1911,  the  exports  of  cacao  were  principally  to  France,  9,483,445  bolivars; 
to  the  United  States,  3,298,747  bolivars;  to  Spain,  1,839,658  bolivars;  to  Germany, 
686,432  bolivars;  to  the  Netherlands,  303,638  bolivars;  and  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
183,464  bolivars. 

BalatA. — In  1911  the  exports  of  balatd  were  principally  to  France,  4,899,966  boli¬ 
vars;  to  Germany,  3,770,903  bolivars;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  2,116,418  bolivars; 
and  to  the  United  States,  1,844,514  bolivars. 
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Cattle  hidcK. — In  1911  the  exports  of  cattle  hides  were  principally  to  the  United 
States,  3,(i09,-')20  bolivars;  to  Germany,  1,000,132  bolivars;  to  France,  504,649  bolivars; 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  220,279  boiivars;  to  the  Netherlands,  62,509  bolivars;  and 
to  Spain,  111,800  bolivars. 

Gold. — In  1911  the  exports  of  gold  were  principally  to  the  United  States,  1,174,896 
bolivars;  to  France,  1,291,457  bolivars;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  827,592  bolivars;  to 
the  Netherlands,  296,000  bolivars;  and  to  Germany,  39,460  bolivars. 

Goat  and  kid  skms.—  ln  1911  the  exports  nndcr  this  heading  were  principally  to  the 
United  States,  1,548,217  bolivars;  and  to  France,  101,280  bolivars. 

Rubber.— ]n  1911  the  exports  under  this  heading  were  principally  to  the  United 
States,  1,231,400  bolivars;  to  Germany,  851,417  bolivars;  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
280,024  bolivars;  and  to  France,  274,274  bolivars. 

Herron  plumes  (ai'irettes).— In  1911  the  exports  under  this  heading  were  principally 
to  France,  700,556  bolivars;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  692,046  bolivars;  to  Germany, 
128,372  bolivars;  and  to  the  United  States,  18,015  bolivars. 

Asphalt. — In  1911  the  exports  were  to  the  I'nited  States,  1,263,688  bolivars;  and  to 
Trinidad,  122,486  bolivars. 

Beef  cattle. — In  1911  the  exports  were  to  Trinidad,  416,100  bolivars;  to  French 
Guiana,  216,080  bolivars;  to  France,  91,900  bolivars;  to  British  Guiana,  71,920  boli¬ 
vars;  and  to  Curacao,  38,100  bolivars. 

Copper  ore. — In  1911  the  exports  principally  to  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  625,000 
bolivars;  to  France,  5,000  bolivars;  to  the  United  States,  700  bolivars;  to  Germany, 
650  bolivars;  and  to  the  Netherlands,  380  bolivars. 

Dividivi. — In  1911  the  exports  of  dividivi  were  to  Germany,  671,639  bolivars;  to 
France,  5,415  bolivars;  to  the  I'nited  Stales,  2,833  bolivars;  and  to  the  Netherlands. 
500  bolivars. 

Raw  sugar. — In  1 911  the  exports  of  raw  sug.ar  were  principally  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  291,080  bolivars;  to  Germany,  24,638  bolivars;  and  to  the  Netherlands,  22,270 
bolivars. 

Tonka  beans. — In  1911  the  exports  of  tonka  beans  were  principally  to  the  United 
States,  304,151  bolivars;  to  Germany,  282,170  bolivars;  and  to  France,  124,392  Imlivars. 

Frozen  beef. — In  1911  the  exports  were  to  the  United  Kingdom,  387,640  bolivars; 
and  to  Ital}',  152,676  bolivars. 


EXPORT.S  BY  POUTS. 


Maracaibo . 

Puerto  Cabello. 
Ciudad  Bolivar, 

La  Guiara . 

Carupano . 

Cristobal  Colon. 
Cana  Colorado. 

La  Vela . 

Puerto  Sucre. . . 

Pampatar . 

Quanta . 


Bolivars, 

34,  565,  996. 00 
27, 342,  994.  00 
23, 863, 417. 95 
20,  532,  200.  65 
3,  939,  797. 00 
2, 388,911.00 
2, 069, 445. 00 
1, 401, 176.'00 
608,  600.  05 
460, 114. 00 
363, 015.  00 


Total 


117,  535, 666.  69 
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Tlio  following  is  tlio  l)u<l"ot  for  1913,  submitted  to  the  (’onj'ross  of 
the  Nation  hy  the  Pnvsident  of  the  Argentine  Repuhlic: 

Ordincri/  expenses  for  1911  as  compared  with  those  of  1912. 


A.  Contiross . '  $o,17S,5S().00 

H.  Intorior .  45, 5HS,  1)47. 12 

Foroitin  affairs .  5,()S9, 471.7.'< 

1).  Fiiianeo . i  19,7()3,21S.  4S 

F7.  Public  d('l)t . !  7t),  tills,  1<)H.  95 

Fi.  Justiiv  and  instruction . 1  5;i,079,ti.57.49 

F.  War . !  29,12:5,21)2.20 

<i.  Marine . 1  2S, 227, 400. 40 

11.  .Vcriculturc . ;  15,291,1.50.20 

I.  Public  works . I  8,3:19,700.00 

.1.  Pensions .  12,512,0(K).(K) 

K.  Military  acquisitions . }  18,000,000. (K) 


310,740,722. 02  308,741,029. 12 


IrnTfa.>!p. 

Doerpivso. 

$121,700.00 

01,11)3.73 

$1,370, 745.  .52 
2,  .838, 025. 30 

3,279,0.57.49 

1,809,324.40 

409,441.30 

414,1)00.00 

7,700.0(K).flO 

5,032,812.12 

13,031,90  .02 
5,0.32,812. 12 

7,999,093.12 

III  addition  to  tliis  is  the  estimate  for  tlie  proseeution  of  public 
works  under  construction,  amountin"  to  .?7(),S49,S27.79.  Part  of  this 
sum,  however,  comes  out  of  sjiecial  resources,  and  the  total  budget  for 
1913  is  .S5().470,144  le.ss  than  for  1912. 

SALARIES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Bulletin'  cpiotes  the  following  interesting  data  from  a  eom- 
munieation  it  has  reeeived  from  that  noted  edueator,  14r.  Edgar 
Ewing  Brandon,  who  has  recently  completed  a  tour  of  Latin  America, 
during  which  he  made  a  special  study  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  these  countries  and  whose  articles  on  the  education  of  the  various 
Republics  have  appeared  in  the  issues  of  the  Bullf:ti\. 

By  action  of  the  university  council  in  May,  1912,  the  salary  of  the  rector  was 
increased  to  20,000  pesos  (upward  of  $8,000  gold)  per  annum  and  the  .salary  of  the 
deans  was  rai.sed  at  the  same  time  to  12,000  pe.sos  (approximately  $.5,000  gold).  The 
remuneration  of  other  administrative  ollicers  was  also  increa.scd.  The  initial  salary 
of  professors  was  allowed  to  remain  at  3,000  pesos  (approximately  $1,500  gold),  but  a 
new  schedule  of  increase  for  length  of  service  was  adopted.  After  5  years  of  service  a 
professor’s  salary  is  increased  30  per  cent;  after  10  years,  00  per  cent;  after  15  years, 
90  per  cent;  and  after  20  years,  130  per  cent.  As  the  teaching  hours  are  few,  often  not 
more  than  three  per  week,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  rate  of  remuneration  is  liberal; 

In  the  se.s,sion  of  May  3, 1912,  the  council  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  decided 
to  reorganize  the  faculty  of  commerce,  which  will  function  in  the  commercial  school 
« Carlos  Pellegrini,  and  constitute  a  prolongation  of  the  commert'ial  studies  now  offered  in 
this  school.  Two  courses  of  study  wt're  adopted,  one  of  four  years,  the  other  of  three, 
and  leading  to  the  title  “licenciadodecienciascomerciales”  and  “contrador  publico,  ” 
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rcsiu'ctivcly.  (Iraduation  from  the  lower  courses  of  the  school  will  he  the  re<|uire- 
meiit  for  admission  to  the  hiydier  school.  The  latter  will  be  of  university  rank  and  will 
constitute  a  faculty  of  the  university.  The  following  new  profes.sordiips  will  be  created 
as  fast  as  the  neces.sities  of  the  school  recpiire:  Commercial  "eopraphy,  commercial 
hi.story,  com])arative  constitutional  and  commercial  law,  statistics,  national  resources, 
private  commercial  law,  railway  leydslation,  or>fanization  of  national  and  international 
trade,  international  commercial  law,  comparative  economic  institutions,  and  tariff 
lesrislation. 

Resides  the  new  faculty  of  commerce,  Argentina  has  .seven  national  schools  of  com¬ 
merce,  three  in  the  capital  and  four  in  the  Provinces.  Some  Provinces  maintain 
local  commercial  .scho.ols. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MEXICAN  LEGATION. 

A  recent  deeret'  of  tlio  Pre.sident  of  Mexico  eslubli-shes  a  legation 
in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  accredits  Sr.  Ignacio  Bivero  as 
ininistt'r  of  Mt'xico  near  the  Argentine  (iovernment . 

CABINET  CHANGES. 

Tlic  Presid(Mit  of  tlic  Argentine  Kejnihlic  lias  apjiointed  Sr.  Enritjiie 
Perez  ininisttT  of  financt'  in  jilace  of  Sr.  Jose  Maria  Rosa,  re.signed. 

ARGENTINE  DELEGATES. 

The  Argentine  Re])ul)lic  has  a])])ointed  Dr.  Juan  ('.  Castillo,  now 
in  this  country,  delegate  from  the  Argentine  to  the  Association  id' 
Military  Surgeons.  Dr.  Castillo  and  Dr.  Xaon,  the  Argentine  minister 
to  the  United  States,  w  ill  serve  as  delegates  to  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  which  meets  in  Washington. 
Joaquin  Granel  and  Justo  Gaballa,  engineers,  will  attend  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Irrigation  Congress  as  delegati's  from  Argentina. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES  FIRST  HALF  OF  1912. 

The  customs  revenues  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  first 
half  of  1912,  consisting  of  import  iluties,  storage',  lighterage,  stamps, 
and  surcharges,  were  1,126,466.82  gold  pesos,  and  85,383,121.17 
pesos,  national  currency,  as  compared  with  1,144,233  gold  pesos,  and 
83,522,938.20  pesos,  national  currency,  during  the  same  period  of 
1911. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS  BUENOS  AIRES  FIRST  HALF  1912. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  the  demographic  statistics 
of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  were  as  follows:  Births,  25,461;  deaths. 
10,857;  and  marriages,  6,679,  as  compared  with  24,525  births,  10,929 
deaths,  and  6,504  marriages  during  the  same  period  of  1911.  The 
deaths  of  children  under  2  years  of  age  in  the  first  half  of  1912  w'ere 
2,668,  as  compared  with  2,966  during  the  fii-st  six  mouths  of  191 1.- 
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EXPORTS  OF  FROZEN  MEATS  FIRST  HALF  1912. 

During  the  first  half  of  1912  the  exports  of  frozen  meats  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  consisted  of  1,866,341  carcasses  of  frozen 
wethers,  1,110,847  cpiarters  of  chilled  beef,  and  963,316  (piarters  of 
frozen  beef. 

EXPORTS  OF  HIDES  AND  SKINS  FIRST  HALF  1912. 

The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  during  the  fimt  half  of  1912  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  consisted  of  1,49.5, .'540  diy  cattle  hides, 
1,559,887  salted  cattle  hides,  62,783  horse  hides,  30,492  bales  of 
slieej)skins,  and  3,873  bales  of  goatskins.  During  the  same  period 
the  exports  of  wool  amounted  to  267,954  bales. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

A  recent  law  provides  that  all  steamshii)  agencies  and  passenger 
vessels  engaged  in  the  trans])ort  service  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
shall  be  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus  and  required  to  receive 
and  transmit  wireless  messages.  The  j)rovisions  of  the  international 
wireless  telegraph  convention  of  Berlin  have  been  made  effective  in 
the  Republic  by  th('  Argentine  (lovernment. 

IMMIGRATION,  FIRST  HALF  1912. 

The  general  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
compiled  data  showing  that  ;!ie  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived 
in  that  country  during  tlie  first  half  of  1912  was  117,000,  while  dining 
the  first  week  of  August  of  the  present  year  4,000  immigrants  landed, 
and  advices  indicate  that  a  steadily  increasing  flow  of  immigration  is 
to  be  expected  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

IMPORTS  OF  PARAGUAYAN  TEA. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  iiresent  year  the  Argentine  Republic 
imported  Paraguayan  tea  to  the  value  of  1,150,659  gold  pesos, 
245,745  kilos  of  which  came  from  Paragua}',  and  10,404,629  kilos 
from  Brazil.  The  imports  of  Paraguayan  tea  into  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  1911  consisted  of  50,518,065  kilos  of  which  48,247,784 
kilos  came  from  Brazil,  and  2,270,281  kilos  from  Paraguay. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  the  object 
of  assisting  and  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  has  distributed 
selected  .tobacco  seed  to  agriculturists  in  Goya,  Saladas,  Murucuya, 
Santa  Lucia,  and  Lavalle,  as  well  as  to  plantation  owners  and  farmers 
in  the  departments  of  Cerro  Cora  and  Concepcion  de  la  Sierra,  with 
instructions  as  to  the  mamier  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  same. 
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NEW  ISSUE  OF  POSTAL  CARDS. 

A  new  issue  of  1 ,500,000  postal  cards  is  to  be  placed  in  circulation 
in  the  Arjicntine  Republic.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these 
postid  cards  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bindng  aeroplanes  for 
the  armj',  Tlie  design  of  this  issue  of  postal  cards  was  chosen  b}"  a 
jury  appointed  for  that  purpose  out  of  149  sample  designs  submitted 
for  consideration  in  a  competitive  contest.  Tlie  design  of  the  postal 
card  chosen  has  for  its  motto  the  word  “Mosca.”  The  issue  will  be 
prepared  in  the  printing  and  engraving  shops  of  the  war  department 
of  the  Argentine  Government. 

LENGTH  AND  GAUGE  OF  ARGENTINE  RAILWAYS. 

There  are  31,574  kilometers  of  railways  in  exploitation  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  at  the  jnescnt  time,  5,360  kilometers  of  which 
belong  to  the  State  and  20,214  kilometers  to  private  companies. 
There  are  981  kilometers  of  1  meter  gauge;  2,490  kilometers  of 
1  435  meter  gauge,  and  19,253  kilometers  of  1.676  meter  gauge. 

GROWTH  OF  ARGENTINE  POPULAR  BANE. 

During  the  last  five  yeai-s  the  Argentine  Popular  Bank  at  Buenos 
Aires  has  increased  its  subscribed  capital  124  per  cent,  its  paid  up 
capital  121  per  cent,  its  reserves  165  per  cent,  and  its  deposits  98  per 
cent.  The  dividend  that  will  be  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  this 
bank  in  1912  is  estimated  at  13  per  cent. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM  BUILDING.* 

A  magnificent  building  has  been  planned  for  construction  in 
Buenos  Aires  for  the  use  of  the  National  Historical  Museum.  The 
present  building  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  this  growing  museum, 
and  tlie  erection  of  a  new  edifice  at  an  early  date  is  considered 
imperative. 

STATUE  TO  AVELLANEDA. 

On  July  9,  1912,  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  the  statue  of  Nicolas  de  Avellaneda,  a  celebrated 
Argentine  statesman  and  sometime  President  of  the  Republic,  was 
unveiled  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENTRE  RIOS 

The  river  and  lowlands  of  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios  which  are 
flooded  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  have  recently  been  utilized 
with  excellent  results  for  the  growing  of  cereals.  Steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  cultivate  certain  parts  of  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios, 
and  a  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 
looking  to  the  drainage  and  cultivation  of  5,000  hectares  of  land  in 
the  region  of  Ibicuy.  The  expense  of  the  proposed  drainage  work 
is  estimated  at  1,000,000  pesos. 
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IRRIGATION  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SAN  LUIS. 

A  now  irrijration  canal  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  Province  of  San 
J.,uis  for  tlie  purjmso  of  usinj;  the  waters  of  the  Qninto  River  to  siij)- 
|)ly  water  to  tlie  C’olonia  Fragna  settlement.  The  dike  jdanned  to  he 
built  will  he  15  and  the  canal  25  kilometers  long.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  12.()00,(H)()  |)(‘sos. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


An  important  message'  of  the  Presulent  of  Bolivia  to  the  Federal 
(’ongress,  delivereil  at  La  Paz  on  August  6,  1912,  givc's  a  detailed 
account  of  the  principal  ])uhlic  events  of  Bolivia  during  the  third 
year  of  the  able  administration  of  President  Elidoro  \’illazon,  a  hriid 
resiling  of  which  is  as  follows: 

KOHEION  REL.VTIOXS. 

The  international  relathms  of  Bolivia  with  tlu'  nations  of  the 
world  during  the  ])ast  year  remained  friendlj'  and  cordial.  A'egettia- 
tions  concerning  the  fixing  and  marking  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Republic  with  Argentina,  1\tu,  and  Brazil  were  continued  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

POSTS  -VXD  TELEGRAPH. 

The  pieces  of  mail  matter  hajidled  during  the  past  y('ar  numlx'red 
0,486,572.  The  international  service  consisted  of  l,4t0h-60  pieces 
of  mail  matter  receivc'd  and  519,300  piece's  forwareU'd.  The  inter¬ 
national  ])arcel-post  business  was  made  up  of  53,420  parcels  received 
and  1,799  dispatched,  the  revenue  derived  there'from  amounting  to 
210,473  bolivianos. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  exploitation  during  the  year  numbered  707 
kilometers,  and  the  cost  of  new  construction  amounted  to  99,268 
bolivianos,  while  that  of  reconstruction  aggi-egated  30,517  bolivianos. 

The  I’resident  recommends  the  extension  of  the  l('legi'aj)h  line 
from  Entre  Rios  (formerly  San  Luis)  to  Yacuiba. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  Mulatos  to  Polosi  Railway  has  been  constructed  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  174  kilometers,  ami  the  Rio  Midatos  aiul  Agua  de  (’astilla 
stations  have  been  completed,  while  work  has  been  commenced  on 
the  Potosi  station. 
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'Pho  latvst  survov  of  tho  Oruro  to  Coclml)anif)a  Jiailway  jiivos  tho 
distance  as  lOoi  kilometers,  rails  on  S4i  kilometers  of  the  line  hav- 
iii"  already  been  laid,  and  the  necessary  masonry  work  and  hridjri's 
constructed.  The  •jratlinj'  has  been  completed  to  kilometer  104. 

On  the  Uyuni  to  Tupiza  Kailway,  which  is  105  kilometers  lonji. 
gradin'?  has  been  completed  to  kilometer  90,  and  as  soon  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  material  arrives  from  abroad  rails  will  he  laid  over  this  part  of 
the  line. 

The  Viacha  to  La  Paz  Kailway  is  completed  19  kilometers  beyond 
Viacha,  and  the  company  reports  that  the  entire  line  will  be  finished 
in  February,  1913. 

The  Cochabamha  to  C'himore  Kiver  Kailway  is  being  survej'ed. 

The  Government  is  constructing  a  branch  railway  8  kilometers 
long  connecting  the  Arica  to  I..a  Paz  Kailway  with  ('orocoro,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  £25,000. 

Kids  have  been  received  by  the  Government  for  the  construction 
of  the  Potosi  to  Sucre  and  the  Tarija  to  Quiaca  Kailways.  These 
bids  will  be  submitted  to  Gongress. 

The  La  Paz  to  Araca  railway  concession  providing  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  Yungas,  granted  November  30,  1911,  has  been  declared  for¬ 
feited  on  account  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  existing  laws. 

The  Electric  Light  &  Power  Go.  of  Gochabamba  has  opened  tt) 
traflic  174  kilometers  of  electric  railway  from  Gochabamba  to  Vinto. 

The  Gochabamba  station  has  been  completed,  and  final  plans  of 
the  Gochabamba  to  Arani  section  of  the  electric  railway  have  been 
approved.  Grading  has  been  done  to  kilometer  49  and  rails  laid  to 
Tarata . 

COMMKUCE. 

In  1911  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Kepliblic  amounted  to 
141,002,581  bolivianos,  of  which  82,631,171  bolivianos  were  exports 
and  58,371,410  bolivianos  imports. 

Pl'BLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

In  1911  there  were  84,288  pupils  in  the  public  and  private  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  country.  The  normal  school  in  the  capital 
is  giving  satisfactory  results.  A  dental  department  has  been  added 
to  the  medical  school  at  La  Paz,  and  schools  of  mines  have  been 
organized  a1  Oruro  and  Potosi. 


LIBRARY  AND  WORKS  OF  ART  OF  BARON  DE  RIO  BRANCO. 

The  fine  library  and  art  collection  of  the  late  Baron  de  Kio  Branco 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Brazilian  Government  at  a  cost  of  $120,000. 

IMMIGRATION  FIRST  QUARTER  1912. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1912  immigrants  to  the  number  of 
86,5o4  entered  the  Bepublic  of  Brazil.  This  is  20,162  more  than 
during  the  same  period  of  1911. 

BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  CROP. 

(Fromropjrt  of  British  consul  at  Santos,  reviewing  trade  for  1911.] 

The  8,719,742  bags  of  coffee  exported  in  1911  represent  an 
increase  of  1,885,030  bags  over  1910.  Consideraldy  better  prices 
were  obtained  in  1911  than  in  the  previous  j^ear.  Owing  to  unfa- 
Torable  weather  experienced  during  the  latter  half  of  last  year  the 

1911- 12  crop  will  hardly  reach  10,000,000  bags  as  against  estimates 
made  at  the  beginning  of  1911  of  11,000,000  and  even  12,000,000 
bags.  According  to  information  obtained  from  reliable  sources,  the 

1912- 13  crop  is  estimated  at  about  8,000,000  bags. 

EXPOSITION  OF  STOCK  AND  STOCK  PRODUCTS. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  has 
arranged  to  celebrate  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  May,  1913,  the  first  exj)o- 
sition  of  stock  and  stock  products  ever  held  in  the  Republic.  The 
secretary  of  agricidture  of  Brazil  is  chairman  of  a  committee  in  charge 
of  the  preliminaiy  arrangements  of  this  exposition,  which  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  make  one  of  the  most  complete, 
interesting,  and  successful  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Jjatin  America. 
The  stock  industry  of  Brazil  is  in  its  infancy  and  is  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  develoj)ment.  Great  interest  is  already  being  shown  by 
stock  raisers  and  agriculturists  in  this  exposition. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  WHEAT  GROWING. 


Plans  have  been  perfected  at  Bello  Horizonte  in  Brazil  for  organ¬ 
izing  a  company  to  engage  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  and  the  flour-milling  industry.  The  comf)any  proposes  to 
invest  2,000  contos  (.$1,092,000)  in  the  undertaking.  A  fine  quality 
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of  seed  wheat  will  be  ijuported  and  agricultural  and  milling  machinery 
will  he  brought  from  the  United  States  and  England.  Tlie  Hour 
mills  to  be  erected  will  have  a  minimum  cai)acity  of  15,000  kilos  of 
flour  daily  and  will  be  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  type  of 
mills.  A  concession  for  wheat  lands,  as  well  as  for  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery  required  in  the  industry,  has  been  obtained 
from  the  authorities. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  RIVER. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  for  the  purpose 
of  utilizing  the  Paulo  .\Ifonso  Falls  of  the  San  Francisco  River  to 
generate  electric  power.  At  present  200,000  horsepower  will  be 
generated,  which  quantity  is  to  be  increased  at  a  later  date  to  300,000 
horsepower. 

INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  the  Republic  of  Brazil  has  3,258  facto¬ 
ries,  which  employ  151,841  workmen  and  have  a  capital  invested 
amounting  approximate!}^  to  $225,000,000.  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  679 
factories,  and  Sao  Paulo  320.  The  manufacture  of  textiles  is  the 
most  important  industry  in  the  Republic. 

Steps  have  been  taken  in  Itio  Grande  to  form  a  tobacco  syndicate 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices  and  disposing  advantageously  of 
the  raw  and  manufactured  products. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Brazil  is  indicated  by  recent 
statistics  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  showing  that  in  1911  the  raw 
cotton  produced  in  that  State  amounted  to  12,525,300  kilos,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,457,000  kilos  in  1903. 

The  survey  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
LTberaba  to  Villa  Platina,  vSao  Paulo,  have  been  approved. 

A  new  school  of  medicine  is  to  be  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
S.  .Joao  d  ’El-Rei,  Minas,  is  soon  to  have  a  new  school  of  pharmacy. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Sao  Paulo  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  an  automobile  road  from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo. 

A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  new  electric  street  railway 
has  been  granted  a  company  in  Recife,  Pernambuco. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  ratified  the  arbitration  convention  recently 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  and  Russian  Governments. 


NEW  CABINET. 


Oil  Auf^ust  S,  1012,  llio  ciihinet  of  tlio  PrcsidtMil  of  Cliilo  \va.s 
reoriiauizetl  as  follows:  Sr.  (luillormo  liarros  flara,  soorolarv  of 
iiitorior;  Sr.  Manuel  Rivas  Vicuna,  secretary  of  treasury;  Sr.  Antonio 
Iluneeus  (Jana,  secretary  of'foreiffn  affairs,  worshij),  and  coloni/.a- 
tion;  Sr.  Enrique  Villejias  E,  secretary  of  justice  and  ])ul)lic  instruc¬ 
tion;  Sr.  Claudio  Vicuna  S.  secretary  of  war  and  marine;  ami  Sr. 
Oscar  Viel,  secretary  of  industry  and  ])ul)lic  works. 

POSTAL  STATISTICS  IN  1911. 

At  tlie  close  of  1911  there  were  1,104  ])ost  oflices  in  the  Rejndilic 
of  Chile.  Duriii"  that  year  these  ])ost  ollices  handled  OS, SOS, 401 
])ieces  of  domestic  mail  and  4.404,S05  ])ieces  of  forei"n  mail,  or  a 
total  of  73, 30.4, 200  jiieces,  the  ])osta<>;e  on  which  was  2,S20,0();>.3] 
jiesos  national  currency.  'Fhe  international  ])arcels-])ost  husiness 
duriii}'  the  year  consisted  of  1S0,S44  iiarcels,  valued  at  2,S03,.")r)O.33 
])esos  currency,  on  which  duties  were  collected  to  the  amount  of 
2,70.5,117.11  ])esos  currency.  International  ])ostal  money  order> 
issued  abroad  in  1011  jiayahle  in  Chile  amounteil  to  1 .200,S.‘)7.OO 
Jiesos  currency,  while  international  money  orders  issued  in  Cliih* 
Jiayahle  abroad  aj'jirej'ated  30,070.0S7.02  jie.sos  currency. 

NEW  BUREAUS  FOR  COLLECTION  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

A  recent  dejiartmental  decree  relatin';  to  the  collectiim  of  internal 
reventie  in  the  Rejiuhlic  of  ('bile  establishes  a  hureati  of  alcohol,  a 
bureau  of  tobacco,  and  a  bureau  of  wines  and  litjuors. 

LEASE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO. 

A  lar^e  extent  of  jiuhlic  lands  in  Vierra  del  Fue<;o  will  he  leased 
at  Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  to  the  hi<;hest  bidder  on  Kehruary  28,  1013). 
These  lands  are  specially  adajited  to  sheeji  raisin';. 

CONVERSION  FUNDS  ON  DEPOSIT  IN  BANK. 

On  December  31,  1011,  the  conversion  funds  of  the  Rejiuhlic  of 
Chile  on  dejiosit  in  different  Eurojiean  hanks  at;‘;re‘;ated  OS, 01 8, OSS.. 5(1 
Chilean  j;old  jiesos,  of  the  value  of  ISd.;  which  sum  draws  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3^  to  3^  jier  cent  jier  annum. 

SANTIAGO  TO  VALPARAISO  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

An  executive  decree  of  July  13  last  ajijiroves  a  jilan  suhmitted 
for  the  construction  of  an  electric  railway  between  Santiago  and 
Valjiaraiso.  The  line  will  jiass  throu<;h  ('tiracavi  and  Casablanca. 
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with  11  briuich  IVoju  the  former  iilaoe  to  MelipiJla.  Detailed  plans 
must  he  suhmitted  to  the  ('hilean  (Jovernment  within  IS  months 
from  July  13,  1012,  and  construction  work  is  to  be  commenced 
within  14  months  after  the  approval  of  the  plans. 

FIRST  PASSENGER  TRAIN  FROM  OSORNO  TO  PUERTO  MONTT. 

The  lirst  rejiular  passenger  train  service  between  Osorno  and  Puerto 
Montt  was  inaugurated  on  July  2S.  1012. 

PREVENTION  OF  OVERFLOW  OF  MAPOCHO  RIVER  AT  SANTIAGO. 

A  plan  has  been  formulated  to  jirotect  the  Federal  capital  from 
the  overflow  of  the  Mapocho  Uivei-,  at  a  total  cost  of  1 1,000,000  pesos, 
1,400,000  pesos  of  which  are  to  be  exiiended  annually  until  construc¬ 
tion  work  is  completed.  Unused  material  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  will  be  utilized  in  paving  the  streets  of  Santiago  or  will  be 
sold  at  |)ublic  auction. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  section  of  the  longitudinal  railway  between  Baquedano  and 
Aguas  Blancas,  a  distance  of  107  kilometers,  has  been  com])leted. 
From  Bacpiedano  north,  via  (^uillagua,  210  kilometers  of  railway 
have  been  constructed,  so  that  traflic  can  now  be  established  over  323 
kilometers  of  line  running  through  the  pampa,  mineral  belts,  and 
nitrate  zones  of  northern  ('hile.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  close 
of  September  i-ailway  connection  will  be  established  with  all  the  ports 
of  the  Provinces  of  Antofagasta  and  Tarapaca. 

Kails  have  been  laid  on  <SS  kilometei-s  of  road  to  the  south  of  Aguas 
Blancas,  Department  of  Taltal,  and  construction  work  is  expected  to 
reach  Catalina  station  in  September,  1912. 

RAILWAY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT  AT  TEMUCO. 

'Fhe  hotel  and  restaurant  belonging  to  the  tlovernment  of  Chile  in 
the  railway  station  at  Temuco  has  been  leased  for  nine  years.  It  is 
to  be  operated  under  rules  and  prices  ajiproved  by  the  Kailway 
Bureau.  The  lessee  is  to  expend  from  25,000  to  30,000  gold  ])esos 
in  erecting  a  new  building  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  will 
become  the  j)ro])erty  of  the  lessor. 

TALTAL  TIN  MINES. 

The  Chilean  press  announces  the  discover}’  of  important  tin  mines 
in  the  Department  of  Taltal.  Some  of  the  claims  are  already  being 
worked. 


TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  WITH  AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 


On  March  23,  1912,  an  adreferenduni  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation  was  signed  in  Vienna  by  the  representatives  of  Colombia  and 
Austria-1  Iungar3\ 

REVENUES  FROM  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  IN  1910  AND  1911 

The  revenues  from  property  owned  by  the  Government  of  Colombia 
in  1910  and  1911  were  as  follows; 


Projxjrty. 

1 

>  Gross 

1  revenues. 

Cost  of  Net 

oollectioD.  revenues. 

;  1 

1910.  i 

S736, 746, 16 
'  534,779.07  , 

;  16,000.00 

243,0,52.66  i 
38,223.93 
24,8(K).48 

1242,168.54  1494. 577. 6J 

140,337.07  394,442.00 

. 1  16,000.00 

136,236.53'  KXi.SlO.lS 

.  38.223.93 

j .  24,800.48 

Maritime  salt  mines . 

Supia  ami  Marmalo  mines . 

Saoana  Hv . 

Real  estate . ! 

1911. 

Land  salt  minas . i 

1,593,602.30 

518,742.14  1,074,860.16 

797,958.04  | 
598,716.87  1 
!  16,000.00 

1  263,20.3.87 

10,32.3.29 
23.158.02 

189,805.35  1  608,152.69 

54,128.44  1  544,588.43 

1 . 1  16,000.00 

136,367.06  '  126,836.81 

. ;  10,323.29 

■23,158.02 

Supia  and  Marmato  mines . ! 

Sanana  Kv . 1 

Real  estate . ] 

Tax  on  mines . I 

1 

1,709,360.09 

380,300.85  j  1,329,059.24 

REOPENING  OF  MEDELLIN  MINT. 

An  executive  decree  of  July  5,  1912,  authorizes  the  reopening  of 
the  mint  at  Medellin  for  the  purpose  of  coining  Columbian  pounds 
and  half  pounds  of  the  weight,  size,  and  fineness  specified  in  law  35 
enacted  in  1907.  The  Government  of  the  Department  of  Medellin 
will  collect  mintage  and  assay  charges,  and  the  coining  of  money  will 
bo  done  by  it  or  under  its  supervision. 

RAILWAYS  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  railways  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  transported 
1,350,548  passengers  and  383,930  tons  of  freight,  receiving  therefor 
a  gross  revenue  of  $2,758,281.  At  the  close  of  1911  the  length  of  the 
Colombian  railways  amounted  to  1,000  kilometers,  250  of  which  were 
1-meter  gauge  and  750  kilometers  914-centimeter  gauge. 
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PANAMA-HAT  INDUSTRY  IN  COLOMBIA. 

In  a  recent  consular  dispatch  from  liarranquilla,  Colombia,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Panama-hat  industry,  which  centers  in  the  districts 
surrounding  Medellin  and  Bucaramanga,  has  made  a  remarkable 
growth  during  the  last  two  yearn,  and  the  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  showed  an  increased  valuation  of  8387,335  for  1911 
over  1910.  The  total  declared  value  for  1911  was  8898,313,  of 
which  about  14  per  cent  was  ship])ed  to  Kurope,  siiowing  that  the 
great  market  for  this  line  of  goods  is  in  the  United  States. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AT  BARRANQUILLA. 

During  the  year  1911  several  new  factories  hav(?  h(H‘n  oj)ened  at 
Barranquilla,  among  them  being  two  match  factories,  a  glass  factory, 
a  shoo  factor}^,  a  nail  factory,  a  cotton-goods  factory,  a  cotton  gin, 
and  an  ice  factory.  Maiiy  of  the  factories  already  established  made 
additions  and  improvements,  and  the  electric  light  company  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  electric  power  to  many  of  them.  For  1912  there  are 
under  construction  a  third  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  gray  cot¬ 
tons,  etc.,  a  sawmill,  a  coffee  roaster  and  chocolate  factory,  two 
additional  shoe  factories,  anti  a  factory  to  make  jute  hags  and  bagging. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  AT  CALI. 

From  a  late  dispatch  from  the  American  consular  agency  at  Uali,  it 
is  noted  that  a  noteworthy  development  there  has  been  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  electric  light  and  power  service  during  the  year, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  factories  in 
this  hitherto  nonmanufacturing  region,  such  as  cigarette  and  match 
factories,  and  has  given  cheap  and  serviceable  power  to  the  existing 
coffee-shelling,  chocolate,  soap,  and  candle  plants.  A  brewery,  a 
cotton  mill,  and  a  telephone  service  are  all  under  construction. 

LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  BUENAVENTURA. 

Having  in  view  the  early  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
early  completion  of  the  railway  into  Cali,  and  the  probable  increase 
of  business  through  Buenaventura  which  will  result,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  called  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  at  that 
port.  A  considerable  appropriation  for  the  sanitation  of  this  port 
has  also  been  made. 


BUDGET  FISCAL  YEAR  1913. 


The  estimated  receipts  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Kica  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  1913  are  8,900,000  colones  (§4,138,500)  made  up  of  the 


followin"  items: 

Coloiies. 

(  iistoiiiH  receipts .  5,  500,  000 

Lupiors .  2,000,000 

Sealed  paper .  00,000 

Stamps .  60,000 

Posts  and  telegraph . : .  285,  000 

Public  lands .  3,000 

I’acific'Raihvay .  050, 000 

Printing  oflice .  12, 000 

Public  and  civil  registry .  30,  000 

Export  duties  on  bananas .  225,000 

Miscellaneous .  75,000 


8,  000, 000 

Tile  disbursements  for  all  dejiartments  of  the  Government  during 
the  same  period  have  been  fixed  by  Congress  at  8,874,610.99  colones 
(§4,126,694.11). 

The  budget  law  provides  that  any  surplus  of  receipts  over  expendi¬ 
tures,  on  closing  the  accounts  of  the  fiscal  j’ear  1913,  may  be  applied 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  toward  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt. 

PUNTARENAS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Investigations  recentlj’^  made  by  the  department  of  public  works 
of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water  for  the  city  of  Puntarenas  show  that  potable  water 
has  been  found  in  the  San  Miguel  Mountains,  north  of  the  Barranca 
plantation,  sufficient  to  sujiply  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants.  The 
city  of  Puntarenas  is  now  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the  installation 
of  water  works  for  furnishing  the  municipality  with  potable  water. 
The  necessary  preliminary  steps  are  being  taken  to  this  end,  and  as 
soon  as  the  waterworks  are  in  operation  the  use  of  water  from  wells 
will  be  discontinued. 

PROTECTION  OF  LABORERS  AND  ARTISANS. 

A  recent  law  of  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  provides  that  corpora¬ 
tions,  companies,  or  persons  employing  laborers  and  artisans  shall 
pay  same  at  least  twice  a  month,  and  that  all  employers’  orders  or 
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tickets  given  to  employees  to  be  exchanged  for  goods  or  as  evidence 
of  indebtedness  shall  be  redeemable  in  cash  by  the  employers.  The 
Anolation  of  the  law  is  punishable  by  hea\y  fines. 

SUBSIDIZED  GERMAN  SCHOOL. 

The  German  colony  in  Costa  Rica  is  to  have  a  German  school  at 
San  Jose  subsidized  by  the  German  Government.  The  school  is  to 
be  conducted  after  the  manner  of  the  primary  and  graded  schools  of 
Germany  by  teachers  from  that  country.  Books  and  furniture  for 
the  use  of  the  school  will  be  imported  from  Germany.  The  school 
will  open  not  later  than  January,  1913. 


REPRESENTATIVE  TO  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

President  Gomez  has  appointed  Dr.  Horace  Ferrer,  a  captain  in 
the  Cuban  Army,  to  represent  the  Republic  of  Cuba  at  the  Fifteenth 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  from  September  26  to  October  1,  1912. 

SPANISH  IMMIGRANTS  IN  1911. 

In  1911,  according  to  reports  furnished  the  Spanish  Government 
by  steamship  companies  operating  in  Spanish  ports,  27,450  immi¬ 
grants  embarked  for  Cuba. 

FRANCHISES  FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANTS. 

Franchises  have  been  granted  for  the  establishment  of  electric 
light  and  ])ower  plants  at  Cobre,  Oriente  Province;  at  Artemesia; 
Quemadas  de  Guines;  and  Mate. 

FINE  CATTLE  FOR  CUBA. 

The  President  of  Cuba  has  recently  purchased  from  a  firm  of  live¬ 
stock  importers  50  cows  and  4  bulls  of  the  finest  Holstein  cattle  to 
be  found  in  Kentucky.  The  cattle  have  been  sent  to  the  President’s 
farm  '‘America”  at  Calabazar. 

CUBA’S  LARGEST  SUGAR  CROP. 

A  recent  communication  from  United  States  Deputy  Consul 
General  Starrett  at  Havana  states  that  the  sugar  output  of  Cuba  for 
the  1911-12  season  up  to  August  10  has  reached  a  total  of  1,829,488 
tons,  with  7  mills  still  grinding.  Among  these  are  some  of  the  largest 
57755-  -Bull.  3—12 - 12 
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in  Cuba,  aiul  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  total  output 
for  tliis  season  will  be  between  1,850,000  and  1,875,000  tons. 

ENGLISH  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 
has  issued  a  general  order  providing  that  the  teaching  of  English  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Republic  be  limited  to  the  large  cities. 
The  number  of  teachers  authorized  to  teach  English  is  at  present  too 
small  to  meet  the  demands  for  instruction  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  Cuba,  and  the  department  of  public  instruction  decided  that  better 
results  would  be  obtained  by  attending  first  to  the  needs  of  the  city 
schools,  extending  the  benefits  of  English  instruction  to  the  country 
districts  as  soon  as  practicable. 

SUKVEY  OF  SMALL  ISLANDS  OFF  SOUTH  COAST. 

Jose  Isaac  Corral  has  been  appointed  by  the  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  make  a  geological  survey  of 
the  small  islands  or  keys  off  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba.  Reports 
are  current  that  some  of  these  islands  are  valuable  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  standpoint,  and  that  they  contain  valuable  deposits  of  guano. 

RECLAIMING  A  SWAMP. 

The  Official  Gazette  recently  made  public  the  particulars  of  the 
decree  signed  by  the  President  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
secretary  of  public  works,  granting  and  giving  over  to  the  Compafiia 
Agricultura  de  Zapata  all  the  lands  comprised  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Cienega  de  Zapata,  which  stretches  from  the 'Punt  a  de  Mangle 
to  Cienfuegos,  and  wliich  comprises  all  the  south  coast  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Matanzas  and  part  of  that  of  Santa  Clara,  over  200  square 
leagues. 

SEARCHING  FOR  OIL  IN  PINAR  DEL  RIO. 

Explorations  for  oil  are  actively  being  carried  on  at  the  present 
time  by  American  and  Cid)an  interests  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio.  Late  reports  show  strong  indications  of  the  existence  of  oil 
deposits,  but  the  borings  made  have  not  yet  penetrated  the  oil 
stratum. 

HAVANA  PIER  CONSTRUCTION. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  second  pier  of  the  Scovel  con¬ 
cession,  near  the  Machina  wharf,  at  Havana.  The  second  pier  will  be 
like  the  first,  a  two-story  concrete  pier  entirely  modern  in  every 
respect . 
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CUSTOMS  AND  PORT  RECEIPTS  IN  1911-12. 

According  to  the  budget  of  191 1-12  the  estimated  custom  and  port 
receipts  of  tlio  Dominican  Kepid)lic  for  that  year  amounted  to 
83,260,000,  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Import  duties .  $3, 000, 000 

Export  duties .  200,000 

Port  dues .  00,000 

The  actual  receipts  for  1911-12  were  $3,656,641.11,  consisting  of: 

Import  duties .  .13, 360, 340.  60 

Export  duties .  227, 619.  94 

Port  dues .  68, 680. 57 

The  excess  of  actual  over  estimated  receipts  were,  therefore. 
$396,641.11. 

SANTO  DOMINGO  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  CONCESSION. 

A  law  promulgated  July  15,  1912,  provides  for  admission  duty  free 
into  the  Dominican  Reptiblic  for  a  period  of  50  years  of  the  necessary 
material  and  supplies  for  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  electric  light  plant,  to  be  erected  in  conformity  with  a  con¬ 
tract  made  by  the  city  council  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  contract  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Dominican  Repubhc  on 
March  29,  1912. 

SANITARY  LAW. 

The  sanitary  law  promidgated  by  the  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  June  10,  1912,  places  the  sanitary  service  of  the  country 
under  the  dii'ection  of  the  Federal  and  municipal  governments  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  A  superior  board  of 
health  is  established  in  the  Federal  capital,  and  provincial  boards  of 
health  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  provinces.  These  boards  of 
health  will  work  in  harmony  with  each  other,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  practically  independent  within  the  particular  scope  of  their  own 
spheres  as  specified  and  defined  in  the  law. 


CACAO  INDUSTRY. 


The  following  statistics,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  general 
receiver  of  Dominican  customs,  show  the  cacao  exports  from  Domin¬ 
ican  ports  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1912  as 
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fonipared  with  similar  shipments  for  tlie  corresponding  periods  in 
1908  and  1911,  which  are  the  years  <»f  greatest  previous  yield: 

Cacao. 


1908 

1911 

1912  . 

Kilot. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

January . 

February .  . . 

.  848,083 

1,375,848 

2,277,-350 

.  1,295,812 

1,637,684 

1,307,706 

March . 

.  1,385,601 

1,695,938 

1,186,628 

.\pril . 

.  1,632,551 

1,923,233 

1,792,423 

May . 

.  1,458,153 

.  5,055,776 

2,294,612  1 

2,868,078 

June . 

4,272,169 

4,665,494 

Total . 

.  11,675,976 

13,199,484 

13,097,739 

Kilos. 

Increase  for  1911  over  1908 . 

....  i;528;508 

The  general  receiver  adds  that,  in  adilition  to  the  splendid  crop, 
the  (juality  of  Dominican  cacao  has  been  good  during  the  current 
year  and  prices  obtained  have  advanced  steadily  since  the  shipping 
s('ason  started. 

PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  PUERTO  PLATA. 

The  city  council  of  Puerto  Plata  has  resolved  to  ask  the  t'ongress 
of  the  Dominican  Re})ublic  for  authority  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
$100,000  to  be  used  in  public  improvements  at  that  port.  The 
council  proposes  to  expend  the  proceeds  of  the  prospective  loan  in 
the  purchase  and  bett.erment  of  the  Puerto  Plata  Aqueduct,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  warehouse  for  dcjiositing  inllammable  materials,  and  in 
furthering  other  useful  and  desirable  improvements. 

The  same  council  has  also  requested  the  Federal  C'ongi-ess  to  author¬ 
ize  the  levying  of  a  surcharge  of  per  cent  on  the  import  duties  col¬ 
lected  at  Puerto  Plata  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  be  used  in 
the  maintenance  of  |)rimarv  schools,  the  conservation  of  sidewalks, 
etc.,  in  Puerto  Plata. 


ECUADOR 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  August  10,  1912,  Sr.  Eh-ancisco  Andrade  Marin,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Rejiresentatives  and  Acting  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  deliA’ered  an  interesting  message  to  the  E'ederal  Congress  in 
Quito,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  i)rineipal  events  of  the  Republic 
during  the  past  year. 
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FOKEIGX  RELATIONS. 

Tho  niossago  sets  forth  that  tlio  foreipi  relations  of  the  country  are 
in  a  satisfactory  state.  The  prineijial  nations  of  Europe  and  of  the 
New  World  have  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  Avliile  Ecuador  has  diplomatic  representatives  accredited 
to  the  Ihiited  States,  France,  Peru,  ('hih>,  Ariientina,  Brazil,  and 
other  countries. 

PUBLIC  IN.STRUCTION. 

The  approximate  pojndation  of  Ecuador  is  1,500,000,  and  the 
number  of  public,  municipal,  and  private  schools  in  the  Republic  is 
1,590,  with  98,413  pupils  and  2,320  .teachers.  Higher  education  is 
carried  on  in  the  universities  of  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Cuenca,  and  the 
law  school  at  Loja.  These  institutions  have  more  than  600  students 
and  74  professors.  Other  important  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Arts  and  Crafts,  National  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Lying-in  School  and  Hospital,  Military  and  Naval  Acad¬ 
emies,  and  the  Astronomic  Observatory. 

POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  extends  over  a  distance  of 
5,340  kilometers  and  has  60  offices  in  operation,  and  by  means  of  the 
submarine  cable,  places  Ecuador  in  communication  with  every  part 
of  the  world. 

The  interurban  telephone  lines  of  Quito  and  Guayaquil  have  a  length 
of  2,800  meters,  while  the  telephone  line  which  places  Quito  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Guayaquil  is  500  kilometers  long. 

.V  daily  railway  jiostal  service  is  maintained  between  Quito  and 
Guayaquil. 

FINANCE. 

The  receipts  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  13,264,190  sucres 
($6,459,660),  or  about  200,000  sucres  more  than  those  of  tho  fore¬ 
going  year. 

RAILWAYS  AND  PITBLIC  XVORKS. 

The  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway  has  greatlj*  increased  its  passenger 
traffic  during  the  last  few  months;  the  construction  of  the  Baliia  to 
Quito  railway  is  favorably  progi-essing;  the  railway  from  Manta  to 
Santa  Ana  has  laid  rails  over  a  distance  of  1 1^  kilometers;  and  work 
has  been  commenced  on  the  construction  of  the  Esmeralda  to  Coquito 
railway. 

The  waterworks  at  Quito  are  su})plying  an  abundant  quantity  of 
potable  water  to  the  Federal  capital,  and  the  waterworks  at  Riobamba 
will  soon  bo  able  to  furnish  that  city  with  a  sufficient  water  supply. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Finally,  the  President  recommends  a  revision  of  the  penal  code;  the 
establishment  of  a  polytechnic  school  at  Quito  in  charge  of  professors 
from  Europe  and  America;  the  immediate  construction  of  the  lluigra 
to  Cuenca,  and  the  Guayaquil  to  Santa  Elena  railways;  the  giving  of 
annual  premiums  to  newspapers  as  a  means  of  educational  encourage¬ 
ment;  and  the  early  negotiation  of  a  loan  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  partial  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt. 

BUDGET  FOR  1913. 

The  budget  submitted  by  the  President  of  Ecuador  to  the  National 
Congress  for  the  year  1913  estimates  the  receipts  at  18,971,324  sucres, 
and  an  equal  amount  for  the  expenditures. 


IMPORTANT  GUATEMALAN  BANKS. 

The  Bank  of  Guatemala  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  was  established 
on  June  15,  1895.  A  recent  statement  of  this  bank  gives  the  author¬ 
ized  capital  as  10,000,000  pesos,’  subscribed  and  paid-up  capital 
2,500,000  pesos,  reserve  fund  4,312,512  pesos,  and  contingent  fund 
1,100,000  pesos. 

The  International  Bank  of  Guatemala,  established  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala  in  1877,  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  2,000,000  pesos,  a 
reserve  fund  of  1,651,000  pesos,  and  a  contingent  fund  of  473,755 
pesos. 

The  American  Bank  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  was  established  on 
September  2,  1895.  The  subscribed  and  paid-up  capital  of  this  bank 
is  3,000,000  pesos,  the  reserve  fund  1,200,000  pesos,  and  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  700,000  pesos. 

The  Western  Bank  (Banco  de  Occidente)  of  Quezaltenango,  in  the 
city  of  the  same  name.  Republic  of  Guatemala,  was  founded  on 
August  25,  1881.  A  statement  of  June  30,  1912,  shows  that  the 
authorized  capital  of  this  bank  is  2,000,000  pesos,  the  paid-up  capital 
1 ,650,000  pesos,  the  reserve  fund  3,300,000  pesos,  and  the  contingent 
fund  3,700,000  pesos. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  TOWN  OF  PALIN. 

The  municipality  of  Palin  has  taken  steps  to  arrange  for  the  light¬ 
ing  of  that  town  with  electricity.  The  principal  square,  opposite 
the  municipal  building,  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  electric  company 


>  A  Oautemalan  peso  is  equal  to  $0. 442. 
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with  a  powerful  arc  light,  and  light  and  power  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

rXCAM  PLANTATION  CO. 

The  Ixcam  Plantation  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  been  organized  in  Guatemala 
to  cultivate  and  exploit  lands  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Barillas,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Iluehuetenango,  Republic  of  Guatemala.  This  company 
will  give  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock,  the  development  of 
agriculture,  and  the  exploitation  of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  woods 
found  in  the  district  in  which  it  will  operate. 

EXPORT  DUTIES  ON  LUMBER. 

By  a  recent  Guatemalan  decree  the  export  duty  on  lumber  w'as 
increased  to  $1  American  gold  per  ton  of  480  superficial  feet.  The 
duty  formerly  in  force  was  2.50  pesos,  payable  in  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

The  declared  value  of  mahogany  shipped  from  Guatemala  to  United 
Sjtates  importers  amounted  to  $82,000  in  1911. 

MODEL  APIARY  AT  ANTIGUA. 

A  model  apiary,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Victor  Vargas  Gamallo, 
has  been  established  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  at  Antigua. 
The  location  is  an  ideal  one  for  beekeeping,  and  a  number  of  farmers 
and  plantation  owners  in  the  vicinity  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Owing  to  the  mild  climate  and  the  abundance  of  bee  food  at  all 
seasons  of  the  j^ear  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Guatemala,  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  beekeeping  for  profit  will  be  greatly  stimulated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  apiary  and  will  gradually  be  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  Republic. 
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ELECTION  OF  A  NEW  PRESIDENT, 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  regidar  session  of  Congress  on  August  8, 
Gen.  Tancrode  Auguste  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  following  the  tragic  death  of  President  Cin- 
cinnatus  Leconte,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August 
through  the  explosion  that  blew  up  and  burned  the  National  Palace. 

Following  the  election  of  the  new  President,  all  the  cabinet  officers 
tendered  their  resignations,  but  they  were  requested  to  remain  in 
office  for  the  present. 
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All  extra  session  of  Cong^'ess  was  called  to  convene  on  the  19th  of 
August  to  consider  the  unfinished  business  of  the  last  session. 

NEW  CABINET. 

President  Tancrede  Auguste  has  ajipointed  his  new  cabinet,  which 
is  composed  of  the  following  members:  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
Police,  Mr.  S.  Prailel;  Minister  of  War  and  Xavy,  (loneral  P.  B. 
Laroche;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  ^Ir.  (1.  Boce; 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Mr.  Lespinasse;  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  and  Justice,  !Mr.  T.  Guilbaud;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Adairs  and  Cults,  Mr.  J.  X.  Leger.  Mr.  L6ger,  who  is  s<»  well  and 
favorably  known  in  Washington  where  for  a  number  of  years  he 
represented  his  country  as  minister,  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the  former 
president.  Mr.  Lespinasse,  Mr.  Laroche,  and  Mr.  Guilbaud  were 
also  cabinet  odicers  under  the  former  administration. 

REGULARIZATION  OF  CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN. 

The  department  of  finance  and  commerce  has  issued  a  notice  to 
importers  advising  them  that  the  delay  granted  in  which  to  regularize 
their  certificates  of  origin  has  expired  and  that  dating  from  August  3 
all  merchandise  not  accompanied  by  a  certificab*  of  origin  or  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  which  docs  not  conform  to  the 
stijndations  of  Article  IV  of  the  Franco-IIaitian  and  Ilaitian-Ger- 
man  convention  and  to  Article  III  of  the  American-IIaitian  con¬ 
vention  will  not  benefit  by  the  advantages  prescribed  by  the  said 
conventions. 

The  department  will  no  longer  consider  any  requests  h»r  delay  for 
rectifications  of  the  certificates. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  OF  PORT  AU  PRINCE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 

APRIL. 

The  customs  receipts  of  Port  au  Prince  for  the  month  of  April 
amounted  to  113,078.86  gourdes  and  $77,513.18  gold,  a  great  increase 
over  the  receipts  for  the  corresponding  month  of  previous  years. 

REBUILDING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PALACE. 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  has  been  voted  by  Congress  for  the 
immediate  rebuilding  of  the  Xational  Palace.  The  new  bviilding  will 
be  fireproof  and  modern  in  every  detail. 

BILLS  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT  VOTED  BY  THE 

HOUSE. 

At  its  session  of  August  8  the  House  voted  the  following  bills, 
which,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  will  have  a  great  bearing  on  the 
economic  development  of  the  country. 
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A  bill  creating  a  service  of  inspecticm  of  the  Haitian  railroads  in  the 
department  of  public  works. 

A  bill  granting  an  ap])ropriation  of  $300,000  to  the  secretary  of 
public  works  for  the  building  of  a  wharf  in  reenforced  concrete  at 
Caves  and  extending  into  water  of  a  depth  of  30  feet,  permitting 
vessels  of  the  largest  draft  that  visit  Haitian  waters  to  dock. 

A  bill  granting  the  secretaiy  of  ])ublic  instruction  an  appi’opriation 
of  $50,000  for  the  construction  of  ])ubIic-school  houses.  This  ap])ro- 
priation  will  be  renewed  ever>'  year  until  all  the  national  schools  are 
provided  with  quarters. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  department  of  public  works  to  re]>air,  rebuild, 
and  establish  waterworks  at  Port  an  Prince.  The  dei)artmont  is 
also  authorized  to  ta])  new  water  sources  and  take  all  measures  to 
assure  a  regular  su])])ly  to  the  city  and  to  establish  a  new  water  rate. 
A  sum  of  $400,000  is  provided  for  these  ex])enses. 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

“.The  nessalinienne”  has  been  adopted  as  the  national  anthem  of 
Haiti. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET  FOR  1911-12. 

'rile  ajipropriations  granted  to  the  several  administrative  deqiart- 
mcnts  of  the  Government  having  been  recognized  as  insullicient,  the 
Kxecutive  signed  a  bill  on  August  6  fixing  the  budget  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  at  6,873,867.94  gourdes  and 
$863,886.80  American  gold. 

PROHIBITION  OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  SALT. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  ('ongress  to  forbid  the  imiiortation  of 
salt  from  abroad  with  a  view  of  developing  the  salt  industr\'  in  the 
country. 

MINING  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $25,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  two  expert  engineers  to 
study  the  guano  and  phosphate  deposits  of  Haiti  as  well  as  those  of 
magnetic  iron,  pyrites  of  iron,  and  cinnabar.  Guano  and  phosphate 
de])osits  ai'o  known  to  exist  in  the  south  and  northwest  of  the  country, 
and  in  1899  analyses  were  made  of  the  magnetic  iron  found  in  the 
northern  ])art  of  the  countr\*  which  gave  a  high  percentage.  Iron 
pyrites  and  cinnabar  also  are  found  in  the  north. 


BUDGET  FISCAL  YEAR  1912-13. 


The  buclfjot  of  (lie  Republic  of  Honduras  for  the  fiscal  year  com¬ 
mencing  June  1,  1912,  and  ending  May  31,  1913,  gives  the  estimated 
receipts  at  13,140,415  pesos  and  the  estimated  expenditures  at 
13,095,101.22  pesos,  or  an  excess  of  estimated  receipts  over  esti¬ 
mated  expenditures  of  45,313.78  pesos.  The  estimated  expendi- 
lures  in  detail  are  as  follows: 


Pesos. 

National  Assembly .  41,  780. 00 

President  ’e  office .  70, 940. 00 

Department  of  home  government .  1, 590, 068. 00 

Department  of  fomento .  1,  510,  510.  00 

Department  of  agricultiire .  21, 620. 00 

Dej)artment  of  public  instruction .  1,  045,  397. 00 

Department  of  foreign  affairs .  477,  920.  35 

Department  of  justice .  626,  500.  00 

Department  of  charity .  568, 896. 00 

Department  of  finance .  841, 779. 87 

Department  of  public  credit .  3, 900, 000. 00 

Department  of  war  and  marine .  2, 399, 690. 00 


13, 095, 101. 22 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  OF  CORTES  AND  AMAPALA. 

The  receipts  of  the  customhouse  at  Puerto  Cortes  in  1911  amounted 
to  1,100,092.59  pesos,  as  compared  with  874,305.48  pesos  in  1910. 
The  receipts  from  the  Amapala  customhouse  in  1911  were  985,540.34 
pesos. 

MODIFICATION  OF  POSTAL  CONVENTION  WITH  CHILE. 

Tl»e  postal  convention  celebrated  on  March  11,  1910,  betw'een 
Chile  and  Honduras  has  been  modified  so  that  the  ports  of  Iquique 
and  Valparaiso,  Chile,  become  the  exchange  offices  for  parcels  post 
business  instead  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago. 

TRUJILLO  TO  JUTICALPA  RAILWAY. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  a  concession  to  construct 
a  standard  gauge  steam  or  electric  railway  from  Trujillo  to  Juticalpa, 
Department  of  Olancho,  with  an  extension  to  Tegucigalpa.  Branches 
may  be  built  on  either  side  of  the  railway,  and  the  concessionaire 
agrees  to  construct  a  wharf  at  the  port  of  Trujillo. 

The  concessionaire  has  the  privilege  of  using  the  timber  found  on 
government  lands  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  raihvay. 
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as  well  as  the  right  to  utilize  such  coal  (le])Osits  as  may  be  found 
within  a  distance  of  50  kilometers  from  the  main  line  or  branch  lines 
of  the  railway,  and  the  rivers  and  streams  within  the  same  distance 
from  the  main  or  br..nch  lines  of  the  railway  may  be  made  use  of 
to  generate  electric  power  needed  by  the  company.  The  conces¬ 
sionaire  is  also  granted  10,000  hectares  of  Government  lands  in 
alternate  lots  for  each  20  kilometers  of  main  line  of  the  railway  con¬ 
structed,  and  5,000  hectares  for  each  6  kilometers  of  branch  lines. 

NEW  SUGAR  FACTORY  FOR  HONDURAS. 

A  new  sugar  factory"  at  Zaniorano,  Department  of  Tegucigalpa,  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  This  is  the  second  factoiy  of  the  kind 
to  be  installed  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  is  equip])ed  with 
large  modern  jnachinery.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  3,000 
pounds  of  sugar  per  day. 

PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS. 

Investigations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Guare,  Honduras,  indicate 
that  there  is  a  well-defined  zone  in  that  section  of  the  Republic 
underlaid  with  deposits  of  petroleum.  Detailed  data  concerning  the 
quality  of  the  oil  and  the  extent  of  the  deposits  are  not  available, 
but  the  petroleum-bearing  strata  is  estimated  to  exist  at  a  dej)th  of 
from  500  to  600  meters. 


The  President  of  Mexico  promulgated  on  August  10  last  the  treaty 
of  extradition  signed  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  between  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  Mexico  and  Salvador  on  January  22,  1912. 


STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  IN  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 


A  contract  made  between  the  department  of  communications  and 
the  Mexican  Navigation  Co.  obligates  the  latter  to  make  at  least  three 
round-trip  voyages  per  month  between  Tampico  and  Progreso,  touch¬ 
ing  at  Tuxpan,  Vera  Cruz,  Coatzacoalcos,  Frontera,  Laguna,  and 
Campeche.  Three  round  trips  monthly  are  also  to  be  made  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Frontera,  and  the  same  number  between  'I  ampico  and 
Progreso.  The  vessels  employed  in  the  service  may  stop  at  other 
Gulf  ports  by  permission  of  the  department  of  communications. 
Correspondence,  packages,  and  printed  matter  issued  by  the  post  office 
shall  be  earned  free  of  charge.  The  contract  is  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  YUCATAN. 

Tlie  legislature  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  is  considering  a  law  which 
will  compel  owners  of  lands  to  cultivate  all  their  holdings  and 
exempting  from  imi)ort  duties  agricultural  machinery,  tools,  and 
implements  used  in  such  cultivation.  Premiums  of  "jOO  i)esos  are  to 
he  given  to  agriculturists  who  till  an  area  of  land  greater  than  that 
owned  by  them.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
pr«>prietors  and  develo])  as  much  as  nossihle  the  agriculture  of  the 
State. 

NEW  MINING  COMPANY 

A  mining  company  with  a  capital  of  Slot), 000  silver  has  been 
organized  in  San  Luis  Potosi  to  exploit  the  gold  mine  “El  Angel” 
in  the  State  of  Michoacan. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  APICULTURE. 

I'lie  bureau  of  apiculture  of  Mexico  has  recently  sent  an  expe¬ 
rienced  apiculturist  into  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  to  conduct  an  active 
propaganda  in  favor  of  bee-keeping  and  the  allied  industries.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  hives  for  instruction  in  manipulation  and  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  are  to  be  established  at  1'eocelo. 

NEW  RAILWAYS. 

The  department  of  communications  and  j)ubli<!  works  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  contracted  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  exploitation  for  a  term  of  99  years  of  a  i-ailway  176  kilo¬ 
meters  long  in  the  State  of  Coahuila  between  Cuatro  Cienegas  and 
Sierra  ^lojada.  The  line  is  to  be  completed  within  five  years. 

A  similar  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  and 
exploitation  of  a  railway  44  kilometers  in  length  in  the  States  of 
Queretaro  and  Guanajuato  between  the  city  of  Queretaro  and  the 
town  of  La  Griega.  The  line  is  to  be  com|)leted  b}'  December  22, 
1916. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  construct  and  exploit  a  railway 
in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  starting  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Grijalba  River,  opposite  the  port  of  Frontera,  and  running  through 
the  towns  of  Chiltepec,  Paraiso,  Comaicalco,  Cardenas,  and  lluiman- 
guillo  and  terminating  at  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Umacoite 
River  in  Mexcalapa. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Monclova  in  the  State  of  Coahuila  to  Chihuahua,  capital  of  the 
State  of  the  same  name.  The  proposed  line  passes  near  the  rich 
mineral  district  of  San  Bias,  skirts  the  Jaco  Lagoon,  traverses  rich 
mining  and  agricultural  districts  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  and  terminates  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua. 


BANANA  CULTIVATION  IN  GREAT  RIVER  DISTRICT. 

Coiisiderablo  activity  is  being  sliowii  in  the  cultivation  of  bananas  in 
the  Great  River  district  of  Nicaragua.  Some  of  the  most  enterprising 
plantation  owners  are  operating  their  own  vessels  in  conveying  sup¬ 
plies  to  their  i)lantations  and  in  transj)orting  protlucts  from  the  plan¬ 
tations  for  transshipment  at  Bluefields,  the  nearest  important  port. 
One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  jirivate-vessel  squadron  of 
banana  jdantation  owners  in  the  region  referred  to  is  the  gasolene  river 
cruiser  knowji  as  El  Rio  which  was  launchetl  a  short  while  ago  by 
Samuel  Weil  &  Co.  for  pi  ivate  river  traffi<i  in  the  banana  and  agricid- 
tural  districts  of  the  Nicaraguan  Atlantic  coast  zone.  It  is  reported 
that  other  banana  glowers  are  contemplating  the  jiurchase  and  ojiera- 
tion  of  private  boats  of  this  type  in  the  exploitation  and  development 
of  their  plantation  business. 

PROSPECTIVE  MINING  DEVELOPMENT. 

Important  mining  development  is  ])lanned  to  take  place  in  the  near 
future  in  the  Pis  Pis  and  other  mining  districts  of  Nicaragua.  The 
owners  of  La  Luz  mine  propose  to  erect  a  new  mill  and  reduction  plant 
to  treat  the  ever  increasing  output  of  their  ores.  Electric  power  is 
to  be  generated  at  La  Bue  Falls  and  conveyed  to  the  mine,  a  distance 
of  about  12  miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements  referred 
to  is  S500,000. 

ATLANTIC  COAST  PINE  FORESTS. 

A  timber  expert  from  the  United  States  has  recently  made  an  ex¬ 
haustive  examination  of  the  pine  forests  in  the  wooded  districts  of 
Nicaragua  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  Cape,  and  reports  that  Nicaraguan 
pine,  large  quantities  of  which  exist  in  the  regions  mentioned,  is  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  Georgia  pine.  Rumors  are  afloat  that 
steps  are  being  taken  to  exploit,  in  the  near  future,  the  pine-lumber 
industry  of  Nicaragua  on  a  large  scale. 


CULTIVATION  OF  LIMES. 

Recent  investigations  and  experiments  show  that  the  Cukra  district 
of  Nicaragua  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  limes  and  that  this 
industry  has  a  jiromising  future  in  the  Republic.  A  tropical  fruit 
company  in  that  district  now  has  over  2,000  lime  trees  planted,  about 
lialf  of  which  bore  prolifically  this  year.  The  size,  appearance,  and 
quality  of  sample  shij)ments  of  fruit  from  these  trees  are  excellent, 
and  arrangements  will  be  perfected  for  an  increased  exportation  of 
limes  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  next  year.  The  limes 
from  the  plantation  referred  to  pack  about  250  to  .300  to  the  case. 


CREDIT,  BUDGET,  AND  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEES. 

'Phe  Xational  Assembly  of  Panama,  which  convened  on  Se])temher 
S,  1912,  has  elected  the  following  committees:  Xational  credit  com¬ 
mittee,  Deputies  iTriola,  Justiniani,  and  Garcia;  budget  committee, 
Deputies  Goita,  Adames,  Benavides,  Sosa,  and  Andreve;  judicial 
committee.  Deputies  Alvarado,  Oharrio,  and  Anguizola. 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  ALTERNATES. 

A  communication  of  the  chairman  of  the  Grand  Electoral  Council 
of  the  Kepuhlic,  read  before  the  Xational  Assend)ly  on  Sej)temher  8, 
1912,  declared  that  Dr.  Belisario  Porras  was  elected  President  of 
Panama  according  to  the  results  of  the  voting  wliicli  took  ])lace  on 
August  2,  1912. 

On  September  8,  1912,  the  Xational  Assemhl}' elected  the  following 
alternates  to  re})lace  the  President  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring 
during  the  presidential  term:  First  alternate,  Mr.  Kodolfo  (.'hiari; 
second  alternate,  Mr.  Ramon  Valdez,  and  third  alternate.  Mr.  Ari.>^- 
tides  Arjona. 

TRAVEL  IN  JULY. 

In  July,  1912,  .‘1,073  persons  landed  at  the  ])orts  of  Colon  and  Cris¬ 
tobal,  and  3,132  embarked  from  those  ports  for  foreign  destinations. 
The  number  of  j)ersons  annving  in  transit  were  1,305.  Of  the  ])as- 
sengers  arriving  1,617  were  cabin,  and  1,456  steerage,  and  of  those 
departing  1,780  were  cabin  and  1,352  steerage. 

EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

A  recent  executive  decree  ju'ovides  for  the  ex])enditure  of  S5,000 
to  he  used  in  the  work  of  exterminating  the  grassho})])er  with  which 
some  districts  of  Panama  are  afflicted. 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  IN  PARAGUAY. 

United  States  Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  at  Asuncion,  rejmits 
that  according  to  the  Banco  Agricola  del  Paraguay  the  cpiantity  of 
tobacco  of  domestic  production  marketed  in  1909  was  10,694,371 
pounds;  in  1910,  12,396,031  pounds;  in  1911,  14,187,395  pounds. 
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PARAGUAY  NORTHEASTERN  RAILWAY. 

According  to  statements  made  by  its  promoters,  tlie  proposed 
Paraguay  Northeastern  Jtailway,  for  which  a  concession  was  granted 
in  1911,  is  to  run  from  Asuncion  northeasterly  to  the  Paraguayan- 
Brazilian  frontier,  where  it  will  cross  the  Parana  Kiver  at  24°  south 
latitude.  From  that  point  it  is  ])ro})osed  to  connect  with  the  Trans¬ 
continental  Brazilian  line,  which,  crossing  the  States  of  Parana  and 
Sao  Paido,  connects  with  the  main  Brazilian  system  at  Itapetininga. 
The  concessionaire  syndicate  r('])resents  a  capital  of  $9,733,000. 

ASUNCION  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  Asuncion  electric  tramway  system 
is  well  underway.  A  firm  of  contractors  from  Buenos  Aires,  who 
built  the  tramway  lines  of  that  city,  has  charge  of  the  work. 

TRANS-PARAGUAYAN  RAILWAY. 

Surveys  for  a  portion  of  the  line  known  as  the  Trans-Paraguayan 
route  have  been  going  on  throughout  the  year,  now  under  control 
of  the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway  Co.,  as  an  extension  into  eastern 
Paraguay.  The  resolution  authorizing  the  construction  of  thLs  line 
includes  also  the  construction  of  a  feeder  running  from  the  main 
Paraguay  Central  line  into  the  country  south  of  Asuncion,  the  share¬ 
holders  having  authorized  the  issuance  of  6  per  cent  notes  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $24,332,500,  payable  August  1,  1914,  for 
these  two  new  extensions. 

PROPOSED  CANALIZATION  OF  THE  JEQUI  AND  AGUARAY-GUAZU 

RIVERS. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  received  a  j)roposal  for  the 
canalization  and  dredging  of  the  Jequi  and  Aguaray-Guazu  Rivers  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  navigable  for  small  steamers  of  light 
draft  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Both  of  the  rivers  mentioned  are  now  navigable  for  barges,  flatboats, 
and  canoes  the  year  round.  Experts  who  have  examhied  the  streams 
report  that  with  the  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small  sum  of 
money  both  rivers  can  easily  be  made  navigable  for  freight  and 
passenger  steamers  of  small  size  and  light  draft,  and  that  the  openmg 
up  of  these  fluvial  highways  to  rapid  and  safe  navigation  will  greatly 
increase  the  commercial  products  shipped  out  from  the  territory 
adjacent  and  tributary  to  these  streams. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COFFEE  IN  THE  ISLA  ALTA  DISTRICT. 

A  large  area  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  adapted  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cofl'ee.  One  of  the  most  promising  regions,  however,  for 
the  growth  of  this  industry  is  that  of  the  Isla  Alta  district  where  cofl’ee 
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trees  flourish  luxuriantly  and  ])roduce  an  abundance  of  exceedingly 
line  heiTies.  Several  hundred  thousand  coll’ee  trees  are  cultivated 
in  the  district  referred  to,  and  the  coffee  hai’vcsted  is  in  great  demand 
on  account  of  its  delicious  flavor  and  excellent  appearance  and 
cpialities.  The  annual  output  of  this  region  is  about  150,000  kilos, 
hut  the  imlications  are  that  this  j)roduction  will  he  greatly  increased 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  that  the  coiTee  j)lantations  of  the 
l)ej>artment  of  Altos  alone,  when  the  young  trees  recently  planted 
come  into  full  hearing,  will  he  in  excess  of  250,000  kilos  of  cofl’ee 
annually. 


CONTRACT  RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGN  CONCERNS. 


Tile  bureau  of  administration,  department  of  finance,  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Peru,  has  very  kindly  submitted  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
a  statement  covering  the  rights  of  contract  which  a  foreign  concern 
may  enjoy  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  in  Peru,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  translation: 

.^cconliag  lo  article  15  of  the  commercial  code  “companies  organized  abroad  may 
do  business  in  Peru,  under  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
their  capacity  to  contract,  and  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  code  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  formation  of  their  establishments  in  Peruvian  territory,  to  their  mer* 
cautile  operations,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  nation,”  a  necessary 
requisite  beforehand  being  their  registration  in  the  mercantile  register  made  obliga¬ 
tory  in  article  17  of  the  same  code.  They  must  aho  file,  in  addition  to  their  by-laws, 
a  certificate  issued  by  the  Peruvian  consul,  showing  that  they  are  duly  organized 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  country,  as  is  prescribed  in  the  latter  part  of 
article  21  of  the  .same  code.  The  requisite  of  registration  being  complied  with,  said 
companies  become  juridic  entities  in  the  country,  and  may  therefore  recur  to  courts 
of  justice  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  in  the  same  manner  as  Peruvian  companies. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  powers  granted,  according  to  the  laws  under  which  said 
companie.s  were  organized,  said  powers  are  valid  in  the  country,  if  recorded  in  the 
registration  of  the  company  as  required  by  jiaragraph  G  of  article  19  of  the  code  already 
referred  to. 

COMPULSORY  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

On  June  22,  1912,  the  President  of  Peru  signed  the  law  passed  by 
tlte  Congress  of  tltat  country  imposing  compulsory  nvilitary  service 
on  all  able-bodied  male  Peruvian  citizens  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
50  years  not  excepted  by  article  36  of  said  law'. 

HONORARY  PRESIDENTS  OF  STUDENTS  CONGRESS. 

'Phe  Third  Congress  of  American  Students  at  Lima,  Peru,  has  made 
tlie  President  of  Mexico,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  regent  of  the  University  of  Mexico, 
lionorarv  jiresidcnts  of  the  congress. 
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EABNINGS  OF  LIMA  LIGHT  CO. 

Accordiiifi  to  a  statement  in  the  West  Coast  Leader,  of  Lima,  Peru, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Lima  Li"ht,  Power  &  Tramways  Co.  (Ltd.) 
for  1911  shows  a  "reater  net  profit  over  the  year  1910.  The  total  for 
1911  is  given  as  £74,250  as  compared  with  £68,100,  thus  permitting 
a  dividend  of  5  J  per  cent  ui)on.the  common  stock. 

PURCHASE  OF  LINE  BY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

Prom  the  same  sinirce  of  information  it  is  learned  that  the  Central 
Itailway  Co.  has  assumed  ownership  of  the  Lima-IIuacho  Kailway 
and  will  immediatel}'  proceed  to  improve  the  service  in  every  way 
possible. 

THE  MATARANI  TERMINAL. 

The  plans  for  the  creation  of  a  port  on  the  hay  of  Matarani  have  been 
approved  by  the  Peruvian  (lovernment. 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  DECORATIONS. 

An  executive  decree  of  JuW  17  ])rohihits  the  use  of  foreign  decora¬ 
tions  by  Peruvians  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Peruvian 
Government,  and  requires  a  detailed  registration  of  foreign  decora¬ 
tions  granted  f’eruvian  citizens. 

TRADE-MARK  REGULATIONS. 

The  registration  of  trade-marks  has  given  rise  to  certain  abuses 
which  a  resolution  of  July  12  is  intended  to  cure.  It  frequently 
happens  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  register  a  trade-mark  which  is 
the  property  of  a  foreign  owner  who  has  omitted  to  register  the  same 
in  Peru.  The  law  gives  the  right  of  priority  to  the  petitioner.  I'lie 
new  regulation  proA-ides  that  the  legitimate  owner  of  a  recognized 
mark  which  it  is  sought  to  register,  or  whicli  the  proposed  registra¬ 
tion  would  closely  infringe,  may,  by  depositing  £2.500  with  tlie 
treasury',  accompanied  by  a  proper  petition  supplying  proof  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claim,  have  priority  and  secure  the  proper  registra¬ 
tion  in  place  of  the  original  petitioner  who  sought  to  infringe  the  well- 
known  mark.  The  first  petitioner  will  lose  his  rights  in  the  case  and 
will  be  disqualified  from  registering  other  marks  thereafter. 

STREET  PAVING  FOR  CALLAO. 

The  paving  scheme  of  Callao  embraces  the  laying  of  375,000  square 
meters  of  street  surface  with  granite  setts  and  100,000  square  meters 
of  sidewalks  with  concrete  slabs.  For  this  purpose  there  is  now 
available  a  surplus  of  £8,000,  to  w’hich  will  be  added  the  supercharge 
of  1  per  cent  on  the  customs  dues  collected  at  the  port  as  soon  as  the 
sewer-construction  work  to  which  that  income  is  now  devoted  shall 
have  been  finished.  In  addition,  property  holders  are  responsible 
under  a  Government  decree  for  the  payment  of  S.  1.70  toward  each 
57755— Bull.  3—12 - 13 
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square  meter  of  street  ])aving  and  S.  2.00  for  each  square  meter  of 
sidewalk  laid  in  front  of  tlieir  ])ro])erty. 

NEW  CUSTOMHOUSE  FOR  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  (lovernment  has  commissioned  Messrs.  I),  lt.de  Jexa  Mala- 
chowsky  and  Enrique  Bianchi,  State  arclutects,  to  pre])are  ])lans  and 
s))eciiications  for  a  new  customhouse  adequate  to  tlie  dignity  of  tlie 
first  ])ort  of  Peru. 

'Pile  Su])erintendent  of  the  Customs  is  charged  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  ])lans,  wlucli  are  to  embrace  the  buildings  and  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  work  of  that  im])ortant  branch  of  the  Government 
in  the  ])ort. 


EXPORT  DUTIES. 

By  a  decree  of  March  28,  1912,  the  following  rates  of  duty  are  estab¬ 
lished  for  exj)orts:  Balsam,  40  pesos  per  100  kilos;  rubber,  20  pesos 
per  100  kilos;  leatlier  of  all  classes,  10  }>esos  per  100  kilos;  tobacco  in 
the  leaf,  4  ])esos  per  100  kilos;  sugar,  white  centrifugal,  1  peso  per 
100  kilos.  These  duties  are  all  levied  on  tlie  gross  weight.  On  the 
articles  mentioned  the  special  taxes  imposed  by  tlie  customs  tariff 
law  will  no  longer  he  collected.  B}"  the  same  decree  the  following 
products  arc  made  exempt  from  exjiort  duties:  Kice,  brown  sugar 
(panela),  yellow  centrifugal  sugar,  and  manufactured  tobacco.  By 
a  decree  of  April  17,  1912,  it  is  provided  that  for  a  period  of  10  years, 
beginning  January  1,  1913,  no  duty  or  tax,  either  fiscal  or  municipal, 
shall  be  levied  on  bananas  ])roduced  in  Salvador. 


COFFEE  CROP  IN  SALVADOR. 

The  general  bureau  of  statistics  estimates  the  number  of  acres 
planted  in  coffee  in  the  Re])ul)lic  to  he  160,039  and  the  number  of 
trees  to  he  about  95,793,115.  The  1911-12  crop  is  estimated  by 
exporters  to  have  been  approximately  70,000,000  ))ounds,  of  which 
about  60,000,000  will  be  exported  and  10,000,000  pounds  consumed 
in  the  countr}’.  According  to  Salvadorean  Government  statistics, 
the  average  ex])ortation  of  coffee  for  the  last  10  years  is  60,553,377 
pounds,  and  the  average  production  70,533,377  ])ounds. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRIDGES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  Gongress  of  Salvador  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Kcprddic  to  have  six  bridges  constructed  at  various  ])oints  over  the 
Lempa  River  and  to  negotiate  with  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
concerning  the  building  of  an  international  bridge  over  the  Paz  River. 
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Till*  lioanl  of  ])ul)li(*  works  has  likewise  been  authorized  by  Congress 
to  erect  six  cement  buildings  for  governmental  use. 

FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

'Phe  revenues  of  the  Rejiublic  of  Salvador  in  1911  exceeded  those 
of  the  previous  3'ear  bv  1,730,008.84  pesos.  During  the  same  year 
payments  were  made  on  the  internal  debt  of  Salvador  to  the  amount 
of  2,637,000  pesos,  and  the  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  foreign  debt 
rose  in  London  to  par. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  IN  MAY,  JUNE,  AND  JULY. 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  1912,  according  to  data  compiled  by  Sr.  -los^  Alfaro 
Mordn,  assistant  consul,  were  valued  at  .5630,77.5.06,  and  consisted 
chiellv  of  textiles,  agricultural  implements,  and  machinery,  iron 
and  stei'l  manufactures,  railway  ecpiipment,  and  food  jn-oducts. 
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MUNICIPAL  SUPPLY  STORES. 

The  President  of  Uruguay  has  signed  and  promulgated  an  impor¬ 
tant  bill  providing  for  the  ('stablishment  of  municipal  supply  stores. 

CRIMINAL  CONVICTION  REGISTRY. 

The  Congress  of  tin*  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  passed  a  law,  which 
has  been  duly  signed  and  promulgated  by  the  Chief  Executive,  cre¬ 
ating  a  registry  general  of  convictions  annexed  to  the  office  of  medico¬ 
legal  studies  and  identifications. 

PALMITAS  COLONIZATION  PROJECT. 

An  important  colonization  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Uruguayan 
Congress  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Re{)ublic  to  acquire  up  to 
200  hectares  of  agricultural  land  near  Palmitas  Station  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Uruguayan  Railway.  This  land  is  to  be  divided  up  into  small 
tracts  and  sold  to  farmers  on  a  monthly  installment  plan  extending 
over  a  ])eriod  of  live  years.  Bona  fide  purchasers  are  offered  a  nuin- 
bi'r  of  inducements,  and  the  lands  are  to  l)e  free  from  the  property 
tax.  The  President  is  given  authority  to  exjn’opriate  the  necessary 
land,  {)ay  for  same  out  of  Government  funds,  and  reimburse  the 
(fovernment  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  colonists. 
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THE  NEW  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

From  a  comprehensive  report  courteously  furnished  the  Pan 
American  Union  by  Sr.  Ramos  Montero,  the  Uruguayan  charg6 
d’affaires  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  the  following  paragraphs  have  been 
extracted,  giving  the  salient  features  of  the  law  recently  passed  by 
the  Uruguayan  Legislature  on  immigration  and  the  policy  pursueil 
by  the  present  administration  of  Uruguay  in  encouraging  settlement 
by  foreigners  and  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  Republic; 

In  promotiii}'  immignitioii  the  ii(*\v  law  does  not  tend  to  attract  immigrants  in  large 
numbers,  but  rather  to  select  the  best  class  of  foreigners,  who  may  desire  to  pursue 
their  particular  trade  or  profession  in  the  Republic.  Thus  the  law  provides  not  for 
the  free  passiige  of  immigrants  nor  the  establLshment  of  immigration  agencies  abroad 
charged  with  the  duty  of  getting  as  many  foreigners  as  possible,  but  for  the  carrying 
onof  asystematic  pnjpaganda of  the  resources,  climate,  opportunities,  and  advantages 
offen'd  by  Uruguay  to  foreigners  and  to  foreign  capital,  especially  along  agricultural 
lines,  for  which  the  country  is  exceptionally  well  suited.  In  other  words,  what  the 
(lovernment  looks  to  is  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity. 

The  law  simply  provides  that  when  an  immigrant  is  not  able  to  pay  his  own  way 
the  Government  may  advance  him  the  nesessary  funds  for  the  trip.  Upon  reaching 
•Montevideo  he  is  taken  care  of  at  the  Immigrants’  Hotel — for  which  a  magnificent 
new  building  is  being  constnicted — tintil  he  reaches  his  destination  or  until  he  has 
secured  a  suitable  position.  All  expenses  incidental  to  his  lodging  at  the  said  hotel 
and  to  the  transportation  in  I'ruguay  are  borne  by  the  Government. 

Individuals  and  companies  in  Uruguay  desiring  to  secure  foreign  laborers  may 
apply  to  the  immigration  bureau,  giving  the  number  of  men  needed,  nationality  de- 
sin-d,  kind  of  work,  and  salary  offered,  the  applicant  constituting  him.self  as  a  bonds¬ 
man  in  solidum  to  guarantee  the  refund  to  the  Government  of  the  money  advanced 
for  the  transportation.  If  the  ai)plication  is  favorably  acted  upon,  the  minister  of 
industries  then  directs  the  respective  (!OTisular  agent  to  secure  the  immigrants.  The 
money  advanced  for  transportation  is  refunde<l  by  monthly  in.stallments  amounting 
ro  20  per  cent  of  the  total  thus  advanced. 

The  charge  d’affaires  points  to  the  fact  that  Uruguay  being  a  country  like  the  United 
Stab'S,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and  other  Latin-American  where  men  of  all 
nationalities  readily  assimilate  themselves  to  local  conditions,  is  in  itself  attractive 
to  immigrants;  on  the  other  hand,  those  already  settled  in  the  Republic  are  constantly 
inviting  their  relatives  and  countrymen  to  join  them  there  where  any  honest  and  in- 
ilustrious  man  is  bound  to  succeed. 

AN  ELECTRIC  DISPLAY  SIGN  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  first  largo  electric  chaiigiiig  display  sign  was  recently  installed 
in  Montevideo.  It  has  a  cajtacitj’^  of  40  advertisements  each  visi¬ 
ble  every  seven  minutes.  Its  cost,  after  being  placed  in  position, 
amounted  to  SO,  100  and  the  annual  oiteration  expenses  are  said  to 
be  $7,000. 

URUGUAY  EXPOSITIONS  AND  INTELLIGENCE  BUREAU. 

A.  bureau  of  general  information,  created  by  a  recent  law,  under  the 
direction  of  Sr.  Alfredo  Ramos  Montero,  has  been  installed  at  calle 
Solis,  Xo.  07,  Montevideo.  Here  will  be  on  exhibition  samples  of 
all  materials  of  Uruguayan  production  and  information  will  be 
furnished  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  national  resources.  ])roduc- 
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tiou,  prices,  etc.  I'lie  Bureau  will  also  keep  in  close  touch  with 
Uruguayan  consuls  by  periodically  remitting  data  and  samples  to 
those  accredited  to  consuming  countries. 
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STATUE  TO  SUCRE  IN  CARACAS. 


A  bronze  statue  is  to  be  erected  to  the  grand  marslial  of  Ayacucho, 
Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre,  in  the  Plaza  de  la  T^ey,  Caracas,  opposite  the 
main  entrance  to  the  legislative  palace.  'Phe  corner  stone  of  this 
statue  was  laid  on  July  5,  1912. 


LAW  CONCERNING  STATISTICS. 

A  statistical  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela. 
This  law  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Statistics  in  general, 
national  statistics,  a  general  bureau  of  statistics,  the  national  census, 
statistical  boards,  statistical  ollicers,  statistical  publications,  and 
general  statistical  provisions  and  regulations. 

THE  ATHENEUM  AT  CARACAS. 

.\  [)residential  decree  of  July  1,  1911,  establishes  the  “Atheneum 
at  Caracas,”  to  be  devoted  to  science,  literature,  and  art. 

NEW  PENAL  CODE. 

A  new  penal  code  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  the  full  text  of  which  appears  in  the  supplement  of  the 
Official  Gazette  of  Caracas  of  July  16,  1912. 

LAW  REGULATING  DUTIES  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS. 

\  law  was  promulgated  by  the  President  of  Venezuela  on  June 
7,  1912,  regulating  the  functions  of  the  attorney  general,  and  defin¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  of  Federal  and  State  ollicers. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

I  >r.  'P.  Gil  Fortoul,  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Venezuela,  has 
been  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  month  on  a  special  mission 
for  his  Government  for  the  ])urpose  of  perfecting  plans  for  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  an  agricultural  college  in  Venezuela.  The  minister  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  and  also  with  those  of  Cornell  University.  Develop¬ 
ment  along  educational  lines  in  Venezuela  has  been  marked  during 
the  j)ast  year.  Four  large  commercial  schools  and  one  college  tor 
teachers  were  established  and  recently  the  Government  has  appro¬ 
priated  .iU 00.000  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  agricultural 
college. 
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CHANGES  IN  MINING  CODE. 

Tlio  provision  of  tho  miniiif^  rodo  of  Venezuela  requiring  that  one- 
third  of  the  net  proceeds  of  a  mine  sliould  go  (o  tl)e  owner  of  the 
surface  ground  has  been  declared  hy  the  supreme  court  to  be  in  con- 
llict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  constitution.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  mining  code  will  tend  to  encourage  foreign  capital¬ 
ists  to  invest  mon(*v  in  the  development  and  exploitation  of  the 
mining  industries  of  the  eountrv. 

IMMIGRATION  BOARD. 

An  executive'  (h'cn'c  of  August  S,  1912,  authorizes  the  central 
immigration  hoard  to  appoint  in  each  port  selected  for  the  landing  of 
immigrants  an  agent  or  re])resentative  to  make  a  record  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  without  contract,  those  under  contract,  and  those  destined  to 
colonies.  The.se  records  will  show  the  name  of  the  immiirrant.  birth¬ 
place,  parents,  age,  calling,  etc. 

NEW  LINE  OF  FLUVIAL  AND  COASTWISE  STEAMERS. 

A  new  line  of  fluvial  and  coastwise  steamers  has  been  established 
by  the  “Compania  Anonima  de  Xavegacion  Fluvial  y  Costaneia  d(‘ 
Venezuela”  between  I^a  (luaira,  Curacao,  and  Maracaibo.  The  caj)i- 
tal  of  the  company  is  SI  ,200, 000.  Regular  sailings  between  the  ])orls 
mentioned  began  on  August  12,  1912.  The  time  between  La  (luaira 
and  the  city  of  Maracaibo,  capital  of  the  State  of  Zulia,  is  two  days. 
The  time  to  interior  points  of  that  State  and  to  the  cordillera  region, 
via  the  ^laracaibo  fjake  steamers,  is  about  six  days. 

LA.UN3HING  OF  A  MERCHANT  VESSEL  AT  PUERTO  CABELLO. 

On  August  2.5,  1912,  the"  Aucw  Mara,  a  merchant  vessel  con¬ 
structed  in  Venezuela  by  the  Xational  Co.  of  Fluvial  Navigation, 
was  launched  at  Puerto  Cabello.  The  new  vessel  belongs  to  this 
company,  which  has  in  operation  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  country 
1 9  similar  vessels. 

A  PROSPEROUS  CIGARETTE  FACTORY. 

A  cigarette  factory  at  Caracas,  w'ith  a  capital  of  12,500,000  bolivars, 
.sold  from  June  30,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912,  3,378,000  dozen  boxes  of 
cigarettes,  valued  at  8,339,910  bolivars.  The  profits  of  this  company 
during  the  period  rt'ferred  to  amounted  to  933,045  bolivars. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

In  1911  the  births  in  Venezuela  numbered  82,487;  deaths,  55,430: 
marriages,  8,140;  entrys  from  abroad,  8,273;  exits  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  7,233;  growth  of  general  population,  28,091.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  Republic  in  1911  was  2,743,830  inhabitants. 
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BEAL  ESTATE  TBANSACTIONS  IN  1911. 

In  1911  there  were  28,932  transactions  in  real  estate  in  Venezuela, 
valued  at  87,570,093  bolivars,  which  produced  a  revenue  to  the  State 
amounting  to  361,233  bolivars. 

SALE  OF  THE  MACUTO  BAILWAY. 

The  President  of  Venezuela  lias  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Mai- 
quetia  to  Macuto  railway  to  the  Macuto  Coast  Line  Railway  of 
Venezuela  (Ltd.),  an  English  corporation.  This  transaction  relieves 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  of  the  guaranty  of  7  per  cent  granted 
by  the  concession  of  1884. 
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